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given the author access to official documents in the 
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Their Lordships find that some of the principles 
advocated in the book, especially the tendency to 
minimise the importance of seeking battle and of 
forcing it to a conclusion, are directly in conflict 
with their views. 
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PREFACE 


Tue present volume deals with the events in Home Waters 
from the. spring of 1915 to the Battle of Jutland. It is also 
concerned with the Dardanelles Campaign up to the final 
evacuation and the opening of the Salonica Expedition; 
with the campaign in Mesopotamia as far as the Battle of 
Ctesiplion, and with operations in minor theatres. 

It was only a few hours before his death that Sir Julian 
Corbett completed the last chapter. He had thus no oppoi’- 
tunity of revising his proofs, nor of checking the accuracy 
of his narrative, as he had done in the preceding volumes, 
and this task devolved on me as having been closely associated 
with him in his work for many yeans and being fully acquainted 
with his methods. I had, therefore, to compare the text 
very closely with the materials upon which it was based, 
and, where any errors of fact were discovered, to coiTCct 
it in such a way that the original form was preserved. 
Particular care has been taken to ensure that every passage 
in which the author has given expression to his own opinions 
or made deductions from established facts has remained 
unaltered. 

In addition to the boolcs referred to in the prefaces to his 
earlier volumes, the author drew largely from the follow- 
ing works for matters affecting German war policy and 
strategy : — 

%ly Three Years in America, Count Berustorff. 

General Headquarters 1914-1916 and its Critical 
Decisions, General Erich von Falkenliayn. 

My War Memories 1914-1918, General LudendorfC. 

Die deutsclicn U-Boote in Hirer Kric^ilhrun^ 1914- 
1918, Vols. 11 and III, Korvettenkapitan A. Gayer. 

In describing the beginning of the Salonica Expedition 
he consulted : — 

Mon commandemcnf en Orient (1914-1918), G6n6ral 
Sarrail. 

J qffre. La Premibre Crise du Commandement, Merraeix. 

The German Official Naval History at present only covers a ■ 
period of the war which has already been dealt with by the 
author. 
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PREFACE 


The diagrams of the Battle of Jutland have been drawn 
from material prepared by Liculcnant-Commande]- J, F, H. 
Pollen, R.N. (retired), who was also responsible for the battle 
plans in the first and second volumes. 

It was Sir Julian Corbett’s intention to cxpj’css liis sense 
of gratitude to the members of tlio Staff of the Historical 
Section who prepared and digested the immense amount 
of material upon which tlie three volumes of his history 
are based. I, too, am indebted to them for the assistance 
they have given me in my task of revising the proofs and 
verifying the narrative. 

E. Y. Daniel. 

Zaeutenant-Oolonel, Ji.M. 

Secretary, Sialorical Section, Committee of Imperial Defence. 

August, 1923. 
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CHAPTER I 


GENEEAXi SITUATION WHEN THE COALITION GOVERNMENT 

TOOK OFFICE PROGRESS IN THE MINOR THEATRES — 

MESOPOTAMIA 

By the end of May, 1915, the new Government was formed. 
Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey and Lord Kitchener retained 
their former offices. The chief changes which directly con- 
cerned the conduct of the war were that Mr. Balfour became 
First Lord of the Admiralty and Mr. Lloyd George, from being 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, took up the Ministry of Muni- 
tions — a department now constituted for the first time as 
the best means of dealing with a need which, with ever- 
increasing insistence, had been clogging and weakening 
our operations both in France and the Dardanelles. At 
the Admiralty Admiral Sir Henry Jackson, whose masterly 
work in the direction of oversea operations designated him 
as Lord Fisher’s natural successor, was apppointed First 
Sea Lord. 

The general outlook which the new Government had to 
face was one of mucli anxiety — ^filled as it was with unsolved 
problems and unsolved situations all over the world. Our 
war plan had broken down, nor was there any hopeful pros- 
pect of regaining the initiative. On May 26, tne day the new 
Ministry was formed. Sir John French hod broken off the 
battle of Festubert for lack of ammunition, with no positive 
gain to set against his losses. Further south the French 
had gained ground, but the battle of Artois was still raging 
and showed little promise of giving a substantial improvement 
of the Allied position. As for the Eastern Front, neither the 
great French effort nor the imminent intervention of Italy 
had availed to relieve the pressure on the Russians in Galicia. 
In that theatre the Central Powers had made a sweeping 
advance, and were in the act of isolating the aU-important 
fortress of Przemysl. The effect of their Far-reaching success 
was to extinguish the hopes whieli had once been entertained 
of a decisive offensive movement from that quarter, and 
coupled with our own check at the Dardanelles, it also promised 

vor TTT. R 
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to be fatal to the Entente hopes of re-establishing a Balkan 
combination. Yet a united effort of the Balkan States was 
the only measure which could counter Germany’s success 
in drawing Turkey into the war. 

One of the first acts of the new Government was an effort 
to induce Bulgaria to enter the struggle against her hereditary 
enemy. But the minimum territorial consideration that 
was likely to prove an inducement to Bulgaria was far beyond 
what either Serbia or Greece was willing to consider. The 
attempt had no success, and only made it clearer than ever 
that if Germany were to be prevented from opening a road 
to Constantinople, and thus establishing an impassable gulf 
between Russia and the Western Powers, it was mainly 
upon our own strength we should have to rely. Had we 
strength enough? That was the crucial question, and it 
was one that was extremely difficult to determine. It 
really depended on whether our function in France was to 
be in the main defensive, or whether wc were to par- 
ticipate directly with our French Allies in attempting to 
reach a decision there by offensive action. No clear, and 
certainly no unanimous answer to this question seems ever 
to have been given, nor, in view of the political frictions that 
are inseparable from acting with an Ally whose country has 
been invaded, was it easy for a clear answer to be made. 
Apart from such friction it seem.s almost beyond doubt that, 
so long at least as there was any hope of a decision coming 
from the Russian side, the correct course and the one most 
in accordance with our traditions was to assume an alert but 
general defensive in France and throw everything that was 
not required for that defensive into an alternative theatre 
where decisive success was attainable, and where consequently 
we could hope to influence definitely the course of the war. 
Such a theatre the Dardanelles provided when the enterprise 
was set on foot. Now the problem was not so clear, The 
collapse of Russia, while affording additional reason for 
striking with all possible strength in the Near East, also 
pushed opinion to the inevitability of the main Allied offensive 
being developed in France. The result was that it appears 
to have become a cardinal axiom of our war policy that, 
important as was the Dardanelles theatre, our enterprise 
there was no more than a secondary offensive, and that 
nothing must be devoted to it which would imperil the hope 
of a primary offensive in the main or central theatre at an 
early date. Our superfluous force, therefore, was all that could 
be used ; but the measure of that force was no longer what 
was not required for a defensive attitude on the Western 
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Front, but how much of our disengaged strength the French 
could bear to sec diverted to another theatre. 

The superfluous force we had — that is, the force not 
already earmarked for the main theatre — was considerable, 
but it was far from free. Much of it was still engaged in 
the oversea attacks with wliieh we had begun our vast effort 
to establish a permanent control of the seven seas. Every- 
where, except in the Pacific and Togoland, the liabilities 
thus incurred were unliquidated. In two places — ^East 
Africa and Mesopotamia — ^the liabilities threatened to 
increase, and only at one point — German South-West Africa 
— ^was the situation really promising. There alone was 
there ample force for the work in hand, but the provision 
of that force was absorbing the whole strength of one of the 
three great self-governing dominions. 

It was in the first week in February, as we have seen, 
that General Botha left Cape Town to open his well-designed 
campaign.^ The success lie met with fully justified the 
completeness and strength of his preparations. From the 
first his progress was uninterrupted. After a month’s work 
it was found that before the various Union forces that had 
been so skilfully co-ordinated the Germans were abandoning 
all the southern part of the colony and concentrating about 
the capital at Windhuk. Early in April, therefore, the plan 
was simplified, and the Central, Southern and Eastern forces 
were reorganised as a new Southern force, under the command 
of General Smuts. By i^ril 20 he had occupied Keetmans- 
hoop, the railhead of the Lfideritz Bay line, and then General 
Botha pushed forward to cut olf tlie enemy, who were retiring 
northwards. So rapid was the movement that by May 6 
his advance troops had cut the railway north of Windhuk, 
and a week later he seized Windhuk itself, with 8,000 Euro- 
peans all told, 12,000 natives, a large amount of rolling stock 
and the high-power wireless station still standing. In these 
fine operations the navy could take no share. Its part in 
them had been played at the Falkland Islands, in the desola- 
tion of Tierra del Fuego and the wide wastes of the Atlantic; 
but it was an essential part, for what it gave to General Botha 
was the power to operate on widely separated lines the 
masterly combination which completely baffled the Germans 
and gave to the Union forces their rapid and well-deserved 
success. 

In the Cameroons the situation was much less satisfactory. 
Successful as had been the opening operations for the seizure 
of the coast, it had become clear, now tliat it was a question 

1 Vol, n., p. 236. 
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of reducing the vast expanses of the hinterland where naval 
co-operation was no longer possible, the troops on the spot 
were far too few for the task.^ General Dobell had asked 
for 4,000 Indian troops, and when he was told that it was 
impossible to provide them, he was for standing fast on the 
line he then held, from Edea to the northern railhead, till 
reinforcements could be found. When, however, the French 
civil and military mission arrived at Duala to concert opera- 
tions, they pressed for an advance on Yaunde at tlie great 
river junction where the Germans had established their 
headquarters. Their idea was that he should move on the 
place in two columns from Edea, with the British and Fi'cnch 
troops that were under his command, while General Aymerich 
advanced with two columns from the south and east by way 
of Loinie and Dum^. Such a scheme General Dobell could 
not approve. In his opinion the troops available were too 
few and tlie distances too great for it to constitute a co- 
ordinated converging plan of operations. Yaunde was 100 
miles from Edea and 150 from Lomie and Dum6, which 
General Aymerich had yet to reach. Still, so eager were the 
French, that he gave way, and agreed to make the attempt 
in April. 

Accordingly, on April 6 the movement began. It was 
made in two columns, the French troops working along 
the Midland railway for Eseka, and the British on their 
left along the direct road to Yaunde for the half-way 
post, Wum Biagas.® From the first the resistance was 
very strong and progress slow. To relieve the pressure 
and prevent the enemy concentrating it had been arranged 
with Captain Fuller that he should make diversions at 
various points on the coast with his marines and native 
levies, and to this work he devoted the squadron, so far 
as was consistent with stopping the flow of contraband 
from Fernando Po. 

So difficult was this task, owing to the attitude of the 
Spanish local authorities, that it had been decided, on 
Captain Fuller’s suggestion, to establish a blockade of the 
whole coast on the same lines as that for German East 
Africa. Measures for teinforemg the squadron for the 
purpose had been taken at home in the middle of March, and 

^ In Mai'oh tte Etenoh troops numljoi’ed about 0,000, the British 4,000 
and the Belgians COO. The Germans were believed to have less than 3,000 
formed troops with an utiknoffn number of native irregulars. Wo and the 
French each had a oruiaor and a gunboat, but wo had also armed and 
manned eighteen soa-going and river craft. 

* On April 3 the control of the oporationa was taken over by the War 
rtffio I, 
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on the 21st the Sirius and Rinaldo had been ordered to be 
prepared Tor foreign service.^ Another sliip was being taken 
np and armed locally, and the Fi’ench, who had been asked to 
co-operate, were providing an armed trawler. The blockade, 
however, was declared without waiting for the arrival of 
the reinforcements, and put in force on April 24. It extended 
along the whole coast north of the Spanish enclave, a distance 
of about 200 miles. South of the enclave no blockade was 
necessary, for the coast was in the hands of tlie French. 
From the northern section the Cameroons River was excepted 
and Duala was declared an open port. 

There the Senior Naval Officer’s ship was stationed, but 
she was no longer the Challenger. Owing to the call for 
cruisers to watch the Konigsberg on the cast coast, the need 
of reinforcing the Cape station with a good ship hud become 
so urgent that the long-contemplated exchange had to be 
carried out, and the Astraea had arrived. But, as General 
Dobell was as unwilling as ever to lose the services of Captain 
Fuller, the two captains exchanged ships before the Challenger 
left for Walfisch Bay (May 1). 

During this time the advance of the troops had been 
held up. By the middle of April each of the Edea columns, 
after much hard fighting, had reached their first objectives, 
Ngwe on the road and the Kde river on the railway, which 
meant in each case an advance of about thirty miles. Then 
it was found the enemy was moving troops down from the 
north, threatening the British line of advance, and General 
Dobell had to detach a force to his left to hold Sakbajeme, on 
the Sanaga river, where it was ero.ssed by the road from the 
north which joined the main road between Ngwe and Wum 
Biagas, his next objective.* At the same time General 
Aymerich sent word that he could not reach Loraic till the 
end of the month. The further advance therefore had to be 
postponed. On May 1 it was resumed, and by the 4th the 
British were in Wum Biagas and the French in Sende again, 
after heavy fighting. A week later they had driven the 
Germans from Eseka and captured seven engines and two 
hundred wagons. The whole railway system was now in the 
Allies’ hands, but Genersd Aymerich had been unable to 
reach either Dum6 or Lomie. To General Dobell it was clear 
that, as he expected, the ambitious concentric attack was no 
longer possible, and that the only chance of reaching Yaunde 

^ Birins, light cruiser, 1880, 3,600 tons, 2-6"; 6-4'7'; 8-6 pdrs, Rinaldo, 
sloop, 1898-9, 980 tons, 4-4*. Both had been hitherto devoted to coastal 
attack and defence in Home waters, iSce Vol. II., p. 234. 

* See Vol. I„ Map 16 (in case). 
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before the rains was a vigorous push along the shortest line 
with his whole force. His French column was therefore 
moved north to Wum Biagas, and the final effort began on 
May 25. But it was quickly found that the Germans had 
been able to bring about a concentration that made progress 
more difficult than ever. In ten days our men had only 
advanced a dozen miles, and in front of them the Germans 
held positions that swamps rendered almost impregnable. 
Dysentery was playing havoc with the troops, of General 
Aymerich there rvas no news, the rains were coming on, and 
by the middle of June General Dobell decided to abandon the 
attempt to reach Yaunde and fall back on the line of his first 
objectives. All there was to set against the failure was that 
in the north Garua had at last fallen, and on the coast the 
arrival of the naval reinforcements made it possible to render 
the blockade thoroughly effective,^ 

On the opposite side of the Continent affairs were in much 
the same position. There ashore the attitude of passive 
defence was maintained and military operations were con- 
fined to repelling German raids on the Uganda railway. 
The Konigsberg still remained unapproachable, but at sea 
she led to much activity. The Germans evidently had no 
idea of leaving her to her fate, and early in April we began 
to get -wind of attempts to relieve her and at tne same time 
to nm in arms and ammunition for the defence of the colony. 
The first attempt was planned for the spring tides in the 
second week of the month — a time which seemed to indicate 
that the Konigsberg would try to break out and meet the 
relief ship off the Rufiji. The Chatham was ordered to return 
temporarily to the east coast as soon as her refit at Bombay 
W'as complete, instead of going at once to the Mediter- 
ranean, but her defects proved too serious, and Vice-Admiral 

H. G. King-Hall had to do his best with the ships he had. 

To some extent the blockade had to be relaxed. Keeping 

the Weymouth, Kinfauns Castle and Pioneer off the Rufiji to 
prevent a break out, he himself in the Hyacinth made a cast 
for the relief ship. As was afterwards discovered, she was the 
British steamship Rubens, of 8,600 tons, with 1,G00 tons of coal, 

I, 500 rifles and a quantity of ammunition and provisions.® As 
the time of spring tides drew near German wireless was heard 
by a British ship, and also by the French in Madagascar, at the 
north end of the Mozambique channel. The expected ship was 
evidently coming up that way, but the Hyamith failed to find 

^ Hie Sirius and Binaldo arrived on June 6. 

® She was one of the vessels detained by the Gennans at Hamburg on tho 
outbreak of war, and was disguised as the Danish steamer Kronberg. 
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her on the anticipated course. Later on it was known that 
she was actually at Aldabra island, about 100 miles east by 
south of the Rufiji, from April 8 to 10. Then at the height 
of the springs she sailed and further wireless signals indicated 
she was moving northward. As the Konigsberg had not 
stirred, it looked as though Tanga were her destination, and 
for that point Admiral King-Hall made, and at daybreak on 
the 14th sighted her in the Kilulu channel. At that moment, 
as ill luck would have it, the Hyacinth's starboard engine 
broke down. With only one engine it was impossible to 
overhaul the chase, and she was able to run into Mansa Bay 
and beach' herself out of sight. But her steam blowing off 
betrayed her position, and the Hyacinth as she ran on shelled 
her over the land. When Admiral King-Hall got into the 
bay she was seen to be aground and burning forward. Boats 
were promptly sent in to try to salve her valuable cargo, 
but the heat was too great. Nothing of any value was 
recovered except her charts. From these it appeared she 
had left the Skaw on February 19, and making the Sumburgh 
liead light after dark on the 21st, was able in the long hours of 
darkness to run the gauntlet of the Grand Fleet and pass out 
between the Shetlands and Orkneys and so by the west of 
Ireland southward.^ 

In the first week of March she was passing through the 
Canaries. Here, as in the North American area, we were 
still maintaining a considerable cruiser force to keep watch 
on the approaches to the Straits of Gibraltar, and on the 
German and Austrian vessels which, to the number of 120, 
had taken refuge in Spanish and Portuguese ports. It was 
now known as the squadron for the protection of trade from 
Cape Finisterre to Cape Verde islands, and although at this 
time it comprised nine British and three French ships, the 
passed through it undetected.® Thence she carried on 
south, following the ordinary track, till at the end of March 
she rounded the Cape and, keeping well out to sea, made 

^ The only oruiaer aciuadron that happened to bo out was the 10th, i. o., 
tho Northern Patrol ol armed luorohant oruiBors. During tho week they 
had stopped 61 veasela. 

* The squadron at this time was oompoBod as follows : — 

Finisterre — Canaries Division ; — 

Three oruiBors — Europa, Anipkiirite, Argonaut, and two armed 
merchant oruiaors — Calgarian, Carmania. 

French Morocco Division ; — 

Throe light cruisers — Oosmao, Friant, Oassard, 

Cape Verde Islands Division ; — 

One light orniBer — Uighfiyer and two armed merchant cruisers — 
Marmora and Bmpreas of Britain. The first two divisions were 
bn.(ied • t Oibr ltn,T ",nd the I. «t at Sierra Leone. 
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Aldabra island on April 8. It was at this time, as she passed 
up the Mozambique Channel, that her attempts to com- 
municate with the Konigsberg put our cruisers on the alert, 
with the result that her bold attempt ended as we liave seen. 
As it was impossible to salve the cargo, the Admiral decided 
to destroy her by gun-fire at close range. She was soon on 
fire fore and aft, and after three explosions gave assurance 
that her ammunition had gone, the Hyacinth left lier.^ 

But this was not the end of the German enterprise, and 
the strain on our cruisers increased rather than diminished. 
By the time the spi-ings were over we had wind of another 
relief ship coming up. As slie did not appear it was con- 
cluded she had received word to keep otf till the next spring 
tides at the end of the month, when the Kiinigsberg would 
have water again to break out. As the squadron was it 
could not count on stopping her. The Hyacinth could not 
steam much more than half speed and was sorely in need of 
an overhaul. The Cornwall^ Avhich had reached the Cape 
from home a week before, was therefore ordered up at high 
speed, and the Chatham, which was at last fit for sea again, 
was also directed to the Rufiji. Meanwhile the islands north 
of the Mozambique Channel were searched, but no trace of 
the intruder could be found. 

Under these conditions the need of making an end of 
the Konigsberg was more urgent than ever. The two new 
seaplanes for which the Admiral had applied had proved 
unequal to the task. Though good enough for distant 
reconnaissance, they could not in that climate rise high 
enough for bombing in face of the enemy’s anti-aircraft fire. 
On May 6 one of them crashed in the sea and was wrecked. 
Bombing having failed, the Admiral was for attempting a 
torpedo attack, but this the Admiralty would not sanction. 
Their solution of the problem was to send down two of the 
original monitors which then were at Medta, and he was 
directed to husband his seaplanes till they arrived. His work, 
therefore, was chiefly maintaining the watch on the Rufiji. 
It was kept up in full strength till the springs were again 
past, and then noth the Cornwall and Chatham left for the 
Mediterranean (May 10 and 16). Till the monitors and more 
seaplanes arrived nothing further could be done. 

Ashore the lack of force kept things equally quiet. From 
India little could be expected, the needs of Mesopotamia 
were too great, and on April 16 Major-General R. Wapshare 
sailed to take up a command there, leaving Major-General 

_ * The destruotioa -was not complete, and later on the Germane suooeeded 
in salving part of the oarvo. 
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M. J. Tighc as his successor in East Africa. The drain of 
Mesopotamia was indeed increasing ominously, and it was 
promising to be by no means the least of the liabilities which 
the new Government had to meet. Since the capture of 
Kurnah on December 9 no advance had been attempted. 
The Expeditionary Force had all it could do to secure itself. 
Till the end of the year it was engaged in entrenching a 
position on the Tigris about two miles above Kurnah, as 
well as at Muzaira’a, on the opposite bank, while in the 
river a ship alwaj'^s kept guard at night with its searchlights. 

Since December 18, on which day Captain A. Hayes-Sadler 
sailed with the Ocean for Suez, the squadron attached to the 
expedition was in charge of Captain Wilfrid Nunn of the 
sloop Espidgle. He had besides her sister ship, the Odin 
(Commander C. R. Wason), the Indian Marine ship Lawrence 
and four armed launches. With this force he was able, so 
far as his guns would carry, to do a little to check the 
lawless tribes who inhabited the swamps and indulged them- 
selves with perpetual sniping; but to control them entirely 
was impossible, for as they constantly moved their mat 
villages from place to place punitive raidvS were not easy to 
carry out. Most troublesome of these tribesmen were those 
living in the marshes of the Euphrates west of Kurnah. 
One of their Sheikhs, who lived at Kubaish, thirty miles 
up the river, secure in his swampy fastness, was found to 
be intriguing with the enemy, and Sir Percy Cox, the Chief 
Political Officer, consulted Captain Nunn as to the possi- 
bility of removing him.^ The river was uncharted, but on 
January 6 they made the attempt together in the Es2iiegle, 
Avith three armed launches and two of Messrs. Lynch’s river 
steamers, carrying troops. The navigation of the sluggish 
stream proved xmexpectedly easy. The Espieglc got nearly 
up to the village, the launches penetrated into Ilammar lake 
above it, and the offending Sheikh was brought down to 
Kurnah and deposed. 

In their hostile attitude the Arabs were sustained by the 
southward movement of Turkish troops. After the capture 
of Kurnah a divi.sion of the Mosul Army Corps had concen- 
trated at Bagdad, and by the end of the year an advanced 
force was established on the Tigris at Ruta, about eight 
miles above Kurnah. A combined rccomiaissance, carried 
out on New Year’s Day, found them entrenched on both 
banks of the river just above the Ruta creek, and below 
it they had blocked the river by sinking four iron lighters. 
Further reconnaissances, during one of which the EspUgle 

» See Map 1. 
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sank a Turkish steamer above Ruta, showed the enemy’s 
strength constantly increasing. Their outposts had been 
advanced to within six miles north of our entrenched camp 
at Muzaira’a, on the east side of the Tigris. The General ^ 
decided therefore to give them a lesson, and on January 20 
he moved out Avith a strong force, supported by the Espitglr, 
the larinch Miner and the stem-wheelcr Mejidich in the 
reach above Abu Aran. The operation was entirely successful. 
The enemy were driven back in confusion and with loss of 
their original position. The infantry then advanced, but as 
the object was reconnaissance only, no attack was made. 
Having ascertained that the enemy numbered from 5,000 to 
6,000 men, mostly gendarmerie, the troops were withdrawn 
under cover of the ship’s fire. 

But the situation was still full of anxiety. For some 
time past the Muntaflk Arabs had been concentrating at 
Nasiriya, on the Euphrates, thirty miles above Hammar 
lake — a site once famous as “ Ur of the Clialdees.” It 
now became known that they had been joined by a number 
of Turks, and having crossed the river, were moving south 
of the marshes towards Basra.® Simultaneously another 
Turkish force moving from Amara on the Tigris had crossed 
the Persian frontier, and in conjunction u’ith the local Arabs 
seemed to be making for Ahwaz, on the Karun river, and 
the pipe line which connected the oil-fields with the refinery 
at Abadan. At the end of January a minor attack on our 
camp at Muzaira’a gave further evidence of the enemy’s 
restlessness. There seemed therefore to be little doubt that 
he meant to take the offensive and attack Basra, Kurnah 
and Ahwaz simultaneously; and no offensive movement 
on our part was possible. This was regrettable, for 
though our operations had been originally undertaken to 
confirm our command of the Indian Seas and secure our 
interests in the Persian Gulf, it was becoming evident that 
something of much greater moment was at stake. Thanks 
to the industry of the Germans, the whole Arab world was 
in ferment, and whether they or ourselves would profit by 
it depended mainly upon what wc could do in Mesopotamia. 
It was making itself strongly felt in Central Arabia, where 
the Pan*Islamic movement had produced a deep impression. 
But here we scored the first point. The centre of the 
movement was at Hail, under the powerful Sheikh Ibn 
Rashid, and there on January 24 he was attacked by our 
partisan Ibn Saud, accompanied by Captain W. H. 1. 
Shakespear, our invaluable political agent at Kuwait. On 
^ Lieutenant-General Sii' A. A. Barrett. * See Map 1. 
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both sides the losses were severe, including unhapi^ily Captain 
Sbakespear himself. Neither side could claim the victory, 
but the success of our friends was great enough to put it 
out of Ibn Rashid’s power to move on Mesopotamia. 

There the immediate danger was to the oil-fields and pipe 
line. The Admiralty were specially anxious about its safety, 
and two of the armed launches, Shaitan and Comet, were 
ordered up the river. They reached Ahwaz on February 1. 
Troops followed, and the Sheikh of Mohammerah mustered 
his men to assist, but for all they could do some of the oil 
stores were damaged and the pipe line was cut in several 
places during February. As for Kurnah, after the middle 
of the month it was made unassailable by the inundations 
that followed the rise of the river, and troops could be 
sent down to Rasra in time to meet the attack which was 
developing from Nasiriya. The Turks and their Arab friends 
were slowly concentrating at Nukhaila, only thirty miles 
west of Basra, where supplies could reach them by water 
by way of the new channel of the Euphrates, which led out 
of the Hammar lake and joined the Tigris just above Basra. 
We were facing them at Shaiba, eight miles west of Basra, at 
the edge of tnc inundations caused by the new channel. 
From this point on March 8 an attempt was made with troops 
in heliums, or rude canoes of the district, propelled by punt- 
poles or paddles, to get at the enemy’s line of communication. 
They were drawing their supplies from Nukhaila, on the 
Euphrates, and to this point, which was the objective of 
the operations, everything was brought down the river in 
mahailas?- The attempt failed, and a strong reconnaissance 
which had been pushed out to divert the enemy’s attention 
was forced to retire before greatly superior numbers. So 
formidable indeed was the concentration becoming that 
something clearly had to be done to arrest its further 
development. 

The only way seemed to be to renew the attempt on the 
mahailas at Nukhaila with a regular combined operation, 
but wl)cther or not it was possible for the flotilla to act was 
uncertain. At Kurmat Ali, seven miles above Basra, we had 
a post at the point where the new channel of the Euphrates 
joined the Tigris, but its navigation was quite unknown. 
So far as had been ascertained neither the sloops nor the 
Miner could operate in what was really a vast swamp with 
no more than three feet of water over the greater part of it. 
Consequently, as the Shaitan and Comet could not be spared 

^ The mahaila was a local kind of shallow-draft dhow usually of from 
30 to 40 tons burden and oooaaionally a sood deal larger. 
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from the Karun, a special flotilla had to be organised. Tlie 
stern-wheeler Shushaji was commissioned, with Lieutenant- 
Commander A. G. Seymour and six men from the Espiegle,, 
and armed with two 8-poundcrs. Another, the Muzaffri, 
carried fifty men of the Norfolks, and a barge was armed with 
two 4-iiich guns of the lOitli (Heavy) Battery, and carried 
a crew of forty men under Major W. C. R. Earmar, R.G.A, 
A tug and a motor boat comjfleted the little amphibious force, 
and on March 11 they started. By the second day they found 
their way through the shoals to within range of the enemy’s 
camp at Nukhaila, and proceeded to shell it and the niahaiUm 
by which it was being supplied. The immediate effect was 
that the mahailas ceased coming down to Nukhaila and 
seemed to be stopping higher up. Next day, therefore, the 
flotilla moved on ten miles to Allawi, where there was a 
fort, with a depot near by at liatawi. It was destroyed with 
more mahailas. So the work went on day after day in the 
wide waste of uncharted waters, with constant groundings 
as they tried to chase the elusive dhows which always made 
off and hid themselves in the jungle of high reeds that grew 
out of the floods. Above Ratawi the waters became more 
confined, and here it was found that a complete blockade 
could be established. Having ascertained this inmortnnt 
fact tliey returned to Nukhaila and subjected it on March 20 
to a full day’s bombai’dment, setting the camp on fire, forcing 
numbers of Arabs out into the desert and destroying some 
of the mahailas that were there. 

They were not many, for now it was found that the effect 
of the operations was that they came no further than a place 
called Ghabishiya, twenty miles above Ratawi, where tliey 
were unloaded and their cargoes transported by camels 
to Nukhaila. To Ghabisliiya the flotilla therefore pro- 
ceeded and found there a crowd of mahailas and camels. 
Here they stayed, doing what damage they could, and com- 
pletely blocking the flow of supplies by water till they were 
forced to go down for more ammunition. Thus was set on 
foot what was known as the “ Euphrates Blockade,” Not 
only did it prove to afford invaluable protection to the west 
flank of the Basra position, but its mor^ effects were scarcely 
less important. The Arabs were peculiarly susceptible to 
sliip fire, and the delay which the blockade caused in the 
attack so far disheartened them that, in spite of the Jehad, 
they began to fall away in large numbers. 

On our right wing up the Karun river things were not 
so satisfactory. In attempting to anticipate the arrival of 
Turkish and Arab reinforcements our people had attacked 
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the enemy west of Ahwaz on March 8, but wc were too late, 
and met with a reverse from superior numbers whicli at first 
looked serious. The Karun column had therefore to bo 
increased to the strength of a brigade, but here, too, the 
Jehad was losing its force. The Arabs, depressed by their 
heavy loss and lack of success, began to desert, and by the 
end of the month, though the pipe line was still broken, the 
position at the oil-fields was better. 

The whole situation, however, was still very serious, 
particularly in view of the failure of the naval attack on the 
Dardanelles. Ever since it had been realised how formidable 
was the effort the Turks were preparing to dislodge us from 
the Shatt-al-Arab, the question of reinforcements had been 
acute. Immediately the danger to the oil supply was known, 
the Admiralty, who were pressing for energetic military action 
to be taken to safeguai-d it, had ordered out the sloop Clio 
(Commander C, MacKenzie) from Egypt, and after the reverse 
on the Karun they had shipped four armoured horse-boats 
armed with 4-7-inch guns from the same place. Troops were 
harder to find. The Government of India, owing to internal 
anxieties, could not see their way to providing more from 
their reduced garrison, but eventually General Melliss’s 
Indian brigade was spai-cd from Egypt, so that the Expedi- 
tionary Force was brought up to the strength of an ai-my 
corps of two infantry divisions and a cavalry brigade, but 
without its full complement of artillery. On April 9 General 
Sir John Nixon arrived to command it. His instructions 
were to retain complete control of Lower Mesopotamia, 
including the vilayet of Basra and all outlets to the sea, and 
of all such portions of the neighbouring territories as affected 
his operations. So far as was feasible without prejudice 
to his main operations he was also to endeavour to secure 
the safety of the oil-fields, pipe lines and refineries, and 
further, in anticipation of possmle eventualities, to study a 
plan for advancing on Bagdad. 

So effectually had the Euphrates blockade checked the 
enemy that the loiig-expcctcd offensive did not develop till 
after his arrival. It was heralded on April 11 by a bombard- 
ment of Kurnah from the Turkish position just above. Next 
day there was a demonstration against Ahwaz, and simul- 
taneously the attack on our position at Shaiba developed in 
full force. We were holding the place with one cavalry and 
two infantry brigades, and mter heavy fighting, which lasted 
till nightfall, the attack was repulsed with severe loss to the 
enemy. Next day Major-General C. J. Melliss, who was in 
command, counter-attacked and drove the enemy back on a 
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position they had prepared at Barjisiya, three or four miles 
to the south-west. This position he attacked on April 14. 
It was a desperate fight that lasted all dajr, but by skilful 
tactics and indomitable persistence the valiant tenacity of 
the Turks was at last Woken. A precipitate retirement 
began and quickly became a rout. Pursuit was impossible 
for our exhaustctl troops, but the Euphrates flotilla was 
waiting its opportunity. It had been able to take no part 
in the battle, though the Shushan had had a little action of 
her own with two Thornycroft patrol boats, which she put 
to flight. In the evening, however, she was joined by a 
further force, so that the flotilla, which was now commanded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel R. P. Molesworth, R.G.A., could .show 
two naval 4-7-incli guns, a 12-pounder and three 3-poundcrs, 
besides a military 5-inch and an 18-pounder. With this 
force he went up to Nukhaila. As they approached at 
dawn a number of maJiailas could be seen making sail. As 
yet our people had no news of how the battle had gone; 
but what they saw could only mean that the enemy had been 
defeated the previous day and a vigorous pursuit was begun. 
Twelve of the largest dhows were destroyed or captured, but 
then came a gale which prevented anything being done for 
the whole of next day. When it abated they pushed on to 
Ghabishiya, but only to find it deserted. The enemy in 
scattered groups were flying across the desert in disorder. 
The truth was that our success had stifled the last breath 
of the Jehad. The Arab tribesmen had turned on the Turks, 
and with all the skill of hereditary robbers they were harassing 
and plimdering them as they fled. It was a wholly broken 
and demoralised force that at last got back to Nasiriya. 
Their commander had committed suicide before his assembled 
officers when the Arabs turned against him. Their losses 
w'ere about 6,000 men and a great quantity of arms and 
munitions which were found on the battlefield and at the 
river posts. 

The work of the blockade flotilla was now done, and it 
could be withdrawn. The attempt to turn our Mesopotamian 
flank had failed, and failed so disastrously that its effects 
spread far and wide. Not only was General Nixon now free 
to operate in force up the Karun river in order to clear the 
enemy out of Persian Arabistan, but through all that district 
the Arabs began to renoimce the Jehad, 'flie result was that 
when Major-General G. P. Gorringe, towards the end of 
April, was sent up the river with lus division the Turks fell 
back before him. The advance was one of the greatest 
difficulty. In a bold effort to cut off the enemy’s retreat he 
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left the river twenty miles short of Ahwaz and struck north- 
ward across the swampy desert to the hills. Jlut their retreat 
had been too rapid for him ; they had just passed ahead of his 
column, and all he could do was to press on their heels and 
drive them back the way they came. On May 4 he entered 
Bisaitin, and Persian Arabistan was again clear of the enemy, 
and the oil-fields and pipe line secured. 

In this wholly successful operation the flotilla could lake 
no part. Their turn was to come. For the present they were 
busy with work preparatory to further and larger operations 
by which General Nixon intended to follow up his victory at 
Shaiba. To consolidate the position in Lower Mesopotamia it 
seemed to him necessary to occupy Nasiriya and Amara, 
the two points from which the attacks on his flanks had 
originated. This forward movement had been sanctioned 
from home, and the minor units of the flotilla were investi- 
gating the channels about Plammar lake with a view to the 
advance up the Euphrates. About this phase, however, 
there was no immediate hurry. Far more important and 
more pressing was the capture of Amara. Since it was from 
that point the columns which attaclced Ahwaz had started, 
it was probably there the baffled troops would retire, and if 
their retreat could be cut off it would mean a real and telling 
success. 

The first operation would have to be the forcing of the 
Turkish position above Kumah, where the enemy’s advanced 
posts faced our own at a distance of 2,000 to 3,000 yards on 
both sides of the river. It was no easy matter.^ The inunda- 
tion was now at its highest; Kurnah itself was an island, and 
as far as the eye could sec there was nothing but a reedy waste 
of water, broken by a few low detached sandhills on which 
the Turks were entrenched. The nearest, known to us as 
“ Norfolk hill," was on the west or Kurnah bank. In rear of it 
was “ One Tree liill,” on the east bank, and “ One Tower hill ” 
on the west. Further back again was a stronger post, “ Gun 
hill." Two miles in roar of this was the main position at 
Abu Aran village, and on the extreme horizon could just be seen 
the enemy’s camps at Muzaibila and Ruta, below which was 
the obstruction they had formed by sinking iron barges. 

To attack such a position involved work of an almost 
unprecedented character. Though the water was but two 
feet deep, it was intersected by so many ditches and canals 
that wading was impossible. The only way to enable the 
infantry to move freely was to adopt the methods of the 
amphibious natives and embark them in the heliums, 

^ Seo Map 2. 
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Large numbers had to be collected, and as many as possible 
were lightly armoured with steel plates to give protection 
against rifle and machine-gun fire. As soon as the men had 
learned to use them brigade training had to proceed with 
every movement translated into terms of canoes. As for 
the cavalry, it could not be used at all. Its place had to be 
supplied by the flotilla, and on the flotilla, too, the force would 
have to rely for its artillery as soon as it had advanced beyond 
the range of the heavy batteries at Kurnah. Here the 
mobility of the water-borne guns gave us a valuable advantage, 
for though the main attack must be frontal up the course of 
the Tigris, it seemed possible at least to menace the flanks of 
the position. On either side of the river were two creeks 
which led nortlnvard, the one, A1 Huwair creek, from the 
Euphrates, the other, Shwaiyib river, which joined the Shatt- 
al-Arab below Kurnah. These Captain Nunn was investi- 
gating while the elaborate details of the strange operation were 
worked out by the staff, and the bellunis and other river craft 
were being collected and prepared. He had now, besides 
the Espik^e and Odin, his third sloop, the Clio, She had been 
long on her way from Suez, for apart from its duties with the 
Expeditionary Force the squadron had to be continually 
showing the flag at any gulf port where there were signs of 
imrcst or hostility. She had got as far as Muscat when it 
was found that German propaganda at Bushire, the head- 
quarters of our political and naval activity in the gulf, had 
set up such a threatening state of affairs that she had to be 
diverted to that port, and there from March 12 to April 10 
she had to remain till things were quieter. The Indian Marine 
ship Dalhousie vras similarly engaged, but he had the Lamence. 
The A1 Huwair creek was found to have been mined, and some 
time had to be spent in clearing the neighbouring swamp 
villages and maldng aU secure. It was not till the end of 
May that all the complex arrangements were complete, and 
the whole force concentrated at Kurnah under Major-General 
C. V. F. Townshend, who had arrived from India on April 
22 to command the Vlth Indian Division.^ 

^ The Tiaits of the division which took part in the operation were : 

mh Infantry Brigade. nth Infantry Brigade. 

(Brigadier-Qeneral W. 8. Belamain.) {Lieut.-Colonel 8. H. Clmo.) 

2nd Bn. Doreetehire Keghnent. Ist Bn. Oxfordshire and Buokinc- 
101th Wellesley’s Eifles. hamshiro Light Infanfinr. 

117th Mahrattas. 22nd Punjabis. 

103rd Mahratta light Infantry. 

119th Infantry, 

DivUional Troops— one batteiy, E,F.A, l/6th Hants (Howitzer) Battery, 
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To him General Nixon committed the conduct and organi- 
sation of tJic fantastic adventure. Though the idea he had 
worked out was a combined frontal and flank attack, the 
frontal attack up the main channel was to be the decisive 
one, and was to be supported by the bulk of the artillery 
ashore and afloat. The Espiegle, preceded by two launches 
to sweep — for the river above Kurnah was known to be 
mined — was to accompany this attack with the General on 
board, and with her were to go the Odin, two naval horse- 
boats with 4'7-inch guns, and two gun barges with 5-inch and 
4-inch guns. The Clio, Lamrcncc and Miner were at first to 
assist the fortress guns in covering the advance. The Comet, 
which had come down from Ahwaz, was to move in company 
with an armed transport up the Shwaiyib river abreast of the 
Turkish position to cover the trtrniiig attack which was to 
be made by the 22nd Punjabis against One Tree hill, the only 
post the enemy had on the eastern bank. Up the other creek 
the two stern-wheelers, Shushan and Mmaffii, were to make 
a demonstration against the opposite flank with the assistance 
of a swarm of Arabs under the friendly Sheikh of Medina in 
their own heliums.^ 

At 5.0 a.m. on May 81 the preparatory bombardment 
began. By that time the Punjabis in their heliums had 
already stolen up to a point ■within a mile east-south-east 
of their objective and had deployed in the water. As soon 
as the guns began they crept slowly on, and by 0.80 had 
rushed One Tree hill and captured its slender garrison. Easy 
as the surprise had been, it was of no small importance, for 
the Punjabis could now enfilade Norfolk hill on the opposite 
bank with their machine-guns. Against this point the rest 
of the 17th Brigade were now moving over the floods in their 
armoured heliums, making their way like rats tlxrough the 
jungle of reeds. No eye could see them nor could the enemy 
attend to anything but the squadron in the river. Preceded 
W the launches, Shaitan and Sumana, working a sweep, the 
Espiegle and Odin were pushing up stream, followed by the 
gun barges, with the Clio and Lawrence in support and the 

B.I'.A., two heaiw battories, one mountain battery, 2nd Bn. Norfolk 

Begiment, 4Sth rionoers, two companioa and Bridging I^ain, Sappers and 
Miners, one Divisional Signal Company. 

Besidos tbo three sloops, the Lautrenoe, the armed launohes, stem- wheelers 
and gun-lightors, a very large flotilla of small craft had boon organised. All 
snpply and field ambnlanco was floating, and belhims liad been provided for 
one whole brigade (about sixty to a battalion), besides those carrying rafts 
for the maohme-guns. 

^ Medina is a -village on the south bank of the Euphrates fifteen miles 
above Kurnah. 
vox Tn. 
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16th Brigade in steamers. Upon the leading ships the guns 
in the enemy’s positions at One Tower hill and Gun hill were 
concentrated, but the sloops and the fortress guns and howitzers 
soon silenced them, and by 7.30 the Oxford and Bucks L.I. had 
Norfolk hill. In another liour One Tower lull had surrendered. 
Only Gun hill remained. Upon this the naval guns con- 
centrated, and at 11.40 it also surrendered to the lOSrd 
Mahratta L.I. So by noon it w^as all over. Thanks to the 
admirable staff work, and the skill the troops had developed 
in managing the belluins, aU had gone like the ticking of a 
clock, and the long-prepared position fell in a morning’s 
work. Our own losses were negligible. The enemy’s 
casualties in killed and wounded were over 100, and we hud 
in our hands 250 prisoners and three guns. 

This, however, was only a beginning. It was no more 
than an outpost line that had been taken. The enemy’s 
main force, as we have seen, was higher up. Two miles above 
they had a position at Abu Aran, and two miles beyond that 
another on both banks at Muzaibila and Ruta, below which 
was the obstruction they had made on their first retreat from 
Kurnali. These were not to be attempted till next day. 
It was necessary to consolidate the ground that had been 
won and to rest the men after their exhausting spell of work 
in the intense heat that prevailed. 

The coming day’s work was to begin at dawn with a 
frontal attack on Abu Aran by the flotilla, while the 17th 
Brigade made a wide sweep to take in flank from the west- 
ward. The 16th Brigade would be landed at Abu Aran, and 
together they would deal with Muzaibila. But when the 
bombardment began there was no reply, and as soon as the 
aircraft got back from Basra, where alone there was enough 
dry ground for landing, they reported the enemy in full 
retreat. Instantly General Townshend decided to pursue 
and keep them on the run, and now the flotilla had to take 
up its cavalry fimetion. The infantry were ordered to con- 
centrate at Abu Aran, while the General pursued with the 
flotilla. The 16th Brigade was to hold Abu Aran, the 17th was 
to embark in their empty transports and follow him, and the 
Norfolks were also to come on. Then the General, with no 
more of his division than his staff and a guard of a dozen men, 
hurried on in the Espiegle, with the Clio and Odin in company 
and the Shaitan and Swmana sweeping ahead. 

It was an exciting chase.^ Several mines had been dis- 
covered, more were known to be ahead, but fortunately the 
engineer officer who laid them had been taken prisoner, and 

^ See Map 1. 
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being placed for custody in one of the sweeping launches, 
made no dilTicuIty in pointing out whore they lay. Still 
there were the sunken lighters below Rula. As they 
approached the place they could sec above it the gunboat 
Mannariss, with another steamer and other river craft flying 
up the river. A hasty reconnaissance seemed to show that 
the current had scooped a channel on one side of the obstruc- 
tion. Captain Nunn decided to try, and in a short time all 
tliree sloops successfully scraped through the dilfleult passage. 
Then the chase began in earnest, and surely it was unique. 
Here was a General pursuing with his Staff far ahead of his 
army, knowing little of what was ahead except that the enemy 
was flying before him. It was all an improvisation. His 
idea as expressed in general orders was, if he got the Turks on 
the run to hurry after the flotilla with the ICth Brigade. He 
had no intention to pursue in person, but still he permitted 
Captain Nunn to carry him onward mile after mile, bend 
after bend, and as they steamed against the surging current 
the river became ever narrower and more tortuous. So 
sharp were the turns and so swift the current that the sloops 
could barely get round them and never without bumping 
heavily against one bank or the other. For them, too, it 
was an adventure beyond sober imagination. Built for 
police work where the oceans spread widest, they were driving 
irresponsibly up an uncharted waterway in chase of flying 
infantry, where such ships had never sailed before, into the 
heart of an ancient continental empire a hundred and fifty 
miles from the open sea. 

The Shaitan was leading alone, for the Sumana had been 
left behind to seize a quantity of arms which the enemy in 
the flight had abandoned near Muzaibila. The chase was 
long and arduous in the intense heat, but foot by foot the 
flying enemy was overhauled. Towards sunset they could 
be clearly seen — first the familiar white sails of the mahailas 
struggling against the current; then the steamer Mosul, 
full of troops and towing two barges equally crowded; and 
ahead of all the gunboat Marmariss similarly employed. 
Just as the sun dipped the Shaitan was able to open fire on 
the rearmost boats. The EspUgle followed quickly upon 
the Mosul, and then the reward began to be reaped. Botli 
steamers hurriedly cast off their tows, and when before the 
brief twilight was done the blue dome of Ezra’s tomb could 
be made out in its clump of palm trees, the mahailas could be 
seen lowering their sails and the small boats mooring under 
the banks. The OAin, as last in the line, was ordered to stop 
and take possession, while the rest went on in the dusk after 
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the Mosul and Marmariss, firing till the targets could no 
longer be seen. At 8.0 navigation was no longer possible. 
They had to stop, and by aid of their searchlights they took 
possession of two large lighters and several more mahailus 
laden with troops, guns, mines and munitions, which the 
Turkish gunboats had abandoned. Here, too, they fouzid a 
steamer which a shell from the Shaitan had sunk. 

Two hours after midnight the moon rose and it was 
possible to move on. Leaving the Odm to guard the prisoners 
and booty, the Espiegle and Clio went on again with the 
Miner and Comet, who by this time had got up as well as the 
Shaitan and Sumana. As they proceeded the navigation 
became more and more intricate, until at 4.15, some six 
miles above Ezra’s tomb, and just as the Marmariss was in 
sight again, the Espiegle had to stop with nothing but mud 
under her keel. Eire was opened at once on the Turkish 
gunboat. There was no reply, and an armed party sent to 
investigate found her cut to pieces, abandoned and on fire. 
The Mosul could also be seen round the next bend, and on 
her the Clio fired. The immediate response was a white 
flag, and the Shaitan went on and took possession.! 

The evidence of the enemy’s demoralisation was now 
complete. It was a sore temptation, with all the day before 
them, to carry on and see how things were up at Amara. 
But it was still fifty miles on, the sloops could go no farther 
and the army was fifty miles astern. But on the heels of a 
routed enemy much may be dared, and, after a short con- 
sultation with the General, Captain Nunn decided to carry 
on in the Comet with the other launches. The Miner soon 
had to be left for lack of water, but the Louis Petty had come 
up, and she, with the Shaitan and Sumana, each towing a 
horse-boat with a 4’7-inch naval gun, continued the pursuit. 
No sign of opposition was encountered. At Qala Salih, half- 
way to Amara, which they reached in the early afternoon, 
some cavalry and an infantry company were dispersed with 
a few shells, and then the notables came off to malce sub- 
mission. A few miles further on they stopped for tlie night. 

At daylight next morning, June 8, they moved again up 
the interminable succession of bends, less able than ever to 
tdl what was roimd the next corner, but everywhere the 
vill^ers still greeted them with white flags and signs of 
obeisance. No troops were seen, but when they reached 
Abu Sidra, twelve miles short of their destination, it became 

^ The captures up to this time, besides the Marmariss and MostU. wore 
two steel lighters, seven matmlas, two field guns, lai-ge quonlaties of rifles 
ana ammunition, 140 prisoners and treasure to the amount of over £1,000. 
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necessary to go more warily. The flotilla was concentrated, 
and Lieutenant M. Singleton in the Shaitan, the fastest 
launch, was sent three miles ahead with Captain R. G. Peel 
of the General’s Staff and a small launch as despatch boat, to 
ascertain and report whether Amara was being held or 
evacuated. Then the Comet, leading the rest of the launches 
and the gun barges, followed. 

By 2-0 the Shaitan was within three miles of the town 
without having found any sign of tlic enemy, but just as she 
turned into the Amara reach, troops in large numbers were 
seen leaving the place by a bridge of boats and getting into 
a barge on the other bank which was secured to a steamer. 
The bridge was immediately opened, but before the steamer 
could get through, a shot from the Shaitan’s 12-pounder 
brought her to, and the troops took to the shore and made 
off up the river. The Shaitan followed through the bridge. 
As she passed it about half a battalion of infantry were just 
debouching on to the by-ways. At sight of her they hurried 
back up the narrow streets. Lieutenant Singleton went on. 
On rounding the westerly bend of the river above the town a 
number of troops were seen retreating on either hand, 
some 1,500 on the one bank and 600 on the other, both 
abreast and ahead of him, so that with those still in the town 
he was practically surrounded by the enemy. Still, though 
the river here was less than 200 yards broad, no shot was fired 
on either side, and he held on for 1,000 yards further, when 
100 Turks came down to the bank and surrendered. After 
quietly taking their rifles on board and ordering them to 
march down stream parallel with the Shaitan, he turned back, 
and had not gone far when another 150 also surrendered. 
They were dealt ivith in the same way, and these also he 
continued to escort towards the Comet, which was just coming 
up the Amara reach.^ 

As she approached with the rest of the flotiUa all was 
quiet under the burning afternoon sun ; the steam craft and 
lighters at the quays were deserted, and abreast of them she 
anchored. Still no sign of movement or preparation for 

^ Of this incident Captain Peel in his report to the General wrote ; “ Thus 
ShaiUm oaosod 2,000 Turks to evacuate Amara and captured some 260 with 
eleven olliooi'S by firing three shells and a display of cool audacity which even 
the Boyal Navy would find hard to equal. ... 1 am convinced had 1 been 
in command 1 should novor have dared to proceed in. the way she did, ignoring 
a strong force in my roar and with the knowledge that a few resolute Turks 
on either bank might easily have accounted lor the crew at almost point 
blank.” This was also Captain Nunn’s opinion. Lieutenant Sin^eton was 
awarded the D.S.O., and the D.S.M. was gpven to his Coxswain A. J. Eoberts 
and Gunlayer W. H. Rowe. 
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defence, but it was difficult to know what to do next. Amara 
was quite an important port and trading centre, it was the 
headquarters of a sanjak, and its population w'as estimated 
at 20,000, besides its garrison. Our own troops were a 
day and a half’s steaming down the river, and in the whole 
flotilla, counting the General’s Staff and guard, there were no 
more than 100 white men besides the Lascar stokers. Bold- 
ness had served them well, and with a culminating stroke of 
it they acted on the spot. A boat, maimed by a couple of 
seamen and one marine, was sent off from the Comet with a 
corporal and twelve men of the West Kent and l/5th Hants 
Territorial Battery, and the final scene of the fairy tale was 
plaj'^ed. The boat was met by an offer to surrender. In the 
barracks was found a whole battalion of the Constantinople 
fire brigade. Corps d'dite as they were, they gave themselves 
up to a few of the boat’s crew. The Turkish General, the Civil 
Governor, and between thirty and forty officers handed in 
their swords on board the Comet, and during the afternoon 
the British flag was hoisted over the Governor’s house. 

Still the position was highly delicate. With the Shaitan's 
captures there were now about 700 prisoners, and more, 
including the officers and crew of the Marmariss, were con- 
tinually coming in for fear of the Arabs. As many as possible 
were put on board a lighter and moored in mid-stream, but 
it was little more than a tenth of the total, and it could not 
be long before such fine troops recovered their spirit and found 
out how slender was the force opposed to them. Messages 
were despatched down the river for the troops to press on. 
Hour after hour the southern horizon was eagerly scanned for 
a sign of them till darkness fell. What the morrow would 
bring none could tell, but towards morning the distant glow 
of a searchlight could be seen, and by dawn the smoke of the 
leading transport. So the position was saved. By 10.0 a.m. 
(June 4) the Norfolks came up. But it was not a moment 
too soon. In the town the Arabs had discovered the real 
state of affairs, and had already started to fire and loot when 
they amved. Then all was quiet, and Amara was securely 
ours with an abundant booty. In the four days’ operations 
a gunboat and two steamers had been sunk, and the prizes 
w'ere three steamers, a couple of motor boats, ten iron barges 
and other craft, on board one of which was £l,000 in gold 
coin. The prisoners numbered 189 officers and 1,634 men, 
and amongst the captured material were 17 guns, 2,700 rifles 
and over a million rounds of small-arm ammunition. Nor 
was this the whole tale of success. For they had been in 
time to cut off the retreat of the troops retiring from Ahwaz. 
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Part of tho advanced guard, ignorant of what had happened 
at Ainara, was actually captured, the rest only escaped by 
dispersing v>rlth tlie loss of two guns, and these it seems were 
the fugitives whose retreat the Shaitan hurried on the east 
bank. The main body had to find its way northward to 
Kut, and there, too, the broken remnants of the Amara 
garrison eventually found refuge. The success was thus 
complete, and it was due not only to the audacity and alert 
resource in which the operation culminated, but in an equal 
degree to tho skilful and patient staff work by which each 
Service from first to last had made good the inabilities of the 
other, and to the close co-operation between them which, as 
General Nixon wi-ote in his despatch, “ stands out as a marked 
feature of the operations.” 



CHAPTER II 


THE DARDANELLES, MAY 5 TO JUNE 7 — EXPLOITS OF A 14 

AND E 11 — IN THE MARMARA — LOSS OF THE TJtIVMPn 

AND ilAJESTIC — THE THIRD BATTLE OF KBITIHA 

The success in Mesopotamia was the more welcome since 
in the main attack on the Ottoman Empire things had been 
going from bad to worse. The inability of the army had now 
extended to the squadron. It was not only that it was re- 
duced in strength, but the long-expected hour had come when 
it could no longer claim a full working command of the 
iEgean. The Queen Elizabeth had gone, and under the Italian 
Convention Rear-Admiral C. F. Thnrsby had left with the 
Queen (flag), Prince of Wales, Implacable and London. He 
joined the Italian fleet at Taranto on May 27. The four 
light cruisers which had been promised [Dmimouth, Dublin, 
Amethyst and SapMre) were mreody at Brindisi ; and Vice- 
Admiral J. M. de Robeck thus lost many of the ships which 
experience had made the most efficient at the work to be 
done. At the same time the Exmouth and Venerable joined 
from home, with the experience they had gained on the Belgian 
coast. The French had made up th' eir contingent of six battle- 
ships by sending the Suffren, Charlemagne and Patrie, under 
Vice-Admiral E, E. Nicol, who was now in command of the 
French Dardanelles Squadron. The agreed number of cruisers 
was reached by the arrival of tlie ID.6h&r from Brest and the 
Dupleix and Bruix from patrol duty in the Mediterranean. 
All were comparatively old cruisers, which, though good 
enough for supporting troops ashore, could not make up for 
the fight cruisers Admiral de Robeck had lost. They had 
to be replaced, and accordingly the Chatham and Cornwall 
were ordered to the Dardanelles from East Africa. 

The squadron thus reconstituted might have served well 
enough but for the new danger that was menacing it. 
The supporting ships were now under Rear-Admiral Stuart 
Nicholson, Rear-Admiral R. E. Wemyss having resumed his 
duttes as Senior Naval Officer at Mudros, and they were doing 
their best to assist the continual trench warfare that was going 
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on and to keep down the fire of the new heavy batteries which 
had been established on the Asiatic shore, and which were 
beginning to hamper seriously the work of supply upon the 
southern beaches. The efforts of the ships in this direction 
were, however, soon to be checked. It had long been realised 
that the appearance of German submarines in the Aigcan 
would naturally alter the situation for the worse. Sooner or 
later their arrival was inevitable, but so heavy was the 
strain in Home Avatevs that little provision had been possible 
to meet the peril. No destroyers and few trawlers were to 
be had, and in default of them material had been sent out 
for closing the Straits ^vith a barrier, but so strong was the 
current that it was found impossible to place it in position, and 
the idea had had to be given up as impracticable. And now 
rumours were rife that German submarines had arrived, or were 
about to arrive. The Turks appear to have expected them 
on May 17, and the following day our Smyrna patrol reported 
that a large one had got into Smyrna. The news was specially 
disquieting, for our intelligence agents were reporting that 
two new divisions had been brought to Gallipoli, and that 
submarine attack on the supporting ships at Gaba Tepe was 
to be expected. The inference was that the two new divi- 
sions were to be used against the Anzacs. This we now know 
was true. General Liman von Sanders, we are told, had made 
up his mind to combine the first effort of the submarines with 
a desperate attack to drive the Anzacs into the sea, and so 
remove the threat to his communications with Krithia and 
Achi Baba. The two new divisions were accordingly com- 
mitted to Essad Pasha, and with the two old divisions already 
there he began the attempt in the early hours of the 19th. 
At daylight the attack developed great intensity, but in 
spite of the danger to the supporting ships the Admiral had 
kept all four of them {Canopy, Obtain Hcathcoat S. Grant, 
Senior Naval Officer, Triumph, Vengeance and Bacchante) 
in position, as well as four destroyers, and they were able to 
play their part. As assault after assault was made they 
kept up a continuous fire as directed from the shore. Over 
much of the line of conflict the opposing trenches were so close 
that they could do little in actual support of the infantry. 
But the artillery fire they could keep do^vll. No submarine 
appeared to disturb the bombardment. A ship in the 
Narrows tried to interfere, but was quickly driven off by the 
Triumph, and though the Turks had never fought with greater 
determination, they had to desist with nothing gained and 
losses so great that they had to ask for an armistice to bury 
the depd, Thf> re^tilt w**" r,11 th“t eoiild be de''ired, “ After 
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May 19,” the Turkish War Office has officially stated, “ it 
was realised that the Rritish defences at Anzac were too strong 
to enable us to effect anything against them without heavy 
artillery and plenty of ammunition,” and for nearly two months 
no major operation was attempted in this quarter. 

Nevertheless this could not be known at the time, and 
though no submarine attack had been made on the support- 
ing snips, the question of their exposure remained. For two 
days more there was still no sign of the threatened danger, 
but on the morning of May 22 a submarine was reported by 
several ships between Gaba Tepe aird Tekke Burnu. The 
transports were immediately ordered to raise steam and make 
for Mudros, and ships without nets to get under way. A 
thorough search failed to locate the enemy and no harm was 
done. It may even have been a false alarm — possibly due 
to dead mules, of which there were now many floating about 
— but that enemy submarines were in the vicinity could not 
be doubted, and steps had to be taken to minimise the risk. 
To the Admiral the problem was one of extreme difficulty. 
The presence of some covering ships he regarded as indis- 
pensable for the sake of the army. Its supply of artillery 
ammunition was so short that it was powerless to deal with 
the enemy’s batteries without naval assistance. What he did, 
therefore, was to reduce the ships at Gaba Tepe from four to 
two, with one in reserve at Imbros, and those of the Southern 
Division from seven to four. That even six were to remain 
was solely due to what he felt was his minimum duty to the 
army, yet to the soldiers the change looked like a stampede. 
There can be little doubt, however, that Admiral de Robeck 
was taking the utmost legitimate risk that was consistent 
with safeguarding their communications. 

Nor did it mean resting on a merely defensive attitude; 
for as it became clear that the enemy, having failed to dis- 
lodge us by direct means, was bent on breaking our hold 
by cutting up our sea communications, so we by the same 
means were doing our best to cut up his. How far we had 
succeeded was now known. Lieutenant-Commander E. C. 
Boyle had just returned from the Marmara to tell the tale 
of E 14. Since his successful attack on his persecutors on 
May 1 the patrols had treated him with more discretion, but 
he had had little luck. Till May 6 no chance presented itself, 
but on that day he fell in with a large transport under convoy 
of one of the smartest of the enemy’s German-built destroyers. 
The escort was being very well handled, and as it was a flat 
calm an attack was a very delicate matter. Yet by timing 
it when the destroyer was on the far side of the transport 
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he was able unseen to fire his shot at 600 yards. It was 
a fair right-angled hit, but the torpedo failed to explode. 
Next day there was another good chance at a transport 
coming through the Marmara strait, but she saw the danger 
in time and turned back to Constantinople.^ Day after day 
steamers were chased, but the few that were overhauled were 
full of refugees and were allowed to proceed. May 10 was a 
more exciting day. It began in the eastern part of the sea 
by a destroyer running over the submarine near Kalolimno 
island, but in the evening two large transports, escorted by 
another German-built destroyer, came along. The first 
torpedo fired at the leading transport did not run true and 
it was a miss, but then the bad luck ended. The second 
hit the other transport and exploded with such force that 
debris and men could be seen falling into the water. She 
was, in fact, crowded with troops proceeding from Con- 
stantinople to Gallipoli. Starting in life as the White Star 
liner Germania, she was now the Ottoman transport Gul 
Djemal, a ship of 5,000 tons, and on board of her were 6,000 
men and a battery of artillery. What became of her could 
not be seen — anight had fallen and she disappeared into the 
darkness. Later on an eye-witness on the island declared that 
she turned back on her course, but sank almost immediately 
with aU hands.* 

So at last Lieutcna,nt-Commander Boyle could feel he 
had struck a blow of high material and moral consequence, 
but it had cost him his last torpedo, for the one he 
had left proved defective. Still, innocuous as he was, with- 
out a gun and with a single periscope left which he dared 
not expose to rifle fire, he held on. He could at least keep 
up the impression he had made, and so hope to hamper the 
flow of the enemy’s reinforcements and supplies. One small 
steamer he did manage to force ashore, out that was all. 
Still he continued to cruise until May 17, when he was recalled 
by the Admiral in order to give his successor the benefit of 
his experience. 

Meanwhile the enemy, pending the arrival of the German 
submarines, was devel(ming his other means of distmbing 
our supply service. More and heavier guns were being 
brought into action against the beaches and imicr anchorages, 
and the need of ship fire to keep them in check became every 
day more indispensable. Every day the duty battleships, 
in hourly expectation of submarine attack, were at their 
firing stations. For two days after the first alarm nothing 
happened, but then the crisis came. On May 25 Admiral 
^ Sea Mftp 3. ® Prize Court Boport, LloyA’a Liat, Jan. 80, 1017. 
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Nicholson in the Swifisure was olt Cape Helles, expecting 
the Majestic to relieve liim.^ The Agameynnon was anchored 
near by till the hour she Avas to go inside and assist the 
French in dealing with the Asiatic heavy batteries. Up 
at Anzac the Truim 2 }h was under way with her nets out 
off Gaba Tepe, ready to deal with any Turkish battleship 
that attempted to fire from the Narrows. On the Anzac 
north flank was Captain Heathcoat Grant in the Canopus, 
In the early morning he had been engaged in supporting 
another raid at Suvla Bay, where the observation post on 
Nibrunessi Point, destroyed a fortnight earlier, had been 
restored. About fifty troops in the destroyers Chelmer and 
Colne landed, and once more demolished it, and at 7.0 a.ni. 
the Chelmer came down to protect the Triumph, The Canopus 
then moved off to meet the Vengeance, which was coming up 
from Mudros to relieve her. Special precautions were being 
taken, for it was clear at an early hour that a submarine was 
about. 

It was a Grimsby trawler, the Minoru, that gave the first 
alarm — one of those maids-of-all-work of the fleet that 
were doing everything no one else could be found to do, 
and doing it weU. Towards 7.80 a.m. off the entrance she 
began giving sharp blasts on her siren. It was all she could 
do. For the traAvlers, having been sent out as minesweepers, 
were unarmed, and indeed when they started there were no 
guns to give them. Their only method of attack was to ram, 
and for this they had scarcely speed enough. They could, 
however, give the alarm to destroyers. The Har^iy, Avho 
with another destroyer was patrolling round the Cape Helles 
battleships, at once rushed to the spot and passed the warning 
signal. She quickly saw the submarine making apparently 
for the Si. Louis oft Sedd el Bahr, and pressed after it. Pos- 
sibly for tills reason the French battleship was not attacked, 
or it may be, as we had been informed, the submarine’s 
orders Avere to deal with the ships at Anzac. At all events 
the enemy held on, and ten minutes later her periscope was 
seen passing between the Swifisure and Agamemnon going 
north. The Swifisure fired on her, but she disappeared, and 
nothing more was seen of her till shortly after 10.0. By that 
time the Vengeance Avas zigzagging up from Mudros, and when 
she was due east of Cape Kepnalo the track of a torpedo was 
seen coming for her from shorewards. A smart tm'n to stai-- 
board swimg her clear, and after a few rounds at her assailant’s 
periscope she held on for Gaba Tepe, while the submarine 
made off up the coast. The Talbot, which was off Y Beach, 

* See Map 4. 
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and all available destroyers and trawlers spread in seareh. 
Four times was licr periscope seen and fired on, and once a 
destroyer ran right over her without touching. When the 
Vengeance reached Gaba Tepe Captain Heathcoat Grant 
transferred to her, and the Canopus started for Mudros, heading 
to take the safe course round the north of Imbros. As the 
hunt indicated that the submaiinc was coming nortWards up 
the coast. Captain Heathcoat Grant ordered the Manica and 
all transports present to clear away for the protected Imbros 
anchorage at Kcphalo Hay. Then the excitement quickened. 
A quarter of an hour later the Canopus, which was now half-way 
to Imbros, signalled another submarine 2,000 yards to the 
northward of her, steering south. She was working up to 
full speed, zigzagging hard, with the Ribble guarding her, 
and she was not attacked. On receiving the report Admiral 
Nicholson at noon signalled to Admiral de Hobeck, who was 
at Kephalo in the Lord Nelson, for leave for all ships to retire 
tliere. If it was indeed a submarine wliich the Canopus 
had seen, the probability was there were two of them, and 
this impression was quicldy confirmed.^ 

Six miles away to the south-eastward was the Triumph 
at her firing station off Gaba Tepe, still under way, with her 
nets down, light guns manned and all watertight doors 
closed, and round her the Chelmer was patrolling at 15 knots. 
About 12.25, as the destroyer was rounding the battlesliip’s 
bows, .she saw a suspicious white wash 500 yards on the 
Triumph's starboard beam. Instantly she made a dash 
for it, but too late. The Triumph had started firing at the 
periscope, but in another minute a shock of extraordinary 
violence seemed to lift her, and then for a while she was 
smothered fore and aft in a shower of falling water and coal. 
The torpedo had got fairly home as though her nets had been 
a spider’s web. When she could be seen again she had listed 
ten degrees. As she continued to heel over, the Chelmer 
rushed u;p under her stern wallc, and by a fine display of 
seamanship was able to take off a number of men before, 
ten minutes after the battleship was struck, she capsized. For 
nearly half an hour she remained floating bottom upwards, 
and then, with a lurch that sent her stern high in the air, 
she slowly disappeared. As she went down the rescued men 
gave her a last cheer with cries of “ Good-bye, old 
for her requiem. Happily there were many to swdl the sound 
of that farewell. The moment her list had become dangerous 
the “ Hetreat ” had been sounded and the men had quietly 

^ The existenoe p{ this aubmaiine is very nneertain. Even in the Oanopna 
it was reo^aided as doubtful, and the Bihbh did not report it at all. 
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dropped down from the nets and booms. Thus, thanks 
to the prompt action of the Chelmcr and the otlicr craft 
which hurried to the rescue, nearly all were saved. The 
Chelmer and her boats alone took up over 600 officers and men, 
and in the end only tlu'ee officers and seventy men were lost. 

Yet the loss was severe enough. For the Australians 
and New Zealanders it was like an old friend gone, so ready 
and skilful had she been to help at every turn of good or 
evil fortune. They were even loth to believe she was dead, 
and were for subscribing a month’s pay all round towards 
salving her. Deep as was the moral impression of the brilliantly 
executed attack, it was small compared \vith the material 
effect on the whole plan of operations. Not only did it mean 
a serious new complication in the problems of supplying the 
various beaches, but the fact had to be faced that continuous 
battleship support for the army was no longer possible. 
Admiral Nicholson in the Majestic withdrew to Kephalo for 
the night, the rest of the ships were withdrawn to Mudros, 
and destroyers took their place. But the lesson was yet 
to be driven further home. On the following day (20th) 
nothing further happened, and all was quiet except for a 
submarine reported by the J auriguiherry off the entrance. 
It was during the afternoon, and the French battleship was 
zigzagging between Kum Kale and Sedd el Bahr when a 
periscope suddenly appeared 100 yards from her. At the 
moment fortunately she was altering helm, so that instead 
of being torpedoed she ran over the submarine, and some on 
board believed they had cut her in two.^ Another hunt was 
instituted, but nothing found, and Admiral Nicholson, who 
had returned to Helles in the morning, remained at his post 
taking every possible precaution against attack. 

The objective of the submarines was clear enough. What 
had most hampered the enemy’s operations was the fire of 
the battleships. This had first to be got rid of, and till 
that was done the transports could wait. Amongst the 
transports, therefore, a battleship could hope for a certain 
amount of security. Accordingly in the midst of those 
discharging stores at the southern beaches the Majestic was 
anchored with her nets out as close inshore as possible, and 
yet in a position where she could command the enemy’s 
principal positions. Outside the transports destroyer’s were 
patrolling, and in the entrance of the straits was a cordon of 
unarmed trawlers. Even against the skill and boldness of 
the German submarine commander the berth seemed safe 
enough, but the sun was barely up on May 27 when it was 
^ Vedel : Nos Marins & la Guerre, p. 187. 
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shown how inadequate the precautions were. At C.15 a 
periscope broke the water no more than 400 yards away on 
the Majestic's port beam. She opened fire immediately, but 
not before the track of a torpedo was seen coming through 
one of the few gaps in the surrounding screen of trans- 
ports. It was a shot the best might envy. Striking the 
nets the torpedo went clean through them without a check 
and took its tai'get fair amidships. Another followed 
instantly, and in seven minutes the famous old ship, the 
pride of the old Channel fleet, in whose design the whole 
thought and experience of the Victorian era had culminated, 
capsized. So good, however, was the discipline that all the 
officers and nearly all the men were saved. Of her whole 
complement, only about forty who were killed by the ex- 
plosions or became entangled in the nets were missing. The 
ship did not sink, but being in only nine fathoms of water, 
lay resting on her foremast with the fore-end of her keel 
and bottom plating awash, looking like a stranded whale. 
Yet she was gone, and with her the last hope of clinging to 
what still was left of the system by which the army had 
been supplied and supported. Never before, perhaps, had a 
military operation been so deeply affected by means so small. 
For the brilliant way in which the enemy submarine had been 
handled, both services had nothing but admiration. It was 
indeed no more than was to be expected from the man in 
command. For later on he was known to be none other 
than Lieutenant-Commander Hersing, the determined officer 
who in April, in spite of every difficulty, had brought his 
boat V 21 into the Mediterranean by way of Gibraltar, and 
had thus demonstrated the possibility — ^tiU then not credited 
— of navigating a submarine to the Adriatic without a half- 
way base of supply.^ Rcacliing Cattaro on May 18, with 
only half a ton of oil in his tanks, he had rested a week and 
then continued his voyage to the Dardanelles. The grave 
moral effects of the exploits in which his remarkable feat 
had resulted could not be disguised. Hundreds of Turkish 
troops, depressed by loss and failure and demoralised by 
the heavy shell from the sea, had seen the stampede of the 
ships they most dreaded; thousands of our own men had 
seen it and the loss of the ships as well, and they knew there 
was notliing now but the cruisers and destroyers to sujjport 
them in their daily struggle in the trenches. 

Fortuirately there was something to set on the other side. 
The day the Majestic was lost a message was received from 
E 11, and the tale she had to tell was no less stirring than 
^ Seo VoL n., p. 384 n. 
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that over which the enemy was exulting.^ This was the 
boat which had succeeded E 14, and the same in which, 
after failing to get into the Baltic, Lioutcnant-Conimandcr 
Nasmith on Christmas day, 1914, had so brilliantly rescued 
four wrecked airmen in the Heligoland Right while they 
were being attacked by a Zeppelin.® Lieutenant-Commander 
Royle in E 14 had safely run the gauntlet of the mines, nets 
and guns in the straits on May 18, and after learning all he 
could from him, Lieutenant-Commander Nasmith started the 
same night to find his way inward through the tangle of 
dangers himself. He was entirely successful. Though fired 
on by battleships and destroyers whenever his periscope 
showed, he reached the Marmara during the forenoon of 
May 19, All that day and the next nothing was seen in the 
western portion except torpedo-boats and armed trawlers. 
During the night, therefore, profiting by liis predecessor’s 
experience, he proceeded to the eastern end of the sea, 
where patrols were less active. There he seized a small 
sailing vessel, and trimming well down, lashed her alongside 
the conning-tower, and then cruised on a course which made 
him invisible from the eastward. But the ruse failed. His 
appearance going up the straits had evidently stopped all 
traffic. Nothing came along, and at nightfall he dismissed 
his prize and returned to the westward. 

Here there was still nothing but the patrols, and early 
on the 28rd he was back at Oxia island, eight miles south of 
the entrance to the Bosporus. In this position, while cap- 
turing a small sailing vessel, he sighted an empty transport 
returning to Constantinople and followed her. Now came 
his first stroke of luck. At anchor off the city was a Turkish 
torpedo-mnboat riving a fine target, and he attacked at 
once. Tme torpedo hit her fair amidships and she began to 
sink. Before she went down, however, she gamely got off 
a few rounds with a 6-pounder, ivith the first of which slic had 
the good luck to hit the submarine’s foremost periscope, and 
Lieutenant-Commander Nasmith retired to Kalolimno island 
to repair it, but in this he was unsuccessful. Then, after going 
west again, he started next morning (the 24th) for a cruise 
north-east towards Rodosto, the chief Turkish port on the 
Thracian coast. On this course he soon met a small steamer 
coming west- She was summoned to stop, but took no notice, 
nor had the submarine a gun to enforce her signal. A rifle 
shot at the bridge, however, quickly brought her to, and when 
she was visited an j^erican Journalist on board explained 
she was taking marines to Chanak. They were already in 
» See Map 3. ® See Vol. L, pp. 237-8, and Vol. II., p. 62. 
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the water, having capsized the boats in their hurry to get 
them away. As they all had lifebelts they were left alone 
to right the boats and escape, but the steamer was found to 
have a C-inch gun on boai'd, as well as several 12-pounder 
mountings and a quantity of 6-inch shell. She was therefore 
sunk with a demolition charge. 

But there was more to come. As she blew up smoke 
was seen coming up from the eastward. E 11 dived to 
attack, but the cliase, alarmed by the last explosion, altered 
course for Rodosto. When the submarine came to the sur- 
face the steamer was seen and chased till she was alongside 
the pier. With a gun she could easily have been finished, 
but the shallowness of the water made it very hazardous to 
dive within torpedo range. Still Lieutenant-Commander 
Nasmith was unwilling to leave her alone. Her deck was 
piled high with packing-eases which told she was a storeship 
heavily laden. So he took the risk and dived to attack. 
His periscope was greeted with rifle fire, but at one successful 
shot she burst into flames, and then the submarine, whose 
periscope could not be hidden owing to the shoalness of the 
water, made off out of the bay. Almost immediately a 
third steamer, laden, it is said, with barbed wire, was seen. 
To a summons to stop she replied by an attempt to ram, 
and then made away and beached herself under the cliffs. 
A demolition party was got ready to finish her, but a body of 
horsemen appeared on the cliff and opened so hot a fire that 
Lieutenant-Cfommander Nasmitli thought best to beat a 
hasty retreat. 

But appetite had grown with feeding. Nothing but small 
game was to be found in the open, and ne now made his way 
eastward to see what could be found in the Bosporus. 
Shortly after midday — at the fatal hour when the Tnumpk 
was sinking — he was off the entrance, and there, to use his 
own words, he “ dived into Constantinople.” Rising close 
to the United States guardship, he saw a large vessel lying 
alongside the arsenal. By an ominous coincidence she was 
called the Siarribul, and on her his blow fell. The first torpedo 
failed to run true, and came back on her, the second went 
straight for the target. The result could not be seen, for the 
submarine was suddenly swept aground by a cross-tide. But 
two explosions were heard, so that the stray torpedo w'hich 
narrowly missed her must have taken effect somewhere. 
As for the submarine, she behaved like a thing intoxicated 
by the wild adventure. Bouncing from shoal to shoal and 
spinning round with the current, she was quite out of control 
and in acute danger of destruction. Yet she survived, and 
voT in D 
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when in twenty minutes she was calm enough to come to 
the suiiace, she found herself well clear of the entrance. 
“ The next day,” wrote Lieutenant-Commander Nasmith, 
“ was spent resting in the centre of the Sea of Marmara.” 

Surely rest was never better earned. The material result 
of his unprecedented exploit w'as not great. The Stanibul 
was an old ship, and it seems they were able to beach her 
before she sank, but the moral effect was all that could be 
wished. For over 500 years, since the Turkish flag first flew 
on the city Avails, no foreign enemy had ever profaned the 
Golden Horn. All along the shores there was panic, shops 
were closed, troops disembarked from the transports, and sea 
communication between Constantinople and Gallipoli was 
practically stopped. 

So much of what the adventurous submarine had done 
was known the day the Majestic followed the Triumph to 
her end, but it was not the end of her cruise. For another 
eleven days she remained in the Marmara as active as ever. A 
little after midnight, as she was making her way back to the 
Bosporus, she encountered a large battleship, apparently the 
Barbarousse Haireddine, coming westward at high speed 
through the Marmara strait. She promptljr trimmed low to 
attack, but just as she neared the firing position she saw in the 
moonlight a destroyer coming right on the top of her and 
was compelled to dive. Next morning she was consoled by 
catching a convoy of one large and four small supply ships, 
and in spite of the escorting destroyer, torpedoed the large 
one. Keeping on towards the Golden Horn she attacked a 
steamer making for Panderma, the railway port on the south 
shore, but the torpedo failed to explode, although on its 
being recovered it was foimd to have hit. For the next 
tAvo days there was no luck. Little was moving, so on 
May 31 Lieutenant-Commander Nasmith decided to look 
into Panderma. There in the roads he found a large Rick- 
mers liner and torpedoed her, but she was towed ashore 
before she sank. All next day he waited for transports 
which were reported to be coming with troops from Ismid, 
in the extreme east of the Marmara, but nothing appeared. 
The following day, however, June 2, he was again in luck. 
After reporting to the Jed, which was the linking ship in the 
Gulf of Xeros, he was proceeding north-eastward up the 
northern coast when he met a vessel coming from the eastward. 
Diving to attack he ^ot in a successful shot, and the explosion 
was so extraordinanly violent, seeming to heave her whole 
upper deck overboard, that there could be no doubt she was 
full of ammunition. She sank almost immediately, and in 
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an hour or so another smaller storeship was attacked. The 
torpedo missed and could not be recovered owing to rifle 
fire from the shore, and for the same reason the storeship, 
which anchored and was abandoned close to shore, could 
not be demolished. Later on she attacked a despatch vessel 
escorted by two destroyers; again the torpedo missed, but 
this time it was recovered. 

So the work went on, with hairbreadth escapes from the 
destroyers that were now hotly hunting her and no further 
success till June 7, when failing machinery warned her it was 
high time to return. She had still two torpedoes left, and 
these were reserved for the battleships she expected to find 
in the Straits on her way down. As far as Chanak she smelt 
for her prey, but nothing was seen except a large empty 
troopship lying off Moussa bank, eight miles above Nagara 
point. The torpedoes were reserved for better game, but 
when none was found Lieutenant-Commander Nasmith 
turned back, doubled the dangerous Nagara point once more, 
and torpedoed her. Then at last he started to go out, but 
only to meet an adventure that outdid all the rest. 

He had passed the Narrows, diving deep to clear the mine- 
field beyond, when the boat began to grate as though on the 
bottom when no bottom was near. The only thing to do was 
to come up and investigate. As soon as the periscope was 
clear something ugly could be seen careering along twenty 
feet ahead of it. It could be nothing but a large mine with 
its moorings foul of one of the hydroplanes. There could be 
no worse company, but both shores bristled with guns and it 
was out of the question to come to the surface and clear it. 
There was no choice but to carry on with their evil shipmate 
in company. For an hour the nightmare continued till they 
were clear of the entrance. Then came the work of getting 
free. One false move must have proved fatal. What 
Lieutenant-Commander Nasmith did was to trim his vessel 
so that, while her bows were submerged, her stern was on 
the surface. In this position she went hard astern, till after 
a breathless interval the stern way, combined with the rush 
of water from the screws, caused the mine to slip free and 
drop off ahead lilce a necklace. The coolness and resource 
displayed was a fitting end to his brilliant cruise. In the 
comse of it he had sunk a gmiboat, two ammunition ships, 
two troopships, two storeships and beached and holed a 
third transport. He had also saved his vessel from an 
almost impossible situation.^ 

^ For thoir exploits in the Marmara both he and Lieutenant-Commander 
Boyle received the V.O. 
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If, then, with equal skill and daring the enemy was dis- 
turbing our communications, it was not done without retalia- 
tion. To the enemy, whose lines of supply were almost 
entirely by sea for at least some part of their extent, the 
interference must have been serious. The number of ships 
available was very limited — ^those sunk could not be replaced, 
and the repair of those damaged was practically impossible. 
More and more they had to r«y on land transport for troops 
and supplies, and it was quite inadequate. No railway ran to 
Gallipoli ; the nearest station was on the Adrianople line at 
Uzun Kupru, fifty miles from Bulair.^ The consequent delay 
and inconvenience were gi’eat, nor was there any relief except 
for the small quantities of stores that could be got through 
in small craft by night. 

Our own ease was not so bad, but for us the new develop- 
ment entailed a complete reorganisation of the system of 
supply. Transports could no lo^er anchor off the beaches 
and discharge into small craft. The only anchorage that as 
yet was safe for them was at Mudros. There a boom, which 
had been intended for the entrance of the Dardanelles, had 
just been completed across the channel leading into the 
inner harbour, and another was about to be laid at the 
entrance to the outer bay with material already on the spot. 
At Mudros, then, the transports would have to discharge, and 
this would mean for the already overworked fleet sweepers, 
trawlers and other small craft a trip each way of from flfty 
to sixty miles instead of a few thousand yards. It could 
only cause serious delay, and delay was specially untimely, 
for General Hamilton was preparing a last attempt to win 
Achi Baba and Krithia by a general assault. To add to the 
dififieulty the strain on the flotilla and small craft had been 
increased by the necessity of keeping up a systematic search 
of the ^gean coasts and islands, whose multitudinous 
indentations offered endless facilities for submarine supply 
bases. In the course of this work the long-suspected port 
of Budrum was visited by the Duplcix. Finding the harbour 
full of shipping she signified her intention to examine them. 
The Vali asked for time, and on its termination boats were 
sent in under flag of truce. They were fired on, and suffered 
serious loss. The Dt^leicc then closed in, and having extri- 
cated them, bombarded the town. On hearing her report 
Admiral de Robeck sent away the Bacchante and Kennel 
with orders to destroy all the shipping. Tliis they did on 
May 28, and having also laid the castle and barracks in ruins, 
came away. 

* See Map 6. 
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So importanb was it now to restrict the enemy’s sources 
of supply for his submarines that desultory operations of 
this character were not deemed sufficient. For the islands 
wliich were not in Turkish hands no more could be done, 
but with the mainland it was different, and at the Admiral’s 
suggestion it had been decided to institute a blockade of the 
whole coast from the Dardanelles down to Samos. It was 
declared on June 2, and was thenceforth carried on from the 
land-locked harbour of lero in Mityleni, where the officer 
in charge was stationed in a battleship or cruiser, and where 
with the sanction of the Greek Authorities an aerodrome was 
established. 

Such, then, was the awlcward situation which the new 
Board had to face, but in fact they found it had been dis- 
counted by their predecessors. For some time past they 
had been making provision to meet it with all speed. 
Some of the monitors that were to replace the battleships 
were already in commission, and the work of providing 
four of the Edgars ” with protective bulges to render them 
immune from mine or torpedo was well advanced. But until 
they arrived on the scene of action there was need of a definite 
understanding as to how far the squadron could continue to 
give direct support to the army. The first telegram sent by 
the new Board to Admiral de Robeck dealt with the point. 
Their suggestion was that he should keep liis battleships as 
much as possible at Mudros until netting patrols and other 
defensive arrangements that were in hand gave them reason- 
able security while bombarding, and that bombardments 
should be confined to occasions when important military 
operations were on foot. Even so their exposure should be 
reduced to the shortest possible time, and special precautions 
be taken to protect them with transports lashed alongside, 
and sea and air patrols. To enable him to act on these lines 
twenty more trawlers were ordered out, as well as thirty of 
the best drifters from Poole to work indicator nets. 

In reply the Admiral explained how he had gradually 
reduced the number of battleships at sea as the submarine 
menace closed in upon him. He was now confining the sup- 
port of the flanks to the “ Beagle ” class destroyers, with three 
battleships at short notice as supports, two at Mudros and 
the Eamouth at Kephalo, where her specially heavy nets would 
make her reasonably safe. Until he received similar nets for 
other ships it was all he could do pending the arrival of the 
monitors. 

They could not, however, be in time for the next important 
military operations. During the week which . had seen the 
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coming of the submarines the Allied line had been advanced 
by local operations to -within rushing distance of that of the 
enemy, and General Hamilton, rather than wait for his coming 
reinforcements, had determined to make one more attempt 
to carry the Aehi Baba position before the enemy could 
strengthen it. Though submarines were still showing them- 
selves the Admiral agreed to support the attack with two 
battleships. Accordingly on June 4, Admiral Nicholson took 
the Eannouth and Swijisure with the light cruiser Talbot off 
Helles, while the little Latouclie-Triville went inside close off 
Kereves ravine to support the right of the French.^ It was 
little enough the battleships could do. The aeroplanes were 
reporting submarines present, and though well covered by 
destroyers and indicator nets the ships had to keep circling, 
and indirect fire under way at unseen targets could be worth 
little beyond its moral effect. Still the attack opened brilliantly. 
It w'as a day of overpowering heat with a dust storm obscuring 
everything. At 8.0 a.m. the preparatory bombardment began 
afloat and asliore, and was kept up till past 11.20, when the 
men were ordered to fix bayonets and show them over the 
parapet. This was to bring the enemy into their advanced 
trenches to meet the attack. But the hour was not 
yet; the real bombardment had not begun. Not till the 
enemy’s trenches were filled did it bm'st in full fury. For 
half an hour it was maintained in ever-increasing intensity. 
On the stroke of noon it lifted, and from end to end of the 
line the men sprang from the trenches. Bayonets were 
quickly crossing, but in spite of the fine resistance of the 
Turks the effect was all that could be wished. On the right 
the French, well assisted by the Latouche-TrMlle, swept into 
the formidable work on the Kereves ra-vdne, which had so 
long held them up ; on their left the “ Ansons ” rushed a 
redoubt quite in old army style, and the “ Howes ” and 
“ Hoods ” captured the trenches in front of them. The 
Collingwoods ” which were sent forward in support suffered 
very heavily.® Even better was the work of the Manchester 
Brigade (with whom were the 6th Lancashire Fusiliers) on 
their left. In five minutes they had poured like a flood over 
the first line of trenches, which, the Turks state, had been 
rendered untenable by sliip fire, and in half an hour they were 
masters of the second line 500 yards on. On their left again 
the XXIXth Division, including the Indian Brigade, were able 

® IThe Prench Coi'pa -n-as now under the oommaind of General Qouraud, 
who arrived on May 14 to relieve General d'Amade. 

® The Iloyal Marine Brigade and the Ist Naval Brigade, less the " Drake ” 
battalion, were in Corps Boserve. 
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to win the first line, but here the trenches had suffered less 
from the sea, and it was only gained after a fierce bayonet 
fight that cost them and their enemy dear J On the extreme 
left, which was dead ground for the sliips, there was no 
progress at all. There the wire proved to be intact, and the 
most desperate work and devotion of Siklis and Gurkhas 
coxild produce no result. 

Still all promised well. The Manchesters were lying out 
on the slopes of Achi Baba with nothing between them and 
the coveted summit — ^waiting only for the word to go on. 
But that word never came. On the extreme right by the 
Kereves ravine, the work the French had so gallantly captured 
proved but a death-trap. They were simply blasted out of 
it by high explosive, and before an overwhelming counter- 
attack had to fall back to where they started. The Naval 
division, with its right exposed by the French retirement 
and cruelly enfiladed, was forced also to let go its hold, 
and the Manchesters were in the air. Yet for hours they held 
on while efforts were made to recover the lost ground. But 
the French had suffered too severely to renew the attack, 
nor was it possible for the XXIXth Division to get further 
forward while its seaward flank was pinned down. There was 
nothing for it but to get the Manchesters away. By sunset 
it was done — at the cost of further heavy loss ; and the day, 
which had begun with so much high promise and had brought 
us almost within grip of the forbidden height, ended with 
no more gain than the central sections of the enemy’s first- 
line trenches. It was little enough for what it had cost in 
death, wounds and heroic fighting.* Both armies were com- 
pletely exhausted, and with this hard-fought battle in the 
dust storm the second act of the tragedy closed down like the 
first, in failure and disappointment. With both army and 
navy half paralysed, all on which hope had been built was 
gone — but on our part there was no thought of retreat. 
With the Turks it was different. So heavily had they felt 
the weight of our attacks that every man had to be pushed 
up into the trenches, and units became hopelessly mixed. 
The consequent demoralisation was so great that they saw 
it was impossible for the ranks to hold against another assault, 
and we know now that the Chief of Staff urged a withdrawal 
from the position before Rrithia to Aelu Baba and Kilid Bahr. 

^ On this day Major-Qenoial H. do B. De Lisle took over the command of 
the XXIXth Division from Liout.-General A. (J. Hunter- Weston, who had 
been given the oomunand of the newly-formed Vlllth Army Corps. 

^ The two Boyal Naval brigades engaged had alone 1,170 oasualties. 
Killed, 36 oiHcers and 136 men; wounded, 24 and 008; missing. 6 and 363. 
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THE WESTEnN ERONT AND THE DARDANELLES — AEEAIRS IN 

HOME WATERS, WHITE SEA AND BALTIC, JUNE-JULY — 

THE END OE THE zUNIOSBERQ 

With the failure of the original Expeditionary Force to 
seize the keys of the Dardanelles the whole outlook darkened. 
The bold plan for striking Turkey out of the German com- 
bination by a coup de main had finally broken down, and 
with it went all reasonable hope of bringing the war to a 
speedy termination. That hope depended on the power of 
the Allies to deliver a concentric attack upon the Central 
Powers in overwhelming force — and Turkey was the sole 
obstacle that stood in 9ae way of its development. With 
Turkey gone the bulk of our troops in India and Egypt 
would be free, the vital communications with Russia would 
be Open, and the attitude of the Balkan States would no 
longer be doubtful. Then, except for the little sustenance 
that could reach the enemy across the Baltic, the investment 
of the Central Powers would be complete, and the mass of 
force that could be launched against them would be as 
irresistible as the tide. 

There are probably few now who do not see in that 
narrow area where General Hamilton’s little army clung 
exhausted to their trenches before Krithia and Achi Baba 
the decisive point of the war. It was there, as at a new 
Thermopylae, the struggle of the Anglo-Saxon and Latin 
civilisation with the German seemed to be finding the gate 
of destiny. Nowhere could anything like so much be achieved 
with so little force, nowhere could a small advance reach 
things so great, nowhere could the shedding of Christian 
blood promise so rich a prospect of an all-embracing peace. 

It was this venture so rightly aimed— but aimed without 
the energy of true faith — ^that had been at first scouted as 
a blmd_ dissipation of force, as a mere eccentric operation. 
Its significance was clearer now. With Russia, half paralysed 
for lack of material and eejuipment to reorganise her shattered 
armies; with Austria, reheved from pressure on the east and 

-<0 
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free for a new attack on Serbia ; with Bulgaria under German 
temptation too obviously waiting till she could make up her 
mind which was the winning side, there could be little doubt 
where the key of the situation lay. Failure could not be 
admitted. When success had been so narrowly missed, when 
a little more would mean so much, it was impossible to drop 
the half-finished task. 

A decision, however, to carry on energetically with the 
enterprise on which we had embarked presented the most 
thorny difliculties. The problem raised in acute form the 
fundamental differences between the traditional British 
method of conducting a great war and the Napoleonic 
method which with all continental nations had become the 
strictly orthodox creed. Our own idea had long been to 
attack the enemy at the weakest point which could give 
substantial results, and to assume the defensive where he 
was strongest. The continental method was to strike where 
the enemy’s military concentration was highest and where a 
decisive victory would end the war by destroying Ms armed 
forces. By general agreement this method, being the quicker 
and more drastic of the two, was the better, provided there 
was sufficient preponderance of force to ensure a decision, 
and the reason why in past great wars we had never adopted 
it, when the initiative lay in our hands, was that we never 
had military force enough to enjoy that preponderance. 

In the opinion of Lord Kitchener and the British Ministers 
concerned with the conduct of the war the Allies could not 
have any such preponderance in the main theatre for a long 
time to come. The obvious and logical policy, therefore, 
was to postpone offence in the main theatre and devote our 
combined energies to the work of gathering the needful 
excess of stren^h by every means in our power. From this 
point of view the Dardanelles offered an ideal objective. 
Havana, the Peninsula and Sevastopol were the leading cases 
which supported our doctrine, but not one of them was so 
perfectly adapted to our method as was now the Dardanelles. 
The instinct, then, to complete the arrested enterprise was 
very strong. That it was well within our grasp there was 
np doubt if only we could devote to it every man, gu^^ and 
round of ammunition that was not required for holding the 
line in France and Flanders, as well as every ship that was 
not wanted in Home waters for dealing faithfully with the 
High Seas Fleet should it become active. 

To those for whom the old tradition was still a living 
light all tMs was clear as day, but in the century which had 
elapsed since our last great war the light had become obscured 
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by a misreading of the eontinental doctrine of concentration 
for a decisive blow at the strongest point. Insensibly that 
doctrine had been extended by a doubtful corollary. Given 
the truth of the main proposition, it was assumed that all 
available force should be concentrated in the main, or, as it 
was usually called, the decisive theatre, whether or not those 
forces were large enough to secure a decisive prcponderaircc. 
It was, of course, a non scquititr which did not flow from the 
cardinal idea of the doctrine. Nevertheless, though it was 
widely held in military circles, civilian opinion, in this 
country at least, was not convinced — it was indeed thoroughly 
sceptical — but in the circumstances the military attitude 
was difficult to resist. The French were bent on a great 
offensive effort, which we had more reason than ever to 
regard with grave misgivir^. The failure of our own 
spring efforts at Festubert and Souchez could no longer 
be disguised. The battles were just dying down and our 
Ministers were more deeply impressed than ever with the 
hopelessness of the idea of a “ bi’cak through." On the 
other hand, it was to be argued that with Italy about to 
take the field and with the fall of Przemysl, emphasising the 
menace of the German thrust on her eastei-n front, it was 
the moment for a vi^rous effort in the west, if only to 
relieve the pressure on Russia. To the other school, however, 
the new orientation of Germany was evidence that a defensive 
attitude in the west could safely be assumed while we con- 
centrated our whole offensive strength on the point which 
was vital to a Russian recovery. On this view, however, it 
was impossible to insist. Premature and ill advised as 07ar 
Government believed the French policy to be, they knew 
that no other could be accepted by a high-spirited people 
whose richest provinces were being exploited and trodden 
down by the hereditary enemy, and they knew that the only 
way of minimising the evil consequences was to give the 
attack what additional weight we could. For the present, 
then, there could be no thought of a strictly defensive attitude 
in France, and, if there had been, the minimum force required 
was very difficult to determine. The men on the spot were 
the men to judge, and they were also the men inevitably the 
most prejudiced for a high margin of safety. 

Such was broadly the position when on June 7 the War 
Council met for the first time since the formation of the 
Coalition Government.^ In the meanwhile much time had 

* It was now assembled as a Committeo of the Cabinet known offloially 
as the “ Dardanelles Committeo,” but the reaotions of tho Dardanelles opera- 
tions iu other theatres tended continually to extend the area of its deliWa- 
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l)een lost. Of the two divisions which General Hamilton 
had asked for, only the Llind Lowland Territorials had 
gone. Transports Avere ready for the other on May 30, but 
in the cliaos of the Cabinet crisis they had been dispersed 
and it was still at home. He had thus only half of what 
he had asked for, and the two divisions for which he had 
stipulated were only a minimum, contingent on some neutral 
or allied power assisting him against Turkey. If he was 
to have no such help he would require two army corps. 
Moreover since he sent in his requirements his position had 
changed for the Avorse; for the assault of June 4 upon the 
KritWa position had failed Avith heavy loss, and the first 
duty of the Council was to decide how the depressing situation 
was to be dealt with. 

The decision Avas to act on our time-honoured system as 
strongly as possible without an open conflict of opinion with 
France. The Dardanelles enterprise was to be carried on 
and General Hamilton was to have the first call on the new 
armies. Of the first army, which was ready, one dmsion 
was already in France; the remaining three were to go out 
in time for a new assault on the Turkish position in the 
second week of July. The recall of the Queen Elizabeth 
stood, but in her place most of the monitors Avhich Lord 
Fisher had prepared for carrying the war to the German 
coasts were to be taken, besides six submarines and two 
of the old 10th Cruiser Squadron, Endymion and Theseus, 
which had been fitted Avith bulges for coastal attack, and 
four of the ncAV sloops.^ This decision, being in effect a new 
departure in our war policy, was referred, in accordance 
Avith constitutional usage, to the Cabinet, and by them 
approved tAvo days later.® 

There only remained the question of reserves. It was 
to the omission to provide them that Genertil Hamilton 
attributed his first failure, and now it was urged that two 
first line territorial divisions which were still iir England 


tions till in praotice it was scarcely distinguishable from a general War Council. 
It was attended by the Ministers of the Departments concerned and their 
expert advisors as the questions under consideration required. 

Fifteen of these monitors were ready, or nearly so. In the first 
class were four, each carrying two 14'' guns mounted in single turrets. Six 
more had been armed with 9'2" guns, and another five smaller ones with 6" 
which had had to be removed from the five “ Queen Elizabeths ” OAving to spray 
interferonoe. A number of others were in hand, including two fitted with 
new 16" turrets prepared for our "furthest ofi ’’ new battleships and eight 
other large ones to carry a 12" turret from four of the old " Majesties." 
For the sloops, see footnote, p. 60. 

' DardaTuAea Gommission Meport, II,, pp. 23-26. 
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should be moved to Alexandria and Malta. With the ripening 
of the new armies the nervousness about invasion had begun 
to die away. The two divisions could well be spared from 
home defence, and eventually it was agreed that they should 
go out as soon as possible. 

To detail the troops was one thing : to get them out 
another. Time was of the last importance. The new blow 
must be struck before the Turks had respite enough to con- 
solidate and reinforce the Gallipoli position and, above all, 
before further successes of tire Central Powers on the eastern 
Front drew Bulgaria into their orbit and opened the road 
from Berlin to Constantinople. The transport problem was 
becoming very difficult. The war demands oix the mercantile 
marine were already being severely felt. Tonnage was scarce, 
the voyage to the Dardanelles was long, and the transports got 
detained there and were not availame for a second voyage, 
and beyond all this there was the submarine danger, which 
meant that transports could only sail as and when escort 
could be provided from the overworked destroyers. 

To devote them entirely to the transports was impossible, 
so constant was the call for commerce protection. Again 
and again the escort arrangements were interrupted by cries 
for help from merchant vessels against molesting submarines. 
The hope of being able to destroy air enemy submarine was 
naturally more in accordance with naval ideas than passive 
defence against their attacks, and a rush for the spot whence 
the call came was always made, often with the result that the 
sailing of transports was delayed. The frequency of such 
calls was evidence enough of the enemy’s determination to 
do his utmost with the new weapon. In spite of the American 
protests about the Lusitania, there was no sign that tlie 
German hand was faltering. Reports of enemy submarines 
were coming in from all round the coast at an average of 
seven a day, and so far as we could see the notes from Washing- 
ton had produced no apparent effect ; but in fact, unknown 
to us, the whole policy was in the melting-pot. 

In Germany civilian ministers had from the first opposed 
the use of the submarine against commerce, believing it 
would inevitably bring America into the ranks of their 
enemies. The same conviction in this country had also 
a good deal to do with our backwardness in preparing to 
meet the new form of commerce warfare. Before the war we 
could not fathom that peculiar faculty of German mentality, 
their “ imperturbable capacity for self-deception,” as Admii'al 
von Tirpitz calls it, which them to believe they could 
wantonly destroy Atlantic liners and commerce and yet 
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cajole or intimidate America into acquiescence. The original 
difference of opinion between the Chancellor and the General 
and Admiralty staffs was resuscitated by the American 
notes in all its intensity. Such differences must necessarily 
be acute where, as in Germany, soldiers and sailors had come 
to be regarded as the supreme experts in the conduct of war. 
They of course could be no more than experts in military 
and naval operations. Of the other two main factors in 
war — foreign affairs and economics — ^they had no special 
technical knowledge. In these matters the statesmen were 
the experts. Naturally, then, the Chancellor could not admit 
responsibility for what happened if the fighting services 
were allowed to persist in what he was convinced was so grave 
a mistake. He therefore pressed stubbornly for a severe 
restriction in submarine operations. The navy resisted not 
less hotly, and the difference had to be referred to the Emperor. 
At the conference that ensued the military chiefs supported 
the Chancellor; the Emperor supported tne Admiralty, and 
decided that unless the Chancellor was willing to be respon- 
sible for abandoning the submarine campaim altogether 
the existing orders must stand. Apparently the Chancellor 
was not prepared to go so far, and the result was a re-issue 
of orders, previously given to submarine commanders, 
that they were to spare neutral vessels, but to sink all British 
without exception. With this compromise, however, the 
Chancellor could not rest — ^neutral non-combatants in British 
vessels were still in jeopardy, and the danger of raising up 
a new enemy was not removed. He therefore urged the 
Admiralty to give up all idea of another Lusitania incident. 
Again the Admiralty refused and there was another appeal to 
the Emperor ; he gave way to the Chancellor, and early in 
June, in face of continued naval protest, an order went out 
that all large passenger ships — even those of the enemy — 
were to be spared.^ 

Of these dissensions we, of course, knew nothing at the 
time. All that was apparent was that the submarines were 
more active than ever in all parts of Home waters. In the 
area of the Grand Fleet this activity was mainly shown in 
attacks on our North Sea fishing jQeets. During May the 
trouble was already so bad that new measures were taken 
to deal with it. As a first step special trawler units were 
told off for their protection — one of them disguised to act 
as a decoy. In June the mischief was as bad as ever, but it 
was soon checked. On the 6th off Peterhead the toawler 
Oceanic 11^ which was acting with her group as a decoy, 

^ Von Tirpitz, My Memoirs, Vol. II., p. 406. 
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sighted and engaged a submarine. Her consorts came up 
quickly to her assistance and the armed trawler Hawk, after 
damaging the enemy by gunfire, rammed and sank her. 
Six officers and twenty-one men were saved, but the com- 
manding officer refused to leave his ship. She proved to be 
U 14, -which had destroyed two neutral steamers on her way 
out. This same day the armed trawler Ina Williams engaged 
another submarine off Mizcn Head (South-West Ireland), and 
after an action lasting fifteen minutes damaged her so severely 
that she disappeared and was thought to have been destroyed. 
It seems, however, that she did get back to Germany. 

A fortnight later there was an attempt at bigger game. 
On June 19 the 3rd Cruiser Squadron, together with the 
Nottingham &nA Birmingham, were making one of the periodical 
sweeps across the North Sea from Rosyth. To screen them 
they had four destroyers — the most that could be provided — 
but all too few, and the Birmingham was attacked, but with- 
out success. Next day (the 20th) torpedo attacks were made 
on the Roxburgh, Argyll and Nottingham. The latter two 
were both missed, but the Roxhur^ was hit, though not 
severely enough to prevent her getting back to Rosyth under 
her own steam. 

It would appear that at this time there were four sub- 
marines in the area, whose main object was to operate against 
the Grand Fleet. They were on a line running east from the 
Forth.^ The boat that damaged the Roxburgh was U 38, and 
possibly another of the four was U 40, a large new boat which 
had be^n her cruise on the 18th. Her identity was ascer- 
tained by means of a new and ingenious device which for a 
month past had been employed for the further protection 
of fishing fleets. The new scheme was to make use of the 
coast defence submarines, which hitherto had had little or 
nothing to do, in company -with an armed trawler, which, 
while tomrig the submarine stibmerged, could act as a decoy 
ship to invite attack.® In pursuance of this idea the armed 
trawler Taranaki (Lieutenant-Commander H. D. Edwards) 
had been cruising for a month both with C 86 and C 27, and 
on June 8 C 27 by a piece of bad luck just missed getting a 
“U” boat. On the 28rd the Taranaki vras out again, this 
time with C 24 (Lieutenant F. H. Taylor). Leaving Aberdeen 


^ Gayer, Die Deuiseken U-Boote in Hirer KriegfUhrung, 1914-18, Vol, 11., 
p« 32a 

* The idea -was sureested in the Grand Ploet by Acting Paymaster I*. T. 
Spidcernell, Admiral Beatty’s Secretory, and it "was worked out and the 
crews trained by Captain V. H. 8. Haggard of the Vvlcan, depot ship of the 
7th (Coastal) Submarine Flotilla at Rosyth. 
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shortly after midnight, they found themselves at 9.30 in 
the morning in sight of U iO, the boat that had attacked 
the Argyll. She was 1,500 yards away, trimmed low 
down for instant diving, and her gun ready. At sight of 
her Lieutenant-Commander Edwards signalled to his sub- 
merged consort to cast off for attack, but unluckily the 
slipping gear failed to act. Meanwhile U 40 had called on 
the trawler to stop, but as it was essential to keep way on 
her till her submarine was clear, Lieutenant-Commander 
Edwards held on, but so coolly that the Germans’ suspicions 
were not aroused. Finally after ten minutes, finding his 
submarine had not let go, he had to slip his own end of the 
towline and telephone wire to set his consort free. But 
C 24 was still in trouble. With a hundred fathoms of 3 J-inch 
wire and as many of telephone wire hanging to her bows she 
immediately dipped to thirty-eight feet. Only with the 

§ rcatest skill and coolness could she be brought to trim. 

till it was done, and in spite of having to tow the heavy line, 
and with the telephone wire beginning to foul her propeller, 
she managed to get into position for attack without breaking 
the surface. At the same time the trawler’s crew were 
engaging the enemy’s attention by scrambling into their 
boat as though panic-stricken, so that even the shy peeps 
of C 24’s periscope were not observed. When right abeam 
at five hundred yards Lieutenant Taylor took his shot. 
The torpedo hit fair under the conning-tower, and the German 
immediately disappeared in a burst of flame, smoke and debris. 
Her two officers and a petty officer who were on deck were 
rescued — ^the rest all perished. 

From the prisoners valuable information was obtained. 
We knew the Germans were getting disturbed at the un- 
accountable losses of their submarines, and now it was 
admitted they had already lost eighteen.^ Naturally it was 
decided to extend the new system to other areas, and the 
crying need of such extension was simultaneously emphasised. 
For on this day and the next a submarine got into a fishing 
fleet fifty miles east of the Shetlands and sank no less than 
sixteen drifters.® Our losses in fishing craft were indeed at 

Admiral von Tlrpitz states that on April 2, 1916, after the loss of several 
submarines in our traps, an order was issued that the safety of the boats 
was to come before all other eonsidorations, and tliat it was no longer to bo 
deemed ncoossary to come to the aiufaoe and give warning before an attaok. 
My Memoirs, Vol. II., p. 414. 

“ Aoooiding to Gayer two submarines, U 19 and U SB, were at work about 
this time amongst the fishing fleets, and claimed between them to havo 
sunk 27, when. U SB was rammed while attaoking submerged, and was forced 
to return for i-opairs (Vol. II., p. 32). 
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this time growing serious in spile of all the precautions that 
were being taken. In the middle of June a special trawler 
patrol was allotted for fishing protection to the Dogger Bank 
area, but the havoc continued, and during the month no 
less than sixty boats were destroyed on the home fishing 
grounds — a heavy toll, seeing how great and never-ending 
was the call for trawlers and drifters for military purposes. 

The new system, however, soon brought fresh fruit. Two 
more trawlers had been prepared for acting with submarines, 
and one of them. Princess Louise (Lieutenant C. Cantlie), 
proceeded from Scapa on July 18 to cruise in company with 
C 27 (Lieutenant-Commander C. C. Dobson), the same boat 
which had so narrowly missed a submarine with the Taranaki 
on June 8. When off the eastern entranee to the Fair Island 
passage on July 20 they fell in with U 23, which was four days 
out from Emdcn. The usual play was performed with 
perfect skill and coolness till C 27 was in position to fire. 
Owing to the Germans seeing the track of her torpedo and 
going ahead it missed, but a second got home just abaft the 
conning-tower, and when the smother of spray and smoke 
had cleared the submarine was gone. Four officers and six 
men were aU that could be saved out of her crew of thirty- 
four.^ 

When V 23 met her fate she was making for the west 
coast of Scotland, where the Germans were now keeping at 
least one submarine at work. To us it appeared that there 
must be more, for in June there were six engagements between 
submarines and the Stornoway Auxiliary Patrol. This 
disturbance meant a new burden on the Commander-in- 
Chief, for through these waters passed one of the main routes 
to Archangel, a line of communication which was rapidly 
growing in importance. Until the Dardanelles could be 
opened. Archangel was the only port through which we could 
supply the munitions and equipment which were vital to the 
Russian army. Already as early as February 5 the Tyne 
guardship Jupiier had had to be sent there to try to break a 
passage through. The regular ice-breaker had broken down, 
and the old battleship estabhshed one of the many records of 
the war as being, so far as was known, the first vessel that had 
ever reached Archangel in February. There she remained 
till the first week in May, when the ice-breaker returned; 
but the trouble only increased. Petrograd reported that 
the navigation would be open in about ten days; some 

^ Lieutenant-Corntnander Dobson, who for this piece of work was awarded 
the D.8.O.) was the same ofiScer who afterwardis won the V.O. for his famotis 
exploit in Kronstadt harbour on Auenst 18, 1919. 
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thirty ships were waiting to get in, and the Russians began to 
be apprehensive lest the enemy’s mining activity should extend 
to the White Sea. Some form of examination service was 
essential if mining under neutral flags was to be prevented, 
and as usual they looked to us for help. Though they had 
plenty of suitable vessels ^ on the spot they seemed incapable 
of helping themselves, and they expected the British navy to 
supply them with an examination service at Alexandrovsk, 
their nearest port to the Norwegian frontier, and a patrol to 
work between it and the North Cape. 

Nothing was more probable than that the Germans 
would endeavour to disturb this now all-important trade 
route, and in spite of the daily increasing strain elsewhere we 
could not but take the new theatre in hand. Destroyers, 
of course, were not available, but a special White Sea group 
of six trawlers equipped with 12-poundcrs and sweeping gear 
were prepared at Lowestoft in June under Lieutenant- 
Commander L. A. Bernays. Before they could get away 
the need of them was proved. On June 10 a British steamer 
was lost on a mine in the White Sea and another on the 24th, 
two days after the trawlers had sailed.* Still the Russians 
remained helpless. They could not exert energy to form an 
examination service, nor could they be induced even to buoy 
channels for the trawlers to sweep. As July advanced and 
submarines seemed to have become more active in the north 
their cries for help increased. One or two small auxiliary 
cruisers, or reserve sliips, they said, would be welcome as an 
anti-submarine patrol, if we could not send regular ships of 
war. What they asked for would have been useless even if such 
ships had been available, and Lieutenant-Commander Bernays 
was instructed to see if an auxiliary patrol could not be organised 
from local craft. As, however, there was a strong suspicion, 
on Russian information, that the Germans might be forming 
a submarine base in the far north, the Comrnander-in-Chief 
felt it necessary to detach a light force to examine Spitzbergen 
and also Bear Island, between it and the North Cape, which, 
having been bought by a German before the war, was specially 
suspect. The force consisted of the armed merchant cruiser 
Columbella from the 10th Cruiser Squadron (Northern Patrol), 
with two armed trawlers and the Acacia, the name ship of the 
new class of sloops, four of which had just been allotted to 
Admiral Jellicoe. Nothing was found, and although the 

^ Bahan, despatch vessel. Vera, aimed yacht, throe armed merohant 
cruisers, four armed and four unarmed small craft and trawls. 

* A minefield was laid by the Gtoman minelayer Meteor in the northern 
approaches to the White Sea directly navigation 'was re-opened. 

VOTi, irT. B 
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masters of the local coasting craft asserted that mines were sbill 
being laid under the Norwegian flag, no evidence was obtained 
that German submarines had yet appeared so far north. ^ 

The middle part of the Archangel route was, of course, 
protected to some extent by the 10th Cruiser Squadron. 
It was still maintaining the Northern Patrol with unclimin- 
ished vigilance and success. During four weeks in June, in 
spite of all interruptions, it intercepted no less than 290 vessels, 
and of these sixty-one were brought in for examination, 
and for the remaining three summer months its monthly 
average of visits and search were over 250. The blockade was 
thus well maintained, and the Germans seem to have made 
little effort to disturb it with their submarines. Occasionally 
units were attacked as they proceeded to and fro to coal, but 
early in July the danger was m in imised by the establishment 
of their base under Rear-Admiral W. B. Fawckner at Swar- 
backs IVIinn, m the Shetlands. 

There still remained, however, the danger area about 
the Shetlands through which the route passed and in which 
submarines were visibly active on their way north-about. 
The ordinary patrols could do little to check them, and yet 
another device was tried. It was again a form of decoy which 
afterwards became so famous as the “ Q ” ship. Since the 
beginning of the year a scheme had been in hand for taking 
up small merchant vessels on which the enemy would not be 
likely to waste a torpedo and arming them with concealed 
guns which could be suddenly unmasked when a submarine 
was tempted to molest them. The idea, of course, was not 
a new thing — time out of mind the trick of a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing had been a commonplace of naval warfare. No one, 

^ The building of the “ Acacia ” sloops, which were just coming forward, 
was one of the remarkable feats of construction during the war. The class 
originated in the need which arose immediately after the outbreak of war 
for better and more numerous minesweepers, coupled with a continually 
increasing demand for general utility ships for carrying baggage and liberty 
men, and ail the minor services of the fleet. It was to meet aU these require- 
ments that the new class of sloops was designed. They were single screw- 
ships of 16^ to 17 knots speed and 1,210 tons displacement, armed with two 
12-pdrB. and two anti-aircraft S-jJdrs. and fitted with minesweeping and 
towing gear. Twelve were ordered on Janu^ 1, 1916, twelve in the follow- 
ing week and twelve more on May 4. Being designed on the mercantile 
system of oonstmotion, the orders could be ;^oed with a largo numbei' of 
private firms not accustomed to naval work. The utmost rapidity of con- 
struction was thus scoured, with the result that some were completed in 
nineteen weeks and the average was under six months. They proved so 
raoat a snooess that in July, 1916, thirty-six more were ordered of improved 
design giving a full 17 knots speed and allowing for 4'7" or 4" guns, instead 
of 12-;^ra. All were named after flowers, the first thii'ty-six being the 
“ Acacia ” class and the second the ” * r his ” cln ■ 
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therefore, could claim to be the inventor. The first ship of 
the class to get to work appears to have been the Victoria, 
which began operations in tJic Channel at the end of Novem- 
ber, 1 914. In the next month the French fitted out another, 
a small collier called the Marguerite, but neither ship was a 
success nor had a long career.^ Our next was the Antwerp 
(Lieutenant-Commander G. Herbert), which begun cruising 
at the end of January, but she proved a failure. Others 
followed in the spring, and amongst them the well-known 
Baralong. All of them worked in the Channel and its south- 
western approaches. 

At the same time for northern waters Admiral The Hon. 
Sir Stanley C. J. Colville, who still held his Orkneys and 
Shetland command, was ordered to prepare a small auxiliary 
fleet collier, the Prince Charles, at Scapa. Her concealed 
armament was two 6-poundors and two 8-pounders; the 
whole of her merchant crew volunteered for the cruise, and her 
guns’ crews were volunteers from the guard and repair ships 
at the base. An officer on Admiral Colville’s staff. Lieutenant 
W. P. Mark-Wardlaw, was placed in command, with orders 
to cruise on a specified route east and west of the Orkneys 
and Shetlands on the Archangel tracks. His instructions 
were to act strictly as a decoy; on sighting a submarine he 
was to make every effort to escape, but if she closed and fired 
he was to stop and all the crew except one engineer and the 
crews of the hidden guns were to set about abandoning ship. 
Simultaneously a slightly different application of this method 
was being preparecT from Rosyth, Here no special ships 
were taken up, but Captain James Startin,* commanding the 
Forth Auxiliary Patrol base at Granton, had received per- 
mission to disguise an armed trawler and send her out to 
operate between Hoy Island and Aberdeen. Accordingly the 
armed trawler Quickly was disguised as a small Norwegian 
trader with a deck cargo, and in addition to her normal 
armament of one 6-pounder was given a 12-pounder with two 
gunlayers and two siglit-setters from the Zealandia. At 
nightfall on July 19, with Captain Startin in command, she 
put to sea, and the following morning fell in with a submarine 
on the surface. After about half an hour’s scrutiny the 

^ Vedel, Quatre Annies de la Outrre Sous-Marine, p. 178. Commandant 
Vedol believed that the Marguerite was the first “ Q ” ship and that' we 
borrowed the idea from her, but the Victoria was certainly prepared in 
November, and the idea had been suggested from many quarters in reply 
to a secret Admiralty letter inviting suggestions from the Service for thwarting 
submarines (Decembor 4). 

* Vice-Atoiral (Eetired), now serving as a Captain, E.N.E. See Vol. II., 
p. 47w. 
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German opened fire, which, after strildng neutral colours 
and hoisting the white ensign, the QuicHy returned, and, 
assisted by the trawler Gunner, which soon joined her, she 
claimed to have destroyed the enemy. The claim was 
allowed, but was never substantiated. 

Next day (July 21) the Prince Charles sailed to try her 
luck. After proceeding through his assigned eastern positions 
Lieutenant Mark-Wardlaw rounded the Shetlands without 
seeing anything, but on the evening of the 24th, when near 
North Rona island (about 100 miles west of Scapa), he was 
aware of a three-masted steamer stopped, with a submarine 
standing by. Continuing his course to the westward, with 
guns’ crews closed up bemnd the screens and the rest of the 
men standing by to get out the boats, he soon saw the sub- 
marine maldng for him at full speed on the surface. When 
about three miles off she fired. He then stopped and ordered 
the boats to be got out. As the submarine came on she 
fired again, and having closed to six hundred yards she 
altered course so as to bring her broadside on and continued 
to fire. Seeing there was no chance of the enemy coming 
nearer, Lieutenant Mark-Wardlaw unmasked his guns and 
opened fire. The German gun’s crew were seen immediately 
to leave their gun for the conning-tower and the submarine 
began to dive, But it was too late ; the Prince Charles's 
shooting was too good. The submarine had been hit abaft 
the conning-tower and had to come up again all out of 
trim, with her bows high above water. The Prince Charles 
promptly closed to three hundred yards and opened rapid 
fire, with the result that the submarine crew came scrambling 
out of the conning-tower, till with her bows reared thirty 
feet out of the water she suddenly plunged down stern 
foremost.! 

The large ship with which she was seen was a Dane, and, 
after giving a satisfactory explanation that she had been 
stopped and compelled to jettison her contraband, she was 
allowed to proceed. The submarine proved to be V 36, a 
new boat which in June had been cruising between the Forth 
and Jutland. She was now about a week out, and after 
passing round the north of the Orkneys had taken up a 
cruising station west of the islands. In this area she had 
already sunk nine of our fishing trawlers as weU as three 
steamers, Russian, French and Norwegian, and one Nor- 
wegian sailing vessel, and had attacked unsuccessfully the 
Columhella of the 10th Cruiser Squadron. On the last morning 
of her cruise she had also captured an American sailing 
! The PrMJce Charles saved four officers and eleven men from the submurine. 
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vessel with a cargo of cotton for Archangel. This ship had 
been stopped by the Victorian of the same squadron, and as 
her destination was suspicious she was being taken into 
Lerwick by a British armed guard. Contrary to the usual 
practice the German commander decided to make a jirize of 
his valuable capture, and, ignorant that she was in British 
hands, for the guard kept themselves concealed, sent a 
warrant officer on board to take her into Cuxhaven. Resist- 
ance was useless, for U 36 accompanied her till she met a 
returning consort, to whom she handed over the prize. In 
this way, without further interference, she reached Cuxhaven, 
when the armed guard whom the American skipper had kept 
locked up below gave themselves up as prisoners.^ 

The destruction of U 36, however, did not clear the area. 
Another boat must have been worldng there, for on the 
following day (July 25) four more fishing craft were sunk, as 
well as a Dutch steamer (Grangewood) and the American 
Leelanaw, both Archangel ships on the return voyage. The 
success of the Prince Charles, however, was sufficient to prove 
the value of the decoy ships if well handled, and in a short 
time four more were fitted out at Scapa.® 

It may be said, therefore, that in tne northern area the 
enemy submarines were far from having it aU their own way, 
but they were a constant source of worry, and the strain they 
caused was increased by mining. In this work the Germans 
were becoming very active. A certain ship called the 
Meteor was a matter of special interest. She was known 
to have been out several times equipped as a minelayer, and 
special sweeps w'ere made to catch her, but without success. 
Other ships were believed to be escaping from Germany 
along the Norwegian coast, and one patrol of the 10th 
Cruiser Squadron had to be devoted to watching this route. 
The work was very difficult- On June 22 the Teutonic 
intercepted a ship {Konsul Schulte), but on being chased she 
escaped into Norwegian waters. The danger from sub- 
marines was too great for an armed merchant cruiser to 
remain watching her, and Admiral Jellicoe asked for trawlers. 
He was told he could have no more and should use his four 
sloops. But these, he replied, were all he had to rely on for 
sweeping ahead of the fleet if he had to undertake any serious 
operation. The old fleet sweepers had proved too slow. 
Eventually, however, one armed trawler, the Tenby Castle, 
was sent. She succeeded in disabling one German vessel 

^ This ship, tho Pass ofBalmaha, was afteiwards fitted out as a raider, the 
Semdler, whiob operated in tiie Atl^tio in 1917. 

* Vala, Buncombe, Penskurst and Olen lala. 
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and sinking another, but as both incidents occurred in the 
Vestfjord between the Lofoten islands and the mainland, 
which Norway claimed as territorial waters, the result was 
an unpleasant disturbance of our hitherto excellent relations 
with that country. In July, however, six more trawlers were 
sent up to Kirkwall for the Norway patrol. 

A further effort to cm-tail German activity in this region 
took the form of a raid into the Skagerrak from July 28 to 31. 
The force employed was a large one — consisting of the 2nd 
Battle Cruiser Squadron, ten light cruisers and fourteen 
destroyers from the Grand Fleet, and Commodore R. Y. 
Tyrwhitt with four light cruisers and twelve destroyers from 
Harw'ich. It was carried out under Rear-Admiral W. C. 
Pakenham, commanding the battle cruisers in the Australia, 
but though it had been hoped, among other objects, to catch 
the German fishing fleet, no enemy was found except one 
trawler, which was sunk. On the other hand, no effort was 
made by the enemy to interfere. In this it only repeated an 
experience which Commodore Tyrwhitt had had in the first 
week of the month. With three of his light cruisers, sixteen 
destroyers and five scouts he had proceeded off the Ems in 
support of another seaplane operation. Little or nothing was 
effected, but though he remained off Borkum for twelve hours 
the enemy made no move. 

In the lower part of the North Sea, however, with the 
guard of which he was specially charged, they had been 
active enough in other ways. In this area, indeed, the strain 
had been perhaps the greatest of all; for here not only the 
sea but the air was alive with menace. In the first half of 
June, three airship raids took place on various points from 
Northumberland to London, and Commodore Tyrwhitt’s 
light cruisers, each carrying a seaplane, were constantly out 
watching for Zeppelins, but attack from the sea either by 
gunfire or seaplane proved very difficult.^ The only one 
that was caught (iZ 37) fell a victim near Ghent on June 7 
to Flight Sub-lieutenant R. A. J. Wameford of the Royal 
Naval Air Service working from Dunkirk. For the cruisers 
it was risky work, since the Commodore never had enough 
destroyers to provide an adequate screen. Most of them 
were called away for escort duty in the south-west approaches 

^ Commodore Tyrwhitt had now reoeivod some more of the new light 
cruisera, and had as a aepaiate squadron (6th li^t Cruiser Squadron) Arethtisa, 
Fenelope, Conquest and Cleopatra, besides the Undamted attached to the 3rd 
(“L” class) Motilla and the Aurora to the lOth ("M" class) MotiUa. Each 
of them was to have a new type ilotilla leader. Pour more of the new 
light cruisers. Calliope, Gomus, PJmton and Moyalist were with the Grand 
Fleet forming the 4th Light Cruiser Squadron under Commodore Le Mesurier. 
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to the Channel, and what were left had multifarious duties 
of the same kind to perform, such as escorting the Portsmouth 
floating dock to the Tyne and the protection of “ Paddler ” 
minesweepers working south of the Dogger, and our own 
minelayers laying fields off the enemy’s coast to check his 
submarines, Roth in this area and off the Thames estuary 
and the approaches to the Dover Strait submarines were 
reported daily, and in searching for them we lost in the 
month of June two destroyers and two torpedo boats — ^the 
latter a specially disturbing experience, for torpedo boats 
were generally regarded as fairly immune from torpedoes 
owing to their shallow draft, yet both were sunk while 
hunting in company with five destroyers and four other 
torpedo boats,’- 

Fresh minefields, moreover, from now onward became a 
never-ending source of trouble, especially round the light- 
vessels, and it was at this time we began to perceive that the 
enemy were adopting the new and insidious plan of laying 
mines from submarines. 

The Germans, in fact, were now developing a new form 
of the guerrilla warfare to which from the first they had decided 
they must confine themselves at sea. The weapon they were 
bringing into use was a new form of submarine, classed as 
“ UC ” boats and designed for minelaying. The earliest 
of them were fitted with four vertical tubes each charged with 
three mines, but the later ones had six tubes. Being small 
boats of limited range of action, their special plan of opera- 
tions was to lay and maintain minefields round the light- 
vessels in the lower part of the North Sea, which, for the sake 
of the trafiic, it had been found necessary to leave in place, 
and oif the headlands and fairways which the trade passed 
between the Channel and the Nortli Sea. The first intimation 
we had of this clever device was on June 2, and on the 18th 
minefields were discovered ofi Dover and near the Sunk light- 
vessel otf Harwich. On June 80, off the mouth of the Thames, 
the Lighining, an old “ A ” class destroyer, foundered on amine 
near the Kentish Knock light-vessel. Two days later a small 
tramp steamer, the Cottingham, bound from Calais to Leith, 
accidentally ran over and sanlc one of the new minelayers, 
Z7C 2, near Yarmouth Roads. As July advanced the “tJC” 
boats grew bolder. On July 18, besides the field found off 
Dover, another beyond the net barrage was located off Calais, 

Mohawk of the Dover Patrol was tained on June 1, but -was aftorwaMls 
towed into harbour. On the 10th torpedo-boat No, 10 -was t-ppM plaekily 
to take torpedo-boat No, 1!B in tow after she had been towdoed and -was , 
herself torpedoed. Both the latter belonved to the Noie Defence Plotill^i 
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and others were continually being reported along the coastal 
fairway from the South Foreland as high as Lowestoft, and 
from this time forward the whole strength of the minesweeper 
flotillas had to be employed daily in keeping open a lane 
from Dungeness to Yarmouth, as well as the main channels 
into the Thames. 

The work put a strain on the Dover, Nore and Harwich 
areas which with the force then available was almost beyond 
bearing. All up the east coast the pressure of the enemy’s 
activity was scarcely less, but crying as were the needs of 
the North Sea and the Dover Strait zone, they had at tliis 
period to be subordinated to those of the south-western 
approaches. Admiral Jellieoe was urging that special flotillas 
should be formed for hunting submarines and nothing else. 
The reply of the Admiralty was that his suggestion for a 
striking force of fast vessels was for the present impossible, 
owing to the paramount military necessity of protecting 
transports. Again, when Commodore Tyrwhitt had to repre- 
sent that he sometimes had not a single destroyer to work 
with his cruisers, the Admiralty could only reply that the 
employment of his destroyers to the westward was unavoid- 
able owing to the enemy’s submarine activity in the entrance 
to the English Channel and the approaches to the Bristol 
and St. George’s Channels, and the ever-increasing importance 
of the transport routes in those waters. Through them passed 
the tracks to the Mediterranean and the inward flow of food, 
remounts and munitions from America and troops from 
Canada. It was an obvious objective for the best of the 
German submarines, and it was clear they -were trying to 
make the most of it. We have seen how in the later part of 
May tlie flow of reinforcements to the Mediterranean was 
held up owing to a political crisis, and how, of the two 
divisions which Sir Ian Hamilton had urgently asked for on 
May 10 only theLIInd LowIandDivision (Territorial Force) had 
been sent.^ At this critical period sinkings or attacks were re- 
ported daily along the south coast of Ireland, in the approaches 
to the Bristol Channel and on the transport route. The sudden 
calls raised difficulties enough for the harassed Transport 
Department ; the insecurity of the route increased them three- 
fold, and raised questions upon which naval and military 
requirements came into direct conflict, The Transport 
Department were at their wits’ end to find the necessary 
tonnage. They complained that ships going to the Darda- 
nelles were detained there apparentiy to meet unforeseen 
military emergencies. They did not return to time, and at 

1 S 06 anie, p. 43. 
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home it was impossible to provide shipping without dislocating 
the sparse trade that still existed, or unless the great liners, 
like the Mauretania, were used. She herself had been era- 
Ijloyed for the Lowland Division, and had made the passage 
to Mudros in nine days ; two others followed and arrived 
within ten days, and each of them carried over 3,000 officers 
and men. At a push they could carry more. Doubts, 
however, now arose whether the risk of embarking so many 
men in one ship was justifiable. On May 27 a submarine, 
V 34, was definitely found to be operating between Scilly 
and Ushant directly on the transport track, and in the next 
three days six ships were sunk there, including an Admiralty 
collier. Moreover, since the submarines had appeared in 
the Ailgean that terminal was equally dangerous, for the 
great riiips could only enter the anchorages which had 
now been made secure against underwater attack. The risk 
was obvious, but it was not for the Admiralty to say if the 
end justified the risk. It was a question which only the 
Government could decide. It was referred to them, and after 
learning that the army was ready to face the danger they 
decided the large ships were to be used. 

Still there remained the scarcely less thorny question of 
the port of embarkation. The army wanted Avonmouth, 
where the railway and wharfage facilities were excellent, but 
it meant a far greater strain on the destroyers than Devonport, 
which was the Admiralty choice. From there the destroyers 
had to cover no more than a hundred miles to see the transports 
clear of the danger area ; from Avonmouth it meant a voyage 
of two hundi’ed and fifty miles each way, and no anchorage 
where they could wait for the transports to come out. Seeing 
then that escort had become the real crux of the problem, 
the decision was given for the naval choice, and of the three 
divisions of the new army which were under orders for the 
Mediterranean only the Xlllth, for which preparations were 
complete, sailed horn Avonmouth. All the rest embarked 
the troops at Devonport, except the big liners, which had 
to use Liverpool. 

The strain that all this meant upon the naval, military and 
transport staffs, no less than on the unresting destroyers, is 
di ffi cult to conceive. Had everything been normal at the 
ports the work would have been heavy enough. But condi- 
tions in the ports were far from normal. Owing to depletion 
of labour, due to intensive enlisting for the new armies, they 
were badly congested, and ships which usually took a we^ 
to prepare as transports now often took three weeks. But, 
bad as was the block, and sudden and great the call, the 
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work w'as done, and done to time. By July 1 the nK>vc 
o£ the Xlllth Division was complete, by the 14 Lh both the 
others (Xlth and Xth) had sailed, and by the end of the 
month the two Territorial divisions (Llllrd and LIVth), 
whose despatch had only been sanctioned on July 6, were 
well on their way. But, great as was the aceomplishment, 
it by no means represents all that was being done for 
placing and maintaining our army where it was wanted. 
Both to the Mediterranean and to the northward for 
Scapa and the White Sea there was a steady flow of 
store and munition ships. Small craft to serve the needs 
of the increasing army at the Dardanelles had also to be 
prepared and sent forward ; outgoing monitors and important 
store ships had to be provided with trawler escort, and during 
July the whole of the Second New Army was put across into 
France, besides more tlian the normal flow of drafts and the 
slowly increasing supply of ammunition. In the early days 
of the war the rapid transport of the old army into France 
had seemed an almost incredible feat of organisation. It was 
child’s play to what was going on now. 

Yet not a single troop transport was touched — only one 
was molested by gunfire— -but it was not for want of German 
activity. During the first ten days of July two submarines, 
V 20 and U 39, were at work in the critical south-western 
area, and between them they sank a round score of ships, 
British, allied and neutral, and at least a dozen more were 
attacked. Yet, in spite of every effort in the area, not a 
single submarine had been caught. Nor was it surprising. 
The immunity with which for months our Harwich submarines 
had maintained their watch inside the Heligoland Bight in 
face of the patrols and bombing aircraft Avith which it swarmed 
was proof enough of the difficulty of dealing with underwater 
craft in open waters. Still we could not admit failure. New 
methods must be tried. The remedy was sought in a better 
co-ordination of our auxiliary patrol. It took the form of a 
radical reorganisation of the western patrol areas, by which 
they were all to be under one conamand from the Hebrides to 
Usliant, with headquarters at Queenstown. To fill this all- 
important post, Vice-Admiral Sir LeAvis Bayly, then serving as 
President of the Royal Naval College at Greenwich, was chosen 
on July 12. The selection was indisputable. It was he who 
in 1907 had been appointed the first Commodore of Flotillas 
and, having chosen HajAvich for the centre of his labours, had 
earned his reputation in the Service as the father of destroyer 
tactics and organisation — & reputation he was destined to 
confirm and enlarge as bis task increased in difficulty. 
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The number of units in his command was very large. At 
the time of his appointment to Queenstown, including those 
under the immediate command of Admirals Dare and Boyle 
at Milford and Larne, they numbered four hundred and fifty 
yachts, trawlers, di-ihers and motor boats. He had also 
at Queenstown a few torpedo boats, and by the end of July 
the first complete unit of four of the new sloops was added to 
his command. Many of the drifters were absorbed by the 
North Channel net barrage, and under Admiral Boyle the 
system had become so effective that it could be regarded as 
completely barring the passage of submarines. Whether or 
not any had attempted to get into the Irish Sea this way is 
uncertain, but in any case nothing was now passing. The 
problem which Admiral Bayly had to solve was to this extent 
simplified, and the system was now being applied to the St. 
George’s Channel. Besides the Larne, Kingstown and Milford 
areas, the Scilly I.slands sub-base was also transferred from 
the Falmouth command to Queenstown.^ This was regarded 
as necessary for the main purpose of the new arrangement. 
The idea was that, if submarines in open waters had to be 
dealt with, numbers were essential, so as to ensure that 
whenever one was reported the locality could be surrounded 
by vessels numerous enough to cover a wide area, and so 
make it very dangerous for her to come to the surface. 

It was not till August 1 that the new organisation came 
into force, and it was during the critical last half of July 
which followed Admiral Bayty’s appointment that the Ger- 
mans had probably one of the best chances in the war for 
dealing us a telling blow at sea. A determined attack on 
the Mediterranean route at this time could scarcely have 
failed to create a serious disturbance, but no exceptional effort 
was made. 

During all this period our own oversea submarines were 
as active as ever. The Bight was never left alone, but in 
that quarter there was little to be done beyond the now 
established routine. Typical of the adventurous work are 
the adventures of 51 (Lieutenant-Commander G. H. 
Kellett), a new class of submarine which it was desired to try 
for oversea work.® On her first cruise in the third week of 
June she began by diving through two lines of trawlers in 

^ For the easlom half of tho Irish Sea a new area (No. 22) was formed, 
with its base at Holyhead. The Bristol Channel also beoame a separate 
area, with its base at Swansea. 

* She was one of those laid down in 1912 in. a private yard to an Italian 
design, and was the first double-hull boat built for tho British navy, The 
type was not oontinued. 
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Lister Deep, on the Schleswig coast, and attacking four 
destroyers, but without success. Then her engines broke 
down, and for two days she was busy repairing them under 
the constant annoyance of patrolling airships. As soon as 
one engine was repaired the other failed, but on the third 
day she could crawl well enough to capture a German trawler 
and employ it to tow her. Twice the trawler’s engines 
failed, twice they were repaired by the submarine crew, until 
on the seventh day she met the Firedrake, who brought her in 
to Haiwich. 

Another typical cruise was that of Commander C. P. 
Talbot in E 16. On July 24 he left Yarmouth for the Ems. 
Reaching his station next morning, he was continually kept 
under by the air patrol, till near the Borkum Rift lightship 
he found himself foul of a submarine trap which dragged him 
down by the bows. In vain he struggled by every device 
that cool resoru’ce could suggest. Unable to get clear, he 
managed, with his bows still fast, to bring the conning-tower 
above water and open the lid. It was only to find a 
Zeppelin hovering a few hundred feet above him and evidently 
watching the trap. He had to dive again and continue his 
efforts—dilowing, pumping and venting his tanks — going 
ahead and astern every few moments, and all to the accom- 
paniment of exploding bombs which the W'atching airship 
dropped as his struggles disturbed the surface. Smaller 
charges also burst close to him. Still coolly as ever he and 
his crew struggled on, till after an hour of the nightmare the 
bows suddenly flew up and he was free. Then, after sending 
off a pigeon to warn the Commodore of the danger spot, he 
continued his patrol undisturbed. His reward came the 
following day (July 26). About noon, being then forty miles 
north of Terschelling on the outer edge of the German patrol 
lines, and having been kept down by a Zeppelin for three 
hours, he rose to find three large destroyers quartering the 
ground at high speed. In about an hour he got within six 
hundred yards of one of them, took Ins shot and blew off her 
stern. Y et he was not content. Though the other two enemy 
vessels at once made for him, he kept returning to the 
surface and interrupting their work of rescuing the crew of 
the sinking destroyer. Each time he appeared they broke off 
and made for him. Yet in spite of their persistent efforts to 
ram him he got in two more shots at them, which unfortunately 
they were easily able to avoid. That his conduct was highly 
commended and won him the D.S.O. will cause no surprise.^ 

^ The destroyer sunk was V 188, a 32-knot boat of 660 tons with four 
10'7 tubes and two Ib-pounders, 
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May -1-June i El AND £ 9 IN THE BALTIC Cl 

In the Baltic our submarines found possibilities of exerting 
a more direct influence on the course of the war. Towards 
the end of April the Germans, by way of creating a diversion 
for the thrust which in combination with the Austrians they 
were making in Galicia, had begun a menacing advance on 
Libau ; a naval force was known to be concentrated in Danzig, 
and a cmiser squadron was located between the north end 
of Gothland and the mainland as though to cover the passage 
of transports eastwards. On May 4 both submarines were 
warned to prepare for a long cruise, and next day they were 
away, E 1 for the Bornholm area and £ 9 to Dagerort, at 
the south side of the entrance to the Gulf of Finland, which 
was to be her base for operating against the enemy’s covering 
force. Each of them found opportunity to attack light craft, 
but no liit was made before, on May 10, it was known that 
Libau had fallen and the enemy’s covering force had with- 
drawn.^ E 9 was then ordered to work on the lines from 
Memel and Danzig to Libau, and here she at once fell in with 
three cruisers conducting three transports on the return 
voyage from Libau. Both the convoy and its escort had 
strong destroyer protection. Nevertheless Commander M. K. 
Horton proceeded to attack. Diving under the van of the 
port destroyer screen he fired his bow torpedoes at one of 
the cruisers, but unfortunately both missed. He then got into 
position for attacking the transports from right ahead as they 
came on. At two hundred yards he fired his port beam tube 
at the leading ship and agaui there was a miss by passing 
under. Then he tried his stem tube at her next astern. He 
was now under heavy fire, but the torpedo hit her just before 
the funnel, a second shot from a reloaded bow tube finished 
her, and notwithstanding the destroyers and an explosive 
sweep fired close to him he got safely away to Revel to 
replenish torpedoes. Both submarines continued their 
respective operations without success till June 1, when E 1, 
having fractured a main motor, was reported unfit for service. 
On reaching Revel they found that Admiral von Essen, the 
energetic and devoted officer under whose command they 
bad been serving, had died (May 20) after a short illness. 

Commander Horton in £ 9 had now to continue the work 
alone. Strong forces were reported west of the Gulf of Riga, 
and on June 4 news came in that the Russian minelayer 
Yenisei had been sunk by a submarine off Dagerort. He at 
once went away for the spot, and there he found the offender 
and dived to attack, but the German submarine also dived 
and waa lost. Later on in the afternoon he came in sight of 
^ Libau was taken by the Oermaus on May 7, 
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four destroyers, tiivo cofiling from a transport, two patrolling, 
and a light cruiser of the “ Gazelle ” class standing by. 
Getting quickly into position for attacking the cruiser and 
the coaling group simultaneously, he fired his port beam tube 
at the cruiser and missed. Both bow tubes, however, got 
home on the collier, and when, after cleverly avoiding being 
rammed by the patrolling destroyers, he came to the surface, 
the collier was gone, as well as one of the destroyers that had 
been alongside her, and a few survivors from each of them 
were rescued. 

As June advanced the activity increased, for now the 
German demonstration was taking the form of an advance 
on Riga. The loss of Libau mattered little; it had in fact 
been discounted when it w'as evacuated early in the war. 
But Riga, besides being an important munition centre, was 
vital to the security of the capital. A new army had to be 
found for its protection, and in spite of Austro-Gcrman 
successes in Galicia it could only be formed by drawing on 
that front. Its right rested on the sea between Windau and 
Libau, and here on July 2E 9 was patrolling when the month- 
long sparring at sea culminated in a conflict. Early in the 
morning the Russian cruiser patrol. Admiral Makarov, Bayan, 
Bogatuir and Oleg, moving through a heavy fog off the east of 
Gothland, came upon an inferior squadron of Germans, consi.st- 
ing of the Boon, two light cruisers, Augsberg and Bremen, with 
the mining vessel Albatross.^ 

Owing to the fog nothing decisive occurred, but the 
Albatross was cut off and forced to beach herself in a damaged 
condition on the neutral coast of Gothland, where she and her 
crew were interned. The rest were lost in the fog, but as 
the Russian squadron made back for its own coast it was 
boldly attacked by the Boon, Bremen and four destroyers. 
The Augsberg, who was apparently damaged in the fli'st 
conflict, did not appear, A desultory action seems to have 
ensued for half an hour, when the Russian cruiser Ryurik 
came upon the scene.* The Boon was then forced to retire, 
and though by her superior speed she was soon able to get 
clear, it was not before she had suffered a good deal from the 
Ryurik's heavy metal. But she was not left unsupported. 
In response apparently to her signals two of the older German 

1 J^yan and Admiral Makarov were oruisors of 7,700 tons armed with two 8" 
and eight 6", Bogatuir and Oleg were slightly emaller old oruisors, rooon- 
Btructed with twelve 6" — ah less than twenty knots sea speed. The Boon 
was 9,500 tons with four 8-2" and ton 6'9". The two light oruisors 
had nothing heavier than 4*1". 

* Ryurik, 15,000 tons, four 10", eight 8" and twenty 4-7". 
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July 18 GERMANS TAKE WINDAU 03 

battleships went to her rescue. To Commander Horton at 
least, who was lying right in their path, they seemed to have 
come out of Libau. As he saw them coming on he closed to 
attack, and at four hundred yards fired his bow torpedoes 
at the leading ship. Roth hit, but with what result he could 
not tell, for only by a very smart dive did he avoid being 
rammed by an attending destroyer which for an hour would 
not leave him alone. It was certain that the ship attacked, 
which was reported to be the Pommern, was not sunk, but it 
would seem that her consort had to escort her back to port, 
for later on in the afternoon, when E 9 sighted the Boon and 
her two light cruisers coming south, but too far off to attack, 
neither battleship was with them. 

After this exploit E 9 had to lie up at Revel for the rest 
of the month, but by this time E 1 had made good her defects, 
and on J uly 30 signalled her reappearance by sinking one of 
three large minelayers which she encountered off Gothland 
escorted by a light cruiser. Yet in spite of all that had been 
done the strategical advantage of the campaign lay with the 
Germans. In the middle of the month their great change of 
front had begun to operate. From the Raltic to the Rumanian 
frontier the grand offensive against Russia was opening j 
the army of the Niemen, as it was called, operating from Libau, 
became the left of a great movement. To this army fell the 
first-fruits ; within a week it had captured Windau, and with 
it one side of the entrance to the Gulf of Riga was in German 
hands. 

While the whole Eastern front was tlms astir with the new 
movements to crush Russia out of the Entente chcle, far 
away on the coast of East Africa the last scene of the original 
German plan of commerce destruction on the high seas was 
being played out. There, in the Rufiji river, the KUnigsherg 
was still lying. At the end of April, when the new seaplanes 
arrived, they carefully reconnoitred her position, but as they 
proved unable to rise more than 800 feet over the land in that 
burning air, and a bombing attack was therefore impossible, 
she had been left alone till other means were provided for 
her destruction. So far as could be ascertained she was still 
capa,ble of brealdng out, and Admiral King-HaU of the Cape 
Station had been keeping up tlie blockade of her and the 
adjacent coasts with his available forces. 

Such a position on the flank of our far eastern route could 
not be tolerated indefinitely, and it was now that the Admiralty 
determined to detach two of the 6-inch monitors, which had 
been sent to the Mediterranean, to see what they could do. 
Shortly afterwards they recalled the Chatham and ComvodH to 
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the Dardanelles, leaving the Admiral only one light cruiser, the 
Weymouth, capable of chasing and engaging the Kdnigsbcrg if 
she broke out. In accordance with the new plan Captain 
E. J. A. Fullerton left Malta in the Severn in company with 
the Mersey (Commander R. A. Wilson), the fleet messenger 
Trent, four tugs and a collier. The voyage before him was as 
arduous as any in the war. The ships of his squadron were 
wholly unfit for the intense heat of the Red Sea, but thanks 
to the devotion and spirit of all concerned, especially in the 
engine-rooms, Aden was reached on May 15. In two days he 
was away again, and as the motley squadron struggled down 
the African coast against head seas and abnormal currents, 
the difficulties they encountered increased beyond measure. 
But they were encountered only to be overcome. There 
were times when scarcely any progress could be made without 
the Trent and the collier assisting the tugs, but in the end they 
were rewarded, and on June 3, after over a fortnight’s struggle 
from Aden, the squadron anchored at Mafia island.^ 

Here at Tirene Bay, where, since the occupation of the 
island, the blockading force had its base, an aerodrome had been 
established under a Major of marines, Squadron Commander 
R. Gordon, with two good aeroplanes, and here the moni- 
tors had to remain to prepare for the operation. Its interest 
lies in its novelty. To destroy by a combination of aircraft 
and heavily armed shallow draft vessels a ship of war lying 
concealed ten miles up a tropical river with unknown defences 
at its mouth was a new experience. Consequently, besides 
making good defects developed during the arduous voyage, 
the monitors had to be fitted with deck and side plates and 
sandbag protection, and spotting with the aircraft needed 
careful rehearsal. It was not until July 5 that all was ready, 
and on this day, in order to prevent reinforcements being 
sent to the Rufiji, the Laureniic, with three transports carrying 
a few Indian troops from Zanzibar, made a demonstration of 
landing at Dar-es-Salaam and returned after dark.® 

At 6.20 next morning the two monitors entered the 
Kikunja, a northern mouth of the river, accompanied by an 
aeroplane to cover them by bombing the Konigsber^ while 
they were taking up their firing position. On entermg the 

^ In recognition of the sncceasfui conduct of this arduous voyage Captain 
Fullerton and the commanders of all his auxiliaries received letters of approoia. 
tion from the Admiralty. 

‘ Admiral King-HaU now had with him four light cruisers (Hyaainth (flag), 
W eymouth. Pioneer and Pyramue), two armed merchant cruisers {Lacontia and 
Lawentic], and two 'monitors (Severn and Mersey). The Chalknyer joined his 
flag on July 8, after the first attach on the KSnigsberg had been made. 
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river they came under fire from 3-pounders, pom-poms and 
machine guns concealed in the density of the trees and the 
rank undergrowth, but it was easily dealt mth and did no harm. 
As they felt their way up the river the Admiral followed 
in support in the Weymouth (Captain Denis li. Crampton), 
attended by the Pyramiis (Commander Viscount Kelburn) 
and the whalers Echo, Fly and Childers sweeping and sounding 
ahead, lly 6.30, when he was scraping over the bar, the two 
monitors had anchored head and stern at a point judged to 
be 11,000 yards from their objective and were opening fire, 
with Flight Commander J. T. Cull spotting for them in the 
other aeroplane, while the Admiral, as soon as he was anchored, 
did what he could at long range to keep down the fire which 
greeted him and to search the ICumbini hills on the north side 
of the river, where it was believed there was an observation 
station. As a further diversion the Hyacinth (Captain D. M. 
Anderson) and the Pioneer (Commander T. W. Diddlecombe) 
engaged and silenced the defences of the Ssimba Uranga 
mouth by which the Konigsberg had entered. 

The firing position selected for the monitors was just 
below an island some four miles up, and no sooner were they 
anchored than it was apparent that the enemy expected them 
there and had their range to a nicety. The Konigsberg was 
firing salvoes of four and sometimes five which straddled 
them at once. The enemy evidently had a well-placed 
spotting station, but where the spotting station was it was 
impossible to discover. All that could be done was to fire 
into the jungle at any suspicious sign of movement, while the 
enemy’s shells continued to fail within ten or fifteen yards. 
Yet, by a miracle, for tliree-quarters of an hour neither ship 
suffered a direct hit, till, at 7.40, a shell struck the foremost 
6-inch gun shield of the Mersey, put the gun out of action, 
killed three of its crew and disabled the rest. Within a few 
minutes she was again struck aud holed near the waterline; 
she, therefore, shifted her berth 1,000 yards back, but only just 
in time to escape a salvo which pitched exactly on the berth 
she had left. The Seoem then carried on alone, the enemy’s 
salvoes still straddling her, for over an hour and was scoring 
hits when the aeroplane had to go home. She then also shifted 
to open the range, and as she did so was able to wipe out what 
seemed to be an observation party in a tree on the bank. 
The action now slackened, till at 1.30 another aeroplane 
arrived. Both ships then moved up again to a spot near the 
first position and came into action. But the results were 
disappointing; the Kikiigsberg was still firing, but with less 
accuracy and fewer guns, and at 8.45 the monitors proceeded 

vor TTT. S' 
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down the river with the crews worn out and dispirited at tlie 
failure to complete their task. 

They retired to Tircne, but not to rest. All was unchecked 
activity to prepare for a renewal of the attempt. The frail 
ships had been badly shaken by so much firing at extreme 
elevation and needed tightening up, there was the Scverti’s 
gun to repair, and well as observation had worked in rehearsal, 
it had been far short of success in action. Out of 635 shells 
fired only for 78 had spottmg correction been received, and 
no more than six hits had been registered. It was therefore 
decided that only one ship should fire at a time, and on this 
plan, after four days’ work on strained frames and bulkheads, 
they went in again on July 11. At the entrance they had the 
same reception as before, but though the ships were hit, no 
harm was done. As soon as the Mersey reached the first 
day’s firing position she anchored to draw the enemy’s fire, 
while the Severn steamed on. One salvo was fired at the 
Mersey, but after that the Konigsberg concentrated on the 
Severn. For a mile she steamed on under a rain of salvoes, 
untouched till about 12.30 she was securely anchored and 
could open fire. By this time Flight Commander CuU was 
again ready to spot for her. Seven salvoes were fired before 
he got her on, but the eighth was a hit. After that “ H.T.” 
(hit) came in almost continuously. In ten minutes the 
Konigsberg was firing only three guns — ^but then came a signal 
from the aeroplane, “ We are liit, send a boat for us.” In 
fact, hits had been numerous, but though the engine was 
pierced and failing, the intrepid pilot would not come down so 
long as he saw it was possible to plane down into the river. 
Even as he did so his observer. Flight Sub-Lieutenant 
C. V. Arnold, continued to sigiial, with the result that in a 
couple of minutes more the Konigsberg was firing only two 
guns, and as the wounded machine came down into the water 
between the two monitors one only was in action. The last 
spotting signal was “ H.T. All forward.” The Severn’s guns 
were at once trained further aft to get the target amid- 
ships, and at 12.52 a large explosion was seen, followed by 
tluck clouds of smoke. Amidst the cheers that greeted the 
success the Mersey’s boat was rescuing the gallant pilot and 
his observer. The doomed ship was now clearly near her 
end, but before closing the Severn continue^ to fire where she 
was for nearly an hour. By 1.40 seven more explosions 
had been seen, and then Captain Fullerton signalled to the 
Mersey to move up to the second position well above the 
island. From this point, as the other aeroplane appeared, 
she fired twenty-eight salvoes — ^the third was a hit, and by 
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2.20 the target was a wreck blazing from stem to stern. 
The monitors were now recalled by the Admiral, and so ended 
the last of the German cruisers on the high seas. 

For eight months she had defied all tlie efforts we were 
able to spare for her destruction, and had fought gamely to 
the last. Inglorious as had been her career as a commerce 
destroyer, her end redeemed her honour, and the survivors of 
her crew went to swell the local defence force. So they 
continued the struggle, but the menace to our communications 
which she had so long maintained was now finally removed, 
and Admiral King-Hall was free to devote himself to the 
general blockade of the coast and to such assistance as the 
military authorities should require for operations against the 
enemy’s garrison. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE DAEDANELLES JUNE 20-JULY 31 — THE NEW PLAN — 

SUHMABINE ACTIVITY IN THE SEA OF MABMAIIA — 

AEBIVAL OF EEINFOECEMENTS 

While the question of reinforcing General Sir Ian 
Hamilton was under consideration, doubt had been expressed 
as to whether it was physically possible to develop a powerful 
offensive from the position he held. On the assumption that 
he merely had in mind a more powerful attack on the Achi 
Paba position, it was objected that the ground he occupied 
was obviously too limited to give room for another army 
corps to deploy. But to seek success by mere weight of 
numbers was foreign to his idea of generalship. Fully alive 
to the freedom of manoeuvre which the sea afforded, he was 
bent on making further use of it for strategical surprise by 
breaking in upon the enemy at a fresh point. 

The idea had originated at Anzac. The costliness and 
even the futility of pressing the attack on the Achi Baba 
position, which was now only too apparent, drew attention 
more strongly than ever to the possibility of turning it. 
For some time past General Birdwood had had his eye 
on the Sari Bair ridge, the dominating feature of the neck 
of the peninsula. Rising from the sea directly in front of 
his left, it stretched away about north-east to the Boghali 
valley, so that once established on the summit he would be 
able to command all the communications both by sea and 
land by which the Turkish forces holding Kilid Balir and 
the Achi Baba position were nourished. Nor was its value 
only military, for in the opinion of the naval staff it would 
mean securing a spotting station for effective bombardment 
of the Narrows. So promising was the plan, even as first 
conceived, that as soon as General Hamilton knew that 
another army corps was coming, he saw the possibility of 
developing General Birdwood’s plan into the main line of 
operation. 

With the new reinforcements, aH the troops necessary for 

f iving effect to his project coiild now be mlotted to him. 
[ore than this, the surplus forces could be used to give an im- 
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portant expansion to the scheme and so overcome its technical 
difficulties. Its defect had been that from the cramped and 
insecure Anzac beaches it was impossible to nouiish the 
increased force which was necessary to promise success 
against Sari Bair. But hard by, Suvia Bay offered an ideal 
anchorage for the purpose. Its conformation was such that 
it could be quickly closed by anti-submarine nets. True it 
was open to south-westerly gales, but six miles further up 
the coast, at Ejelmer Bay, was an alternative anchorage 
completely sheltered from them, and over and above the 
six brigades destined for Anzac there would remain sufficient 
force to seize both bays. Thus the primary object of the 
Suvia landing was to secure an adequate base for the new 
development, but incidentally the force employed could, by 
a comparative^ small advance inland to the eastward, 
effectively protect General Birdwood’s exposed left flank and 
generally operate in support of the main attack. 

With every precaution for secrecy the new ground was 
reconnoitred from the sea, and was found to be practically 
unentrenched and occupied by little more than the usual 
look-out posts- Surprise, which the sea put in General 
Hamilton’s power, seemed certain, could secrecy be preserved 
long enough. The confidence of the British Staff was con- 
firmed by an appreciation which General Gouraud submitted 
on June 18. He was proving himself an ideal colleague, and 
between him and General Hamilton the closest harmony 
existed. The French still had their eyes on the forbidden 
Asiatic side, but realising that the expected reinforcements 
would be insufficient to enable the allied force to operate 
astride the Straits, he was seeking an alternative method of 
breaking the deadlock. One was a descent at Bulair, the 
other a development of the Anzac zone. The Bulair idea, 
as he franldy admitted, depended on the assumption that 
the naval authorities did not regard the difficulties as 
insuperable, and on this they were more strongly convinced 
than ever. Admiral de Robeck had, in fact, just been 
called upon to go once more into the whole question of a 
landing at the head of the Gulf of Xeros. After full con- 
sideration he could only report that since the advent of the 
submarines the origin^ risks and difficulties of a disem- 
barkation so far from the base at Mudros had so materially 
increased that nothing could justify the attempt but the 
prospect of a quick and decisive military success, and this 
he understood was not to be expected. His view was 
endorsed by the Admiralty, and Bulair was thus definitely 
ruled out. The only alternative that remained was General 
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Gouraud’s third one, and this was to use the new divisions 
for developing the Anzac line of operation with much the 
same general idea of seizing the Maidos neck as was in 
General Hamilton’s mind.^ 

So high was the impression for capacity and knowledge 
of his profession which General Gouraud had created, that 
his independent and spontaneous approval of the general 
idea was all the encouragement that was required to confirm 
the wisdom of the plan. So vital, however, was the pre- 
servation of secrecy that his staff were not informed, for the 
part assigned to the two French divisions was to be no more 
than a share in a holding attack on the Krithia positions by 
the Holies force. Of our own staff only the few officers 
needed to work out the plan were let into the secret. Even 
the authorities at home were told no moi'c than enough to 
satisfy them that the General knew how to use the three new 
divisions. But Lord Kitchener did independently suggest 
the very plan that was in course of preparation. 

So the famous Suvla movement was set on foot, but it 
must be many weeks before it could be carried out, and 
General Gouraud at least was not content to wait inactive 
so long. Already, just before news of the coming reinforce- 
ment arrived, he was arranging with General Hamilton for a 
carefully prepared attack on the formidable Turkish trenches 
in front of his left and centre, and after the news came the 
elaborate preparations continued. Owing to the submarine 
menace the ships could give but litUe assistance. All 
depended on the massing of artillery fire and the accumula- 
tion of unlimited supplies of ammunition. By June 20 all 
was ready, and on that day the Lord Nelson, with a kite- 
balloon spotting for her, bombarded the docks and shipping 
at Gallipoli over the land, inflicting considerable damage. 
At daybreak on the 21st the French artillery preparation 
began. It was almost entirely from the land. The St. Louis, 
screened by trawlers with nets, and protected by British 
destroyers and trawlers, did her best to keep down the fire 
of the Asiatic guns ; otherwise the fleet took no part. But 

Grneral Gouraiid’s plan differed in detail. He proposed a landing 
south of Gaba Tepe, and Ihonoe, in wnoert Mith the Anzac force, to capture 
the heights which dominated the Maidos plain. The establishment of a 
new base at Suvla did not enter into his plan. The technical naval con- 
sideiationa on which the need of such a base rested had probably not been 
brought to his notice. He was probably also unaware of the reasons wo 
had for thinking the Turks were prepared to meet on attack south of Gaba 
Tepe. They had actually a division deployed on this part of the coast and 
another in reserve. General Gonraud’s letter, whioh is dated Jime 13, is 
given, hy General Hamilton in his QalK-poli Diary, Vd. L, p. 296. 
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the shore fire was enough. After a long day’s desperate 
fighting, in which, under General Gouraud’s inspiration, the 
French infantry displayed all their best qualities, the fierce 
resistance of the Turks was overcome. By nightfall General 
Gouraud had won all his objectives, including tlie obnoxious 
“ Haricot ” redoubt in the Kereves ravine, which hitherto 
had baffled all his efforts to gain ground on this side. 

Nor did the effort end here. While the question of 
another army corps was under debate at home General 
Hamilton had reported that he had enough ammunition left 
for one more day’s assault. He was now preparing to deliver 
it with the idea of doing against the Turkish right what the 
French had done on their left. The first of his original 
reinforcement, the Llind (Lowland) Division, arrived on 
June 19, and with the XXIXth Division and the Indian 
brigade he meant to make the attempt supported by a hold- 
ing attack at Anzae, No battleship was to be risked in its 
support. Naval assistance was to be confined to a light 
cruiser and four destroyers. On the 28th, the day fixed for 
the operation, the Talbot, which was now the ship of the 
Senior Naval Officer at Gaba Tepe, took station off the left 
of our Helles line, with Admiral Nicholson on board to direct 
operations. From 10.0 a.m. onwards, with the Manica jot- 
ting, and four destroyers {Racoon, Beagle, Bulldog and Basi- 
lisk) screening, she shelled the enemy’s trenches and silenced 
several batteries, while the other destroyers Benard, Scorpion 
and Wolverine, were at work where the enemy’s trenches 
came nearly down to the sea. Again the bulk of the battery 
work came from our artillery ashore, assisted by French 
76’s. On this day, indeed, it exceeded all that it had 
been able to do before. But there seems little doubt 
that the ship fire was a material assistance. According 
to the Turks it entirely destroyed the front-line trenches 
of tlie division that was on the sea flank, with the result 
that when at 11.0 our infantry got the word to advance 
they were able to occupy them at once with little loss. And 
not only that, but before the second line could be properly 
organised they had rushed that as weU, and by noon all the 
assigned positions were in their hands. The advance made 
was about 1,000 yards, and it gave us four lines of trenches 
and the notorious “ Boomerang ” redoubt, which for so long 
had been holding up our left. During the night the TutIjs 
counter-attacked heavily. The chief effort was on the coast, 
but here a strong attempt to turn our sea fliank along the 
beach was detected by the searchlights of the Scorpion and 
Wolverine, and was swept away by their guns. Nor were 
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the attempts upon the rest of the front any more successful 
or less costly. All were repulsed with heavy loss and the 
whole of the new ground was retained. 

Materially the gain to the general position was sub- 
stantial. The Allied line was not only advanced, but 
straightened, and in every way improved. The moral 
effect was even greater. Since the first advance no such 
success had been won, and it had been won in spite of the 
reinforcement the enemy had received and of the time he 
had had to consolidate the position. There was a feeling of 
elation in the air — the light of victory was in all eyes, and 
could the blow have been followed quickly, all agreed that 
the victory could have been made complete. In this view 
we were certainly not over-sanguine. General Weber, who 
was now in command of the southern zone, was deeply 
enough impressed by our success to advise a retirement to 
the line of Soghanli Dere and Kilid Bahr. It was the last 
ditch for saving the Narrows forts, and General von Sanders 
would not consent. He was for recovering at all costs what 
we had gained on our coast flank, and for this purpose he 
brought over a division from the Asiatic side and moved 
another down from Anzac. This was an important result 
of our success. After General Birdwood had delivered his 
holding attack he was strongly counter-attacked, but the 
Turks were repulsed with heavy loss. 

By July 4 the two Turkish divisions were in position, 
and from then onward the enforced delay till our new rein- 
forcements arrived gave our troops in the southern area little 
rest. At short intervals the Turks delivered counter-attacks 
with a desperation and persistence that seemed regardless 
of cost and were testimony enough to the value of our 
newly-won ground. All was in vain; they had nothing to 
show for their courageous efforts but the dead which littered 
our front. We were even able to react, for on July 12-13 
the Turks, with their attention fixed on our left, found 
themselves attacked by the French and the Llind Division 
on the British right. More ground was gained and the 
position further improved. In this operation so far spent 
was the British artillery ammunition that the preparation 
and counter-battery work was all done by the French, with 
the assistance of the Prince George, Chatham, Humber and 
half a dozen destroyers which were in action against Krithia, 
Achi Baba and the Kereves ravine. 

It was little, however, that the fleet could do to give 
direct assistance to the land operations during the period 
of waiting, and the opportunity was taken to send the 
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ships away to Malta to refit. Above all it was necessary 
to husband ammunition for the next great effort. But 
whenever an objective of sufficient importance presented 
itself a battleship would come out. These special targets 
were points where depots of ammunition were reported to 
exist, and in this way, amongst other places, Gallipoli, 
Chanak, Ercn Keui and Examil, the centre of the Tenedos 
front, were all bombarded in turn. For this work the 
Admiral now had the assistance of another kite-balloon ship, 
the Hector. The monitors and the “ Edgars,” with their 
bulge protection, were also coming in and were available to 
take over the bombardments. The first to appear was the 
Humbery one of the original three monitors bought from 
Brazil. She had arrived on June 4, and shortly afterwards 
was sent to Gaba Tepe to deal with a large number of 
guns concealed in the Olive Groves along the Axmah 
ravine south of Gaba Tepe, which were enfilading the 
main Anzac beach and making it almost impossible for 
craft to approach it in daylight. Assisted by the Kephalo 
destroyers she was apparently successful, for after July 17 
the guns were silent for the rest of the month. She was 
followed (on July 15) by the Roheris, one of the new 14-incli 
monitors. She was told off for the Asiatic batteries. Pro- 
ceeding to Rabbit Island, north of Tenedos, she was securely 
anchored, netted in and connected up with the shore by 
telephone. Here she was joined by M 19, the first of the 
new 9'2-inch monitors to arrive. She was established in the 
same way, and the two, with the Ben-My-Chree to spot for 
them, settled down together to the sorely needed counter- 
battery work. By the end of the month the other three 14-inch 
monitors, Abercrombie, Raglan and Havelock, had arrived, 
as well as the 6-ineh monitors, M 29, 32 and 33, and the rest 
of the bulge ships of the old 10th Cruiser Squadron, Theseus, 
Endymion, Grafton and Ed^ar.^ 

The new arrivals, which henceforth became the main 
naval support for the army, were under Admiral Stuart 
Nicholson, who flew his fl^ in the Exmouth, in the now 
well-protected anchorage at Kephalo in Imbros.® At Imbros, 
too, owing to its position midway between Anzac and the 

A “ bulgo ship ” ■was a ship fitted with an outside hollow bolt as a pro- 
teetion against torpedo at'tack. The belt was termed a “ bulge ” or “ blister,” 
and these vessels were known later as “blister ships.” Ilrom the autumn of 
1914 onwards bulges wore inoludod in the designs of all large ships. 

* It had now submerged defences in the form of a net boom, placed in 
position by the special net-layers Queen Victoria and Prince JSdimrd, which 
had been sent out after pro'eing their capacities on the Belgian coast. See 
Ante, Vol. II„ p. 387, 
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southern beaches, General Hamilton had established his 
headquarters ever since the advent of the submarines had 
made it impossible for Admiral de Robeck to keep him 
afloat. What was most to be feared during the period of 
arrested activity was that the efforts of the Turks on our 
flanks would develop into a violent attack all along the line. 
The month of Ramadan had begun, when Moslem religious 
enthusiasm was at its highest, and our information led us 
to believe that on the 23rd its driving power was to be used 
to the utmost extent. So real was the expectation that it 
was deemed advisable to reinforce the Allied line with some 
of the new army that had just arrived. Accordingly tlic tliree 
brigades of the Xlllth Division and one of the Xlth were 
landed at Ilelles to give the old XXIXth a sorely needed 
rest. By the 21st they were in position, and on the same 
day Admiral Nicholson assigned to all the supporting ships 
definite stations and areas of fire should an attack take 
place. The expected did not happen. Nothing but another 
attack on our left was made — it was the tenth they had 
launched — and was easily beaten off, like the rest. 

For the monitors, however, there was other work. In 
the crowded end of the peninsula, particularly at Helles and 
at Sedd el Bahr, where General Gouraud had his head- 
quarters, the Asiatic guns had become more and more galling, 
and it was mainly to check the disturbance that the recent 
bombardments had been ordered. Even so the beaches were 
never safe. All work in the daytime had to be done under 
fire, from time to time ammunition dumps were exploded, 
one of the beaches used by the French had to be abandoned 
and, worst of all, on June 30 General Gouraud himself was 
so severely wounded by a heavy shell from Asia that he had 
to relinquish the command to his second, General Bailloud, 
and go home. It was a catastrophe destined to have far- 
reaching consequences arising out of the appointment of his 
successor, and even at the moment, coming, as his loss did, 
immediately after the successful push, the blow was severely 
felt. “ Gouraud’s loss,” wrote General Hamilton, “ almost 
wipes out out gains.” General Bailloud, on whom the com- 
mand temporarily devolved, seeing no other way of ending 
the trouble, was setting his heart on landing part at least 
of the new army on the Asiatic side, but General Hamilton 
would not hear of it — nothing must be done to compromise 
the new plan. Meanwhile another means of relieving the 
annoyance at Sedd el Bahr and Helles was in hand, and the 
navy did its best with its own means. Two 4-7-inch naval 
guns, landed JErom the Alnwick Castle, and two French S*5-inch 
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naval guns were already in position, and were to be supple- 
mented in a short time by another d'T and a 6-inch naval gun. 
In this way, by getting the monitors off the coast about 
Yeni Shehr, it was hoped to bring an effective cross-fire 
upon the obnoxious batteries. In this service they were 
principally employed during the rest of the period of waiting, 
with occasional bombardments, in combination with aircraft, 
of depots such as Chanak and Maidos, in the hope of crippling 
the enemy’s supply of ammunition. 

But the real work of breaking the flow of Turkish supplies 
was done by the submarines. All through June and July 
their activity never ceased, and during much of the period 
there were two operating in the Marmara.’^ On June 10 
Lieutenant-Commander Boyle went up again in E 14 and 
remained there over three weeks, keeping the whole sea in a 
state of disturbance. On his first day he met a brigantine 
and forced her to stop. As it was too rough to go alongside, 
Lieutenant R. W. Lawrence, R.N.R., swam off to her, and 
finding she was laden with heavy stores, he set her on fire 
with her own matches and paraffin, while the crew looked 
on from their boat. Next day at Panderma, the principal 

{ )ort on the Asiatic side, he torpedoed a steamer in the 
larbour and sank four dhows alongside her. But large 
steamers had disappeared from the sea; nothing was left 
but small ones of the ferry-boat type and sailing craft, and 
beyond a gunboat and destroyers that hunted him and a 
few grain dhows which he sank he saAV nothing till, on the 
20th, he had to go back to meet E 12, which was coming up 
under Lieutenant-Commander Bruce. 

The career of the newcomer Avas beset with trouble. 
She aiTivcd at the rendezvous in the evening of the 21st, and 
the following two days were spent in repairing her main 
motors, which were causing trouble. She then proceeded to 
cruise in the eastern part of the sea while Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Boyle remained in the western in order to report her 
condition by wireless to the connecting destroyer the other 
side of Bulair. This was on Jrme 24, and the following day 
the crippled E 12 began her adventures. Entering tlie Gulf 
of Mudania, in the south-eastern extremity of the sea, she 
came upon two small steamers which seemed to be passenger 
packets. But as they were towing between them five sailing 
vessels Lieutenant-Commander K. M. Bruce chased the first 
one and stopped her. Seeing all her crew on deck with 
life-belts and no trace of a gun, he ran his bow up alongside, 
with his 6-pounder and rifles ready, and ordered his first 

^ See Map S. 
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lieutenant to board. Then suddenly it was evident the 
lesson of our decoys had reached the Turks. As the board- 
ing party stepped over the side a bomb was thrown which 
hit the submarine forward. Luckily it did not explode, but 
it was follow'ed by fire from rifles and a small masked gun. 
The fire was promptly returned, and an action began at ten 
yards during which the two sailing vessels which the steamer 
was towing also opened fire with rifles and tried to foul the 
submarine’s propellers. They were soon silenced by her 
small-arm men, and she slowly got clear. Ry this time 
E 12’ s gun, which, after dealing with the steamer’s masked 
gun, had been holing her from forward aft, must have found 
the ammunition she was carrying, for she suddenly blew 
up and sank in fifteen minutes. Having also sunk her 
two tows, Lieutenant-Commander Bruce gave chase to the 
other steamer, which had three sailing craft in tow. They 
promptly slipped and made off, while he engaged the steamer 
till he was within range of a gun on shore. Then he could 
do no more; his starboard main motor was again showing 
defects, and as the chase was in flames he left her to beach 
herself. Still he carried on with his cruise round to the 
Gulf of Ismid, the easternmost arm of the sea, and there he 
forced another steamer ashore. A second had disappeared 
towards Mudania, and in hunting back for her he met E 14, 
who passed to him an order to return to make good his 
defects. Crippled as he was, his struggle with the cross- 
currents going down the Straits was very severe, but, by a 
fine display of seamanship, all difficulties were overcome, 
and in the evening of June 28, in the midst of the elation at 
our success ashore, E 12 crawled safely into Kephalo harbour. 
Five days later Commander Boyle ^ followed him down, 
having on July 1 met his successor JS 7 at the rendezvous 
and passed her the latest information. 

Lieutenant-Commander A. D. Coclirane, who was in 
command, had difficulties no less great than E 12, but of a 
different character. To begin with he and his crew were 
suffering from the depressing form of dysentery with which 
both services were affected, and to add to the trouble during 
his first exploit, wliich was to destroy a steamer and some 
dhows at Kodosto, on the north coast, his first lieutenant 
and an able seaman were so badly burnt by an explosion 
that both were unfit for service for the rest of the cruise. 
In spite of everything, however, during the next ten days 
he destroyed two brigantines, two small steamers and several 
dhows, ending on July 10 by torpedoing a 8,000 ton steamer 
^ Promoted to rar^ of ftomm .ndi ir on .Tuob 30, 
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at Mudania pier. Still not content, he made for the Bosporus, 
and in the afternoon of the 15th, while aground on the 
Leander Shoal, fired a torpedo with a T.N.T. head into the 
arsenal. There was a resounding explosion, but the effect 
eould not be seen, and proceeding out of the Bosporus he, 
at midnight, bombai'ded the Zeitunlik Powder Mills, in the 
western suburbs of the city. 

His next exploit against the enemy’s rear communica- 
tions was quite a new departure. Near Kava Burnu, the 
cape at the entrance to the Gulf of Ismid, the railway from 
Constantinople passes through a cutting close to the sea. 
This point, early on the 17th, he bombarded till the track 
was blocked. He then proceeded up the Gulf for some 
twenty miles, where at Derinji there was a shipyard. It was 
found to be closed and nothing was there, but while it was 
being observed a heavy troop train was seen going towards 
Constantinople. Hoping the line ahead of it was blocked 
he gave chase at full speed, and sure enough about twenty 
minutes later the train was seen coming back. It stopped 
in a belt of trees, so that spotting was difficult, but, never- 
theless, after twenty rounds three ammimition trucks blew 
up, and later on he caught and damaged a second train near 
the same spot. After these exploits there was a few da^s’ 
cruise in Mudania Gxilf and along the north shore, during 
which more steamers and sailing vessels were destroyed and 
some munition sheds blown up. Then he returned to the 
railway, and on July 22 caught another train in motion, but 
did little harm. A railway viaduct was then attacked, 
without better result, but the vulnerability of the line at 
this point had been demonstrated. In the evening he met 
Commander Boyle, who was at the rendezvous on his third 
trip and had a new difficulty to report. On approaching 
Nagara Point, where the navigation of the Narrows was 
most dangerous, he found the Turks busy on a net obstruc- 
tion from shore to shore. A line of lighters marked its 

E osition, but seeing a gap wliich he believed to be the gate 
e dived to eighty feet and passed clear. ^ 

Three days later Lieutenant-Commander Cochrane had to 
face the obstruction on lus way down. Fortunately when 

The obstmotion was probably inoomplete at this time. The Turks 
state it was laid in July and that the gate was off Nagara Point, where there 
was only a depth of four fathoms over the shoal. It was afterwards ascer- 
tained that the net was seventy metres long, made with meshes four metres 
8q[uare of three to five inch steel wire rope and that the depth ooiresponded 
with the depth of water. The fairway through it was closed by torpe^ 
netting. It was watched by armed motor gunboats canying bombs, and 
was commanded bv 'ton guns in three batteries. 
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he reached the booin he found it had apparently dragged, 
so as to leave plenty of room to pass between it and the 
Point, but lower down he twice fouled moorings. From 
these, however, he cleverly managed to get clear, and reached 
the base safely with his sickly crew to be highly complimented 
on the skill, judgment and fine spirit which he and his men 
had shown. 

Even with nothing to contrast it with, the appreciation 
must have been high, but, unhappily, the luck and skill of 
these two boats was emphasised by a reverse. A compara- 
tively new French submarine, the Mariotte, slightly smaller 
and less powerful than our “ E ” class, went up on the 25th to 
join Commander Royle next day. All went well till 5.30 in 
the morning, by which time she calculated she was clear 
of the Narrows minefield, when she suddenly found herself 
foul of something. Everything possible was done to free 
her, but she could move neither ahead nor astern, and in 
her struggle she suddenly rose till her conning tower was 
exposed. It could then be seen she was some 250 yards 
away from one of the Chanak batteries, which immediately 
opened fire. To complete her plight there was a mine foul 
of her forward. An attempt was made to dive, but before 
she was under she had received so much damage to her 
conning tower and after ventilation hatch (manche d’aeration 
arriere) that diving was no longer possible, and nothing was 
left but surrender. Accordingly, after wrecking all her 
engines and gear and making sure she would sink, the 
conning tower was opened and the ship abandoned. Oificers 
and crew were all taken prisoner, to the keen regret of their 
British colleagues.^ 

Her unhappy loss was but one more testimony to the 
desperate nature of the service on which they had been 
engaged, and cannot but increase our wonder at the almost 
incredible endurance and resoiu’ce which made it thoroughly 
effective. For two months or more they had held the Sea 
of Marmara in a panic. The sudden appearances which their 
restless activity enabled them to make, now here, now there, 
in quick succession from end to end of the Sea, multiplied 
their numbers in the Turkish imagination till the supply of 
Gallipoli by water was thoroughly crippled and the passage 
of troops entirely ceased. Notldng like a transport was seen, 
except hospital ships, and so numerous were these that grave 
suspicion was aroused. But aU that were examined proved 
to be in order, and the explanation of their number was 

Biepoit of the officer in oommand, oonunnndcated by the Bermce Uii- 
torigue di VEtat-Major General de la Marine. 
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doubtless the heavy losses the Turks were suffering in their 
determined and incessant attempts to recover the ground 
they had lost at the end of June.^ The disturbance which 
our submarines were thus producing was supplemented by 
the work of tlie Black Sea Fleet. We had urged the Russians 
to continue their raids on the Turkish coal supply, and they 
claim that up to the end of July they had set one coal dep6t 
on fire, destroyed three shipyards and sunk over a hundred 
sailing vessels engaged on the supply of fuel and munitions. 
To cover these operations they had got a submarine mine- 
layer to work in the entrance of the Bosporus, and on 
July 25 the Breslau struck one of the mines and had to go 
into dock. 

In the ASgean outside the Straits the main work of the 
navy, beyond the operations of the bombarding ships, was 
maintaining a blockade of the Turkish coast.* To some 
extent, in that it stopped the inflow of sui)plies, it was 
supplementary to what the submarines were doing. Reports 
of the scarcity of food in Constantinople were growing in 
coherence, and something at least was to be hoped from 
efforts to increase the distress. But the chief object was 
naval. The menace of German submarines was the most 
serious feature of the situation from all points of view, and 
now that the anchorages had been made proof against their 
attacks, the main concern of the fleet was to stop supplies 
for them and to prevent them establishing bases in the 
^gean. On June 2, as we have seen, a formal blockade of 
the whole coast had been declared.® Smyrna, of course, 
was the best port for the enemy’s purpose, and this area was 
allotted to the British and watched by the Smyrna patrol, 
from the Gulf of Adramyti to Kluos. It was based at 
Port lero in the south-east of Mityleni, where the Greek 
population was found to be sympathetic. The patrol 
normally consisted of two ships of force, two destroyers and 
a boarding steamer, with two trawlers to work indicator nets 
and the fleet sweeper Gazelle fitted for mine-l^ing. Here, 
too, was stationed the seaplane-carrier Ben-My-Chree. South 
of the patrol area all the lower .®gean, down to a line from 
the southern point of Greece to Marmarice on the Asiatic 

^ The Turks admitted using transports as hospital ships in bicaoh of the 
Hague Conventions. It was therefore lawful to sink thorn, but neither the 
General nor the Admiral was willing to embitter the conflict by exacting 
the extreme penalty. The instruotions, therefore, _ which our submarines 
received wore, d possible, to hold up any transport coming from Constantinople, 
and if troops or mmUtionB were found on board to destroy her. 

’ See Map 6. ■ ® See p. 37.' 
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coast, was watched by a French patrol, which was also 
based at Port lero and maintained the blockade down to 
Samos.^ The system was completed by two more British 
patrols. Two light cruisers mth armed boarding steamers 
formed the “ Southern patrol ” to watch the area between 
Mudros and the Smyrna patrol and to search for submarine 
depots, which were being continually reported from all 
quarters amongst the islands off the Greek coast. The 
“ Northern patrol,” which consisted of armed boarding 
steamers only, was charged with watching the north JSgean, 
and especially Salonica and Dedeagatch, to prevent contra- 
band going into Turkey through Greek or Bulgarian ports. 
Finally in the Gulf of Xeros was the destroyer which was 
always stationed to keep up wireless communication with the 
submarines in the Marmara, to watch enemy movements 
about Bulair and to keep an eye on the island of Samothraki. 

On these dispositions, so far as the limits of Admiral de 
Robeck’s command were concerned, we had to rely for the 
safe arrival of the reinforcements, both naval and military, 
that were now going through the Mediterranean.® For the 
safety of the rest of the transport route, except the vicinity 
of Gibraltar and Malta and the Egyptian and Syrian coast, 
the French Commander-in-Chief was responsible. We had 
urged him to provide destroyer escort, but this he was unable 
to do. His available destroyers, he said, were all absorbed 
in patrolling between Sicily and Malta, south of Malta, the 
Ionian Islands, and between Crete and Cape Matapan. 
Consequently the transports had to proceed unescorted, 
except when outgoing armed boarding steamers could be 
used to convoy the slower ships. For the rest all the French 
Commander-in-Chief could do was to see that no submarines 
passed in or out of the Adriatic from Pola, where it was 
reported German boats were arriving by rail in sections and 
being assembled, and from time to time to give routes for 
the transports as the conditions of the hour suggested. 

The whole question was further complicated by the 
req^uirements of the Army Staff. For military reasons they 
insisted that all transports should proceed in the first instance 
to Alexandria. As this meant exposure to submarine danger 

* The ITrenoh patrol consisted usually of two oruisers, five destroyers, 
eight armed sweepers and ten armed trawlers with drift nets. 

1 By an arrangement made with France and Italy in June 1916 the British 
Dardanelles zone was bounded by Euhcea and the chain oi islands that stretch 
south-east of it to Mykonos. Ihenco the line ran across to Nikoria and on 
through Samos to the Turkish mainland. All the rest of the Mediterranean, 
except British and Italian territorial waters, was under the French. 
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for another seven hundred miles, Admiral de Robeck pressed 
for at least a modification of the order. But on technical 
grounds General Hamilton felt unable to give way. As a 
general rule he was not prepared to take tlie risk, but the two 
largest transports, Aquuania and Mauretania, were permitted 
to proceed to Mudros direct.^ 

From Egypt the transports came on into the British 
.®gean zone through the protected channels to Mudros, where 
they could find shelter behind the now double boom, and 
here, except for small store ships, the voyage ended. Large 
ships discharged into destroyers, fleet sweepers, trawlers and 
other small craft, and these proceeded to the various beaches 
by night unescorted, but for this critical part of the voyage 
no more than five hundred troops were permitted to be 
carried in one vessel. The need for these precautions had 
been unhappily demonstrated on July 4. About the 1st a 
fine French transport, the Compaigne Transatlanticjue liner 
Carthage of 5,600 tons, had arrived with munitions and 
stores. No ship had been attacked in the Helles area since 
June 17, when two torpedoes were fired at a supply ship, 
which both missed. So badly was the ammunition needed 
at the time to resist the Turk attempts to recover their lost 
ground, that it was decided to risk breaking the rule, and 
the Carthage was sent on straight to Helles. There she had 
been discharging for four days, and had landed with other 
stores 5,000 shefls for the 75’s, when she was torpedoed and 
sank in five minutes with what was left of her cargo. Besides 
the ship little was lost, but the lesson was severe enough, 
and the new system was thenceforward adhered to strictly. 

Owing to the deficiencies of Mudros — where as yet the 
Engineers had been able to do little to construct piers — ^the 
system was necessarily slow, and this was the main cause 
of the Home Transport Department’s complaint that trans- 
ports were detained so long at tlieir destination. It further 
entailed very heavy work on the beach parties, for owing to 
the landing places being exposed to fire, the troops and all 

^ These two ships nitide the voyage out in _a week, against a fortnight 
taken by otW transports via Alexanaria. Their value for effeetmg a rapid 
oouccntrOition of troops at a diflttinoo is best testified by their perforittauoes. 
The Mauretania, whjoh was originaily destined to go via Alexandria, bat 
was subsequently diverted, left Liverpool with 3,470 officers and men of 
the Xth Division on July 9, and reached Mudros on the 16th. The 
Aquifania with 6,800 men of the Xlth Division, sailed on July 3, and arrived 
on the lOth. Detuming immediately she sailed again on the 30th with 6,860 
of the UVth Division, and was back at Mudros by August 6. Thus, in 
a little over a month she carried nearly 12,000 oflficeie and men over a 
distance of 3,000 miloa. 

Vor,. ttt. O 
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personnel had to be put ashore in the dark, and as yet no 
deep-water piers had been construeted. 

As the reinforecments arrived and Mudros became more 
crowded the difficulties of making military requirements 
square with naval limitations increased. Admiral VVemyss 
was still in command as Senior Naval Officer, and he was 
also acting as governor, though a Greek governor was also 
on the island. Since the resignation of M. Venizelos in 
March, on King Constantine’s refusal to co-operate against 
the Dardanelles, relations with this official had not been 
smooth. Difficulties of all kinds arose, particularly in regard 
to the native population and undesirable strangers, until the 
general election, which in the middle of August returned 
Si. Venizelos to power and put an end to the friction. 
Admiral Wemyss had now also a ship, the Europa, for his 
flag, in which there was room for a proper office. His staff, 
too, had been established on a more adequate scale. He 
had a Principal Transport Officer, Captain R. C. K. Lambert, 
whom he established afloat in the same ship with the military 
Inspector-General of Communications, and in this way diffi- 
culties that arose through the exigencies of the two services 
were more easily smoothed. KephaJo and Port lero, of 
course, did something to relieve the pressure at Mudros, and 
just west of the bay was Port Kondia, where the auxiliary 
patrol was established, consisting of the Osiris and nearly a 
hundred trawlers and drifters. The air base was at Tenedos, 
where Commander C. R. Samson had formed an aerodrome 
for his squadron. Here Captain E. K. Loring, R.N., was 
governor, with a garrison of Marines, and it was from this 
point the air bombardments of the Turkish depots were 
carried out. 

To all the other anxieties under which the navy laboured 
during the period of preparation was added the question of 
small craft. From the first it had been difficult to maintain 
a sufficient supply, and now the great increase of the army, 
a new line of operation and the impossibility of taking the 
transports further than Mudros, had rendered the pr<mlem 
two-fold more exacting. In view of the possible interruption 
of communication owing to bad weather and other causes, 
it was considered necessary to keep a ration supply of at 
least twenty-four days on all beaches, and this it was desired 
to increase to thirW. Water had always been scarce. The 
distillery plant at Mudros barely sufficed for the navy, and 
for the army water had to be brought from Egjrpt and other 
places and then distributed in barges. The call for small 
craft was indeed endless, and from ^ parts our officers were 
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buying anything they could lay hands on. The problem, 
however, was to some extent simplified by better provision 
having been made for the actual landing of the troops. 
Thirteen specially designed motor lighters, each capable of 
carrying from four to five hundred men under a bullet-proof 
deck, had come out from home. The idea was that they 
could run up to the beach by their own power — thus doing 
away with the need of tows — and each was fitted with a 
brow or gangway forward so that at the last moment the 
men could emerge from their shelter and march straight on 
to the beach over the bows. They were taken up to Kephalo, 
for from Imbros were to start the troops forming the covering 
force for Suvla. It was to consist of the Xlth Division, and 
the last night of the month the brigade belonging to it, 
which had been landed at Helles, was silently transferred to 
Imbros, where the rest of the division was being exercised 
with the motor lighters. The concentration point of the 
Anzac reinforcement, whose main strength was the Xlllth 
Division, under Major-General F. C. Shaw, was Lemnos, and 
there three brigades which General llailloud had agreed to 
replace were brought in the same way. To the Anzac force 
was also attached an Indian brigade and one brigade of the 
Xth Division ; of its two remaining brigades, which were to 
be landed at Suvla, three battalions were at Lemnos and six 
at Mitylcni. With these movements the long and difficult 
concentration was completed without mishap in spite of the 
hazards, and Avith every hope of success the great effort to 
break the deadlock was ready to be launched. 
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SUVLA^ 

In the long history of British warfare there is a special 
feature which distinguishes it from that of any other country. 
The precession of years is marked by a series of great com- 
bined expeditions which, over and above those which were 
planned as diversions or for seizing subsidiary strategical 
points, were aimed as definite thrusts at the decisive points 
of a world-wide war. Quebec, Havana, Walcheren and the 
Crimea, to name only the more conspicuous, occupy a position 
in our annals which, at least in modem times, is not to be 
matched elsewhere tiU we come to the decisive use of the 
device by another Island Power in the Russo-Japanese War. 

Our record in the late war was true to type. It has 
given rich proof that the British genius for that most difficult 
and least appreciated form of operation, and the instinct 
for seeking in it the solution of baffling strategical problems, 
has in no way diminished in vigour and resource. Admittedly 
the first landing at Gallipoh outshone all precedent. So 
forlorn a hope did it seem at the time that even its partial 
success for a while struck dismay into the counsels of our 
enemy, and its moral effect bade fair to give a wholly new 
colour to the war. Apart from the high place which the 
actual fight for a footing won for it as a feat of arms, as a 
piece of subtle planning and finished organisation it was quite 
on a par with Quebec or Walcheren. Had it stood alone it 
would have served well enough to mark the vitality of the 
old spirit, but in these respects the Suvla operation even 
sumassed it. Nothing quite equal to it, either in conception, 
difficulty or magnitude, had ever been attempted before, 
and when we try to visualise the operation as it presented 
itself to its originators in the nakedness of its birth, we can only 
bow before the men who could see it clothed and nourished 
into a full-grown possibility. 

After over three months’ campaigning in a strictly limited 
area a strate^cal surprise was to be attempted — ^not at a 

1 See Map 6, and Vol. H., Map 4. 
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distance, but at a point within the area, half a day’s march 
from the enemy’s reserves. The surprise was to be not only 
strategical, it must be tactical too. In the dark the troops 
must start and in the dark they must be put ashore, and this 
must be done in great part on a beach that it had been 
impossible to survey or reconnoitre adequately, and by a 
force exceeding in number an3rthing that had been attempted 
before. In the original descent at HeUcs the navy had been 
unable to guarantee the landing of a much smaller force 
before daylight, and therefore it had been agreed that the 
advantage of preparation by the guns of the fleet was greater 
than that of surprise. Now the conditions were different. 
The might of the fleet could no longer be brought up in sup- 
port, and at the new landing-points the currents which the 
navy feared at the southern beaches did not interfere. On 
this occasion, therefore, surprise naturally took precedence. 

To secure it to the full no elaboration of plan was omitted. 
A period of moonless nights was the first essential, and this 
would occur in the first week in August. The new moon was 
on the 10th and the attack was fixed for the night of the 6th- 
7th. As a preliminary step it was necessary to get from 
7,000 to 8,000 Anzac drafts ashore. This was done during 
the nights following July 81, and by August S they were afl 
ashore, together with forty guns and extra transport, without 
being detected. The next step was to land the new force 
of five brigades which were to reinforce the Anzac Corps from 
Mudros, and not only to land them secretly, but to kera them 
hidden till the last moment. For this purpose General 
Birdwood had constructed an elaborate senes of dug-outs. 

To cover these delicate operations dispositions were made 
to attract the enemy’s attention to the Asiatic coast. At 
Mityleni the six battalions of the Xth Division, which 
had been sent to wait in their transports till they were wanted, 
were landed every day for route marches and inspected by 
General Hamilton, while in concert with some French ships 
every effort was made to create an impression of an attack 
from Adramyti Gulf on the railway from Smyrna to Pan- 
derma, a line of supply which the operations of our submarines 
in the Marmara had doubled in importance. Lower down the 
coast a more elaborate menace was staged by Admiral Nicol, 
the French naval commander, who was now flying his flag 
in the Pairie. During the afternoon of August 3 a French 
S(madron, escorting transports and our seaplane carrier Ben- 
My-Chree, appeared before Sighajik, a small port some twenty 
miles from Smyrna, lying on the south of the neck of the 
peninsula which divides the Smyrna Gulf from the, Gulf of 
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Scala Nuova. After a line of trawlers with their nets out 
had been stationed across the entrance to the bay, guarded 
by tugs patrolling inside, the squadron proceeded to bombard 
the coast till 4.0 p.m. ; at dusk the transports came in, the 
small craft gathered to meet them, boats were lowered and 
formed into tows, and as night fell a regularly formed flotilla 
headed for the shore. 

During the next three nights (August 3-5) the reinforce- 
ments for Anzac were moved to their positions in the ordinary 
way by destroyers and troop carriers, undetected by the enemy. 
Towards the first morning, it is true, the Olive Groves batteries 
woke up again after their long slumber and rained shells 
upon the beach. A .steamer and two horse -boats were sunk, 
but that was all. After that they went to sleep again as 
though it had been all a bad dream, but to make sure the next 
night the bulge ship Grafton was there to drop shells into the 
trees and remind the enemy of the unwisdom of revealing 
their position by gunflashes. 

The work of reinforcement being successfully completed, 
all was in order for the Suvia operation to proceed. The 
risk attending it, as it was finally settled, was con.siderably 
greater than that of the Anzac landing. The original inten- 
tion, as agreed between the Admiral and the General, was to 
land the whole of the force on tlie Nibrunesi beach, which lies 
outside and just south of the bay. It was admirably adapted 
for the purpose. Not only did it afford ample elbow room, 
but during the naval raid that had been made upon Nibrunesi 
observation post on Lala Eaba Hill it had been found to be 
so “ steep-to ” that destroyers could run in with their bows 
almost touching the beach. Both from a naval and a military 
point of view nothing better could be desired, and so it stood 
in the operation orders which the Commander-in-Chief issued 
to Lieutenant-General The Hon. Sir F. W. Stopford on July 29. 
He it was who, as commander of the new army corps (iXth), 
was to have charge of the Suvia part of the operation. These 
orders laid down as the primary object “ to secure Suvia Bay 
as a base for all the forces operating in the northern zone.” 
If he found this coidd be done without using the whole of 
his force, he was to assist General Birdwood’s attack by an 
advance on the village of Biyuk Anafarta, with the object 
of moving up the eastern spm’s of Sari Bair. On discussing 
these orders with the General commanding the Xlth Division, 
which was to lead off, he came to the conclusion that the bay 
could not be secured without seizing the whole of the high 

S ound between Ejelmer Bay and Sari Bair known as Ana- 
cta Bidge, and for this it would be necessary to land two 
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brigades inside Suvia Bay on its eastern shore.^ But Admiral 
de Elobcck and his staff saw serious objections. Having 
already reconnoitred the place, as thoroughly as could be 
done, from the sea and the left of the Anzac position, they 
reported that a landing by night inside the bay was inadvis- 
able. Though a proper survey was impossible for secrecy’s 
sake, they could see enough to tell them the old chart they 
had was not to be relied on. The eastern shore had appar- 
ently silted up and the north shore was clearly foul with 
reefs. Under these conditions of uncertainty they could 
not imdertake to land two brigades at once. One it might 
be possible to get ashore, but they could not promise to get 
up a second till four hours after the first had landed, the reason 
being that the motor lighters would probably take the ground 
and would not be able to return for the second brigade. 
For these reasons they were still for landing the whole force 
at Nibrunesi. 

The soldiers, however, still had to insist. From the 
northern point of the bay there ran north-eastward and parallel 
to the coast a ridge known as Karakol, and this at least 
it was necessary to seize at once as part of the covering 
position; otherwise, they urged, the bay would be untenable 
and could not be used as a base. Between the southern 
end of this ridge and the Nibrmiesi beach was a salt lagoon 
which left only a narrow spit of sand between it and the 
southern half of the east shore of the bay, and it was along 
this spit that a force landed at Nibrunesi beach would have 
to make its way north. Whether the lagoon was dry or not 
could not be seen, but if it proved to be impassable or defended 
there was little likelihood of the ridge being seized at the 
first onset by troops advancing from Nibrunesi. The General, 
therefore, was anxious to land half his force within the bay 
north of a cut which was believed to connect the lagoon 
with the sea. 

The two Commanders-in-Chief thus found themselves 
face to face with one of those delicate questions which cannot 
fail to arise in the conduct of combined operations. Con- 
tinental Powers had never seen but one way to deal with 
them, and that was to make the General supreme and the 
Admiral subordinate. Our own long experience had taught 
us at an early stage that in practice this plausible solution 
tended to raise more difficulties than it removed. The British 
method was to have two co-equal Commanders-in-Chief, the 

^ Properly speaking, the Anaiorta Bidge is a low spar taking o£i from 
this high ground; but in the narmtive the ei^ression has 1)900 used to 
describe the group of heights now known as Kavw Tepe 8irti, 
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Admiral being paramount at sea and the General on land. 
By tradition the Admiral was to land the troops and re-embark 
them as and where the General desired, so far as was, in his 
opinion, technically possible and consistent with the safety 
of the fleet. If the General’s plan involved, from a naval 
point of view, risk to the army, it was for him to say, after 
the sea risk liad been explained, whether he would accept 
it or not. Naturally such an arrangement could only work 
by mutual goodwill and understanding between the two 
officers concerned, but we had found it the only practicable 
method, and this case affords an excellent example of its 
merits. 

The difference to be settled was one of unusual complexity, 
for the naval and military exigencies were tightly interwoven. 
To the navy the command of Suvla Bay was indispensable. 
Not only was it essential to their ability to give continued 
support to the army, but it could so easily be closed by nets 
that large ships would be able to lie there, and thus the 
difficulty of supply for the whole northern zone would be 
materially reduced. The nets, of course, would only prevent 
the entrance of submarines; they were no bar to torpedoes, 
and in the initial stages of the operation, when the bay 
was crowded, ships would have to lie so close to the net 
that they could easily be hit by torpedoes fired from outside. 
This was a risk which to tlie utmost extent the Admii’al 
was ready to run, for by no other means could the army he 
was there to assist carry out its last hope of breaking through 
the deadlock ashore; but with guns on the heights com- 
manding the bay and always forcing the transports close up 
to the net, the risk would become so great as to bar entirely 
the working of the base. On these grounds he could but 
agree to what the divisional General considered absolutely 
necessary for securing the ridge; and finally on August 2 
the operation orders were so far modified that one brigade 
was to be landed north of the cut and the other, with the rest 
of the division, on Nibrunesi beach, whence, as soon as Lala 
Baba was rushed, they could march northward along the shore 
of the bay. Having reluctantly decided to take the risk of 
landing a whole brigade simultaneously in the dark on an un- 
surveyed beach, the Admiral at once set about min imisin g it. 
In case things went wrong with the destroyers and motor 
lighters orders were issued for an alternative landing flotilla, 
consisting of ketches (trawlers and drifters) with tows of the 
transports’ lifeboats, to be anchored off the mouth of the bay, 
— ^a typical example of the spirit by which from &st to last 
all concerned testified to the vitality and virtue of our 
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traditional method of command in the hands of men of goodwill 
and understanding. 

The question of naval support, now that the monitors and 
bulge ships had nearly all arrived, was comparatively simple. 
It was these specially prepared craft, which, with the cruisers 
and destroyers, had of late been doing most of the battery 
work on the flanks, that were to be used. All the battleships 
had been kept back in reserve for action that would be needed 
if the new plan proved successful in throwing open the Straits. 
The supporting ships were organised in three squadrons. 
The 1st under Admiral Nicholson, with his flag in the 
Exmouth at Kephalo, was to be devoted to the southern or 
Helles zone, for an integral part of the coming operation 
was an attack in force on the Krithia and Achi Baba position.^ 
For the left flank in this area were detailed the Edgar, three 
monitors, two destroyers and the kite balloon ship Hector. 
Support of the right flank, except for two British and two 
French destroyers at Helles, was confined to counter-battery 
against the Asiatic guns by the Roberts and one small monitor 
from Rabbit Island, with a French battleship in reserve at 
Kephalo in case more weight was required. The 2nd 
Squadron, under Captain The Hon. A. D. E. H. Boyle in 
the Bacchante, was for Anzae, with one large monitor and 
three smaller ones on the right flank and the Endymion (bulge 
ship), a small monitor and two destroyers on the left. The 
Srd Squadron, under Captain Fawcet Wray in his light 
cruiser the Talbot, was for Suvia, with two bulge ships, Ch-afton 
and Theseus, and two small monitors off mbrunesi Point; 
a third monitor was stationed to the northward at Ejelmer 
Bay, and to this division were attached one destroyer and the 
balloon ship Manica for spotting. The general conduct 
of the Suvia landing was assigned to Rear-Admiral A. H. 
Christian, who had recently come out in place of Rear-Admiral 
R. S. Phipps Hornby, and for the time flew his flag in the 
slocm Jonquil.^ 

In addition to the usual artillery support the navy had 
also undertaken to arrange for two small diversions designed 
to hold certain enemy troops away from the northern beaches. 
The Turks, who were fully aware that large reinforcements 
had arrived — ^they believed them to amount to 100,000 men — 
had collected large forces in the peninsula. In what zone 
the expected attack would fall they could not tell, and could 
do no more than dispose their troops in relation to the most 

^ During the operation he flew his flag in the /Sfcorjpiow on the left flank. 

• Admiral Phipps Hornby had arrived in the fflory from tho North 
American Station in June, but was invalided in July. 
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likely points of attack. Besides three divisions Avatching 
the Asiatic coast about BashDca Bay, five divisions facing our 
southern force and three in the Anzac zone, they had three 
more guarding the Bulair beaches and another south of Anzac, 
where the Chanak Plain runs out to the sea at the Olive 
Groves, Here a demonstration of landing was to be made 
by a flotilla of trawlers, Avhilc at the head of the Gulf of 
Xeros the Minerva and Jed were to land a force of three 
hundred and fifty irregulars under two French officers for a 
raid on the north shore. 

The operation began with the movement in the southern 
zone. It was now temporarily under Major-General W. 
Douglas of the XLIInd Division, for unhappily Lieutenant- 
General Hunter-Weston’s health had broken down under the 
long strain.^ Although it was intended primarily as a holding 
attack, it was hoped that certain tactical progress would be 
made which might soon load to the capture of Kiithia. The 
attack, which was to be confined to our own right and centre, 
while the French stood fast in the trenches they had taken 
over, was timed for 8.50 in the afternoon on August 6, and 
had been prepared dming the previous days by the supporting 
ships occasionally bombarding Achi Baba and other gun 
positions. In support of the actual attack the whole of the 
1st Squadron Avas to join in tlie final artillery preparation, 
each ship Avith her appointed group of batteries, with special 
instructions to fire a proportion of shots on the weather side 
of both ICrithia and Achi Baba so as to raise a dust screen 
across the enemy’s observation posts, while the destroyers 
fired as required by the military direction officers ashore. 
All went smoothly as planned, and on our left large sections 
of the Turkish trenches were carried, but our centre and right 
found themselves up against heavy masses of Turks, and in 
spite of long and persistent fighting no impression could be 
made. The fact was that the enemy had been unconsciously 
playing into General Hamilton’s hands. Unable to divine from 
his baffling distribution where he meant to strike, they had 
decided to anticipate the blow by an attack in force on our 
HeUes position. To this end they had concentrated five 
divisions in their southern zone, so that of their OAvn accord 
they had done what General Hamilton intended to force 
them to do by his diversionary attack. 

Simultaneously a similar attack was made against the 
Turkish left at Anzac, where a system of formidable trenches, 

^ On August 8 Lieutenant-General Sir F. J. Davies took over the oom- 
mand of the Vlllth Corps, and Major-General Douglas reverted to the 
ooiuTni nd of the "*'‘1 TTnd Divi inn. 
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known as Lone Pine Hill, constituted the strongest section 
of the enemy’s line. Though here again the main idea was 
diversionary, its capture was keenly desired. It commanded 
an important source of the enemy’s water supply, and had 
further marked tactical importance which would render its 
seizure a clear step on the road to the ultimate object of getting 
astride the neck of the peninsula. To reinforce the Australian 
artillery the 2nd Squadron was brought up. The pre- 
paratory bombardment was assigned to the Bacchante ^ 
with the monitors protecting her from disturbance by the 
enemy’s artillery : the Havelock with her 14-inch guns kept an 
eye on any ships that might fire from the Narrows, while the 
Humber and the M 33 dealt with the guns between Gaba Tepe 
and the Olive Groves. At 4.80 the bombardment began, 
and an hour later the Australians went over and rushed the 
wire, but not until by main force they had torn up the massive 
timber covering of the ti'cnches could they penetrate, and 
then the impossible was done. As a feat of arms it could 
hardly be surpassed, but the occupation of the redoubt was 
far from the end. Hour after hour as the Bacchante lifted 
to the ravines that formed the approaches to the captured 
trenches an heroic struggle raged for their retention. Mass 
upon mass the Turks huned forward with splendid pertinacity, 
and upon these the Bacchante and Grafton took their toll as they 
made their way to the front. Yet neither side would give way. 
All night long the fight went on as fiercely as it began ; since 
the first landing there had been nothing like it, but at daylight, 
for all the Turks could do, the stubborn Australians were still 
in possession, with large numbere of Turkish prisoners. 

By that time General Birdwood’s real attack was in full 
swing. Its objective, it will be recalled, was the Sari Bair 
Ridge, which dominated both the Anzac and the Turkish 
positions. Where the ridge begins to fall to the sea, at a point 
kirown as “ Battleship Hill,” the main line of Turkish entrench- 
ments ended. It was, however, prolonged towards the 
sea at Ocean beach by a system of entrenched positions. 
Beyond the main line and to the right of it was a minor feature, 
Chunuk Bair, wliich was still unentrenched, and once in our 
hands would give us the whole Sari Bair Ridge. The enemy’s 
fiank could then be turned and his rear threatened. The 
plan meant that the attack must start from the Anzac extreme 
left in a north and north-easterly direction, and then turn up 
the main ravines which led to the ridge easterly. To carry 
out so complicated an operation over a maze of broken ground 

^ Bacctofe 2-9.2*; 1&-6'; 12-.12.povmders. 
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through thick scrub and in the dark required the nicest 
adjustment. The operating force was organised into two 
assaulting columns and two covering columns. The function 
of the covering columns was to clear and occupy the ground 
to the north, so that the assaulting columns could be free to 
march straight to the entrance of the ravines up which the 
main attack was to be thrust. 

In the preliminary or covering stage the Turkish advanced 
positions must be won before the ground was made good, and 
here the navy could give direct assistance. The first of them 
was our “ No. 3 Old Post,” 800 yards from the beach. At the 
end of May it had been snatched from us by the Turks, 
and ever since they had been engaged in turning it into a well- 
nigh impregnable redoubt. But what is difficult by force 
may be easy by guile. Its capture was assigned to the right 
covering force, composed of New Zealanders, under Brigadier- 
General A. H. Russell, who, with Commander C. Seymour 
of the Colne, the left flank destroyer, arranged a pretty little 
stratagem. To ease their task, the Colne for several nights 
before the assault turned her searchlight on the post and then 
bombarded it for ten minutes. After a short interval she 
did it again, always at the same time, 9.20 to 9.80, till the 
Turks seem to have acquired the habit of retiring into cover 
as the hour approached. Needless to say, it was also the 
hour the assault was to be made. At the appointed moment, 
with the guns of the Colne still covering toe sound of their 
steps, the New Zealanders moved forward in the dark shadow 
that fringed the beam of the searchlight. Half of them crept 
up the bush-covered spur on which the post stood, and then the 
moment toe guns stopped and the searchlight was switched off 
they sprang up out of toe scrub, to find the redoubt empty. So 
the first point was scored without a blow, and a good half-hour 
before midnight the whole system of trenches was in their 
hands. Meanwhile the rest of General Russell’s column 
passed to attack Bauchops HiU, the next post to the north- 
ward, and the valley between it and “ Old Post.” By 1.0 a.m. 
all this zone was won, the way for the right assaulting column 
was open, and General Russell could proceed against his final 
objective. Table Top, to which the Colne had shifted her fire 
and searchlight. It was a scarped hill sloping at an angle 
which, according to our regulations, was impracticable for 
infantry, but, nevertheless, when the Colne threw her beam 
up and ceased fire its precipitous sides were scaled, and by 
midnight, in face of a fine resistance put up by the Turfa, 
that post too was in our hands, at the point of the bayonet 
and almost without a shot. As an example of perfect 
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combination between land and sea, no less than a dashing 
push home of surprise, the movement could scarcely be 
surpassed. 

Meanwhile the left covering column, consisting of two 
battalions of the Xlllth Division, under JJrigadier-General 
J. H. Travers, had passed on, before llauchops Hill was entirely 
ours, and in spite of enfilading fire from the trenches still 
in the enemy’s hands the New Army troops, unshaken, 
rushed the trenches in the next ravine northward and then 
stormed Damalcjelik Hair, the hill beyond it. It was the 
last height towards Suvla, and so the New Army not only 
proved its metal, but had cleared the way for the left assault- 
ing column, and completed the security of the left rear of the 
main attack, which the Colne was now doing her best to cover. 

Away to the left the landing at Nibruncsi beach of two 
brigades (32nd and 33rd) of the Xlth Division had been going 
equally well. As at the first landing, the weather was perfect, 
with the sea like glass, and at Kephalo the leading troops 
were embarked without a hitch, five hundred in each motor 
lighter and five hundred in the desti'oyer that was to tow it. 
Seven destroyers and seven lighters carried the covering troops 
for this bcacn. The remainder, three thousand men, followed 
them, erowded into the supporting ships, Endymion and 
Theseus, the sloop Aster and six trawlers, the Aster towing a 
motor lighter and each of the trawlers four horse-boats with 
guns and horses. With a destroyer anchored close in to the beach 
as a guide, the leading troops arrived accurately and to time 
about 10.0 p.m. and the lighters cast of! and went in. kn. 
hour later they had discharged their men, and two battalions 
were moving for the spit between the lagoon and the sea 
to seize Lala Baba Hill. Beturning at once to the destroyers, 
the lighters went in again, and by midnight all the covering 
troops were ashore and the lighters could come back to meet 
the cruisers, which had already arrived with the rest of the 
troops. The surprise was complete. Beyond a few :^e 
shots from amongst the sandhills there had been no opposition, 
and there was not a single casualty. With equal success 
the cruisers were cleared, so that by 1.80 a.m. the whole 
of the two brigades were ashore with the guns and horses, 
and the two cruisers were able to take up their supporting 
stations for the coming day’s work, while the rest of the troops 
advanced against their first objectives. These were Chocolate 
Hill, which lay about a mile and a half north-east from the 
beach east of the lagoon and the guns on Ismail Oglu Tepe 
or “ W ” Hill a mile further to tJie eastward. Both these 
positions commanded Suvla Bay, where the most doubtful 
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part of the operation, the disembarkation of the remaining 
brigade (84th) of the Xltli Division, was proceeding. Only- 
three destroyers {Bulldog, in which was I3rigadicr-Gcneral 
W. H. Sitwell, commanding the brigade, Beagle and Granijms) 
with three motor lighters were required for this landing, but 
here also by dawn were to come two brigades ol' the Xth 
Division from Mityleni and Mudros, and the brigade that was 
now being landed was, in fact, its covering force. Here, too. 
General Stopford took his post of command with Admiral 
Christian in the sloop Jonquil, while Admiral de llobeck came 
over from Kephalo in the ChaBiam. The landing was planned 
to take place five hundred to a thousand yards north of the cut, 
directly opposite a knoll known as Hill 10, but in the blackness 
of the night, with no mark to guide them, the destroyers 
deviated slightly to starboard, and at 10.20 p.m. anchored six 
hundred yards from the shore a little to the south of the cut. 
Ignorant of the error, the lighters cast oH and pushed straight 
inshore, and almost immediate^ the trouble which the Naval 
Staff had anticipated began. One after the other they went 
hard aground a hundred yards short of the beach, and from the 
sand dunes snipers opened fire. So far, however, little harm 
was done. There were only three feet of water, and though 
it deepened shorewards all the fifteen hundred men by the aid 
of ropes run out from the lighters got ashore without serious 
loss. But how to support them was the difficulty. They were 
soon under fire from tlie Turkish outposts on Ghazi Baba, 
on the north arm of the bay, as well as from Hill 10 and from 
Lala Baba, which had not yet been taken ; two small-calibre 
guns were searching the bay with shrapnel, and the lighters 
were so hard aground they could not move to go back to 
the destroyers. As soon as their plight was known picket 
boats were sent off to fetch reserve tows, but it must be 
long before they arrived. Meanwhile every effort was being 
made to get the lighters off, and by 11.30 the Grampus had 
hers alongside again. An hour later her men were ashore, 
and by 2.30 the Bulldog's contingent had also been landed. 
It w'us not till nearly five o’clock that the Beagle had sent her 
men ashore in the reserve tows, and the delay was already 
serious. General Sitwell, when ho landed, seized a sand dune 
in front of him, and belie-ving it to be Hill 10, seems to have 
waited for the 82nd Brigade from Nibrunesi to join up. The 
Turks thus had time to be fully on the alert, and iwen the 
advance to Hill 10 was made it was held. Eventually, how- 
ever, the position was turned. By 6.0 a.m. it was in our 
possession, and only then coidd the deployment begin whidi 
had been timed for i.80. 
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Unhappily the delay did not end here. At break of day, 
as Plill 10 was being occupied, JSiigadicr-General F. F. TTill 
arrived from Mityleni witli five biiltalioiis of the Xth Division, 
and the question at once arose where they should land. 
Commander E. Unwin had just come on board the Jonquil to 
report that he had hastily surveyed the beach and found 
that the whole eastern side of the bay was so shoal and beset 
with protruding rocks that it was impracticable. Admiral 
Christian was for sending the troops round to Nibrunesi at 
once, but it was not till General Stopford had consulted General 
Hill that he assented and the troop carriers were ordered there. 

Before, however, they were all away Commodore R. 
Keyes, Chief of Staff to Admiral do Robeck, came on board 
to repoi’t that two practicable beaches had been discovered 
on the north .side of the bay where from a distance the rocks 
had seemed to bar all approach to the shore. After recon> 
noitring the Karakol Ridge to the northward, Admiral de 
Robcck had returned at 8.0 a.m., and could at once see that 
the reefs rc<ally ran out to seaward, so as to form two con* 
venient coves, afterward.s known as “ A East ” and “ A 
We.st.” It was obviously by far the best point for the left- 
wing troops to land, and knowing by this time of the troubles 
at the original beach, he sent away Commodore Keyes to urge 
the newly-found coves as an alternative. As they lay right 
under the Turki.sh look-out post on Gha/a Baba, and troops 
could be dimly seen on the Karakol Ridge beyond, he ordered 
up a monitor and two destroyers to cover the landing. 
Meanwhile Commodore Keyes had ascertained that the 
troops were our own ; in fact the 11th Manchesters, who were 
on the left of the Xlth Division, were already established 
there. Commodore Keyes cotdd, therefore, with increased 
confidence urge the Admiral’s view of what should be done 
to recover lo.st time. Lieutenant-General Sir B. T. Mahon, 
with tlie remaining three battalions of the Xth Division, had 
also aiTived ; his idea was that the division should be landed 
immediately on the north shore. As orders had already 
been given to General Hill’.s five battalions to go round to 
Nibrunesi, General Stopford was imwilling to rectdl them, but 
General Mahon was directed to land his force where the 
Admiral advised, as well as one of General Hill’s battalions 
which had arrived late and had been deflected to the northern 
arm of the bay.^ 

The new landing-place, besides saving the men a long 

^ This ooaiposite force of four battalions, landed in the northern part of 
tho hay, together with the 11th Manchesters, came under the conuuand of 
Bri»»adior-Gencral L. L. Niool. 
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march along the beach from Nibruncsi, had another advan- 
tage. At dawn the Turks had begun shelling the other beaches, 
this one they could not reach. Moreover, owing to the first 
landed troops not having reached their initial objective, 
aU the inner part of the bay was unsafe. At 8.30 the Com- 
modore had returned to the Jonquil with Admiral de Roljeck, 
and while they were conferring with General Stopford about 
the new scheme of landing, the destroyer Scourge, which had 
been trying to get off some lighters that were still aground 
was hit by a shell in the engine-room and had to retire for 
repairs. Shortly afterwards a definite signal was made 
that the new beaches were to be the main landing-place. 

Unhappily they had not proved all they seemed, for when 
the men began to land at “■ A East ’* land mines, placed there 
apparently to defend the Ghazi Eaba post, exploded, with 
disaster to the leading files, but the landing proceeded without 
interruption. The other cove was found to be clear, and 
though the disembarkation was slow, owing to there being 
room for no more than three lighters abreast, progrc.ss wa."? soon 
made. With the destroyer Foxhound operating on the left and 
another monitor searching the ground in front from Ejclmer 
Bay, General Mahon was able to push along the ridge till the 
new betwh was practically safe. By this time, moreover, half 
the anti-submarine nets were in place and the two paddle 
net-layers had gone back for the remaining sections. 

In the centre and on the right the position was less satis- 
factory. Here the covering troops were little more than clear 
of the beach. The line actually ran from the right of the Nibru- 
nesi beach through the lagoon, which was found to be dry, and 
Hill 10 to a point on the Karakol Ridge which General Mahon 
had reached nearly two miles in advance of his landing-place. 
The main cause of the halt was said to be wont of water. 
Ample provision had been made in the fleet for bringing it 
up as soon as the troops were landed, but owing to the need 
of sliifting the point of disernbarkation in Suvla Bay the first 
water lighters could not begin to get in till after noon ; even 
so it was only at the narrow beach on which the troops were 
crowded. Later on one got in under shelter of Lala Baba, 
and the Foxhound was doing all she could to supply General 
Mahon’s men by way of the Karakol cliffs. Unhappily 
the arrival of the lighters did not end the trouble, for it was 
found that the troops were entirely unprovided with gear 
for the reception or distribution of the watei-. Baths, canvas 
tanks, buckets and tins were hastily requisitioned from all 
the craft within reach, but the supply was all too small for 
the demand on that burning August day, and the troops were 
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declared incapable of further cffoi’t till their thirst had been 
quenched. 

With the iiiiiin attack at Anzac things had gone far better. 
By a display of leadership, hard flgliting and endurance 
that nothing in the war surpjissed, the two assaulting columns 
had never ceased to grope their way forward up the scrub- 
filled ravines and over tlie tortuous ridges. No wu’e was too 
thick, no trenches too well held, no scarps too precipitous 
to stop them. Higher and higher they fought their way, 
and the stubborn Turkish resistance melted before them 
like shadows of the night, till when the Sari Bair Ridge was 
taking shape in the first light of the dawn the right column 
was on the Rhododendron spur, whieh led straight up to 
their goal at Chunuk Bair, and the left was just below Hill Q 
and Koja Temeu Tepe, the two culminating points of the 
ridge where Victory was holding out her hand. In the growing 
light they still pressed on, exhausted as they were, but only 
to find the enemy’s resistance was hardening. His reserves 
had hitherto been held back on Battleship Hill by a desperate 
attack which the Anzac centre was making on the trenches 
at its foot. Now part of them were being hurried forward. By 
this means about 7.0 a.m. the great attack was held up, 
and a call went out to the guns. The supporting ships heard 
it and joined in. For two hours the Endy^rmn with her 
6-inch guns was smothering Battleship Hill with lyddite. The 
Bacchante had her 9'2’s on Chunuk Bair, where she claimed 
to have silenced two guns, while with her 6-inch she was doing 
her best, like the Endymion, to stop the advance of the enemy’s 
reserves. Then at 9.30 the guns ceased fire and the weary 
troops were called on for another effort. The response was 
all that human endurance coxild give, but it was not enough, 
and in the end they could do no more than dig themselves in 
on the ground they had so gallantly won just short of the 
summit. 

Up to this time it does not appear that the failure of the 
main attack to gain the ridge was materially affected by the 
delay of the Suvla force, but on that side progress was slow. 
Owing to the exhaustion of the men, want of water and the 
displacement of units due to the change in the landing arrange- 
ments, no further advance was mode till late in the mtemoon. 
It was not tin about 6.30 that an attack on Chocolate 
Hill was launched under cover of the guns of the Talbot, 
Theseus and Grajim, but at night the whole position was 
occupied, while on the left General Mahon had fought his 
way along the coast ridge to its highest point at Kiretch 
Tepe Sirt, From this point the line ran roughly southwards 

voT m. w 
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and well east of the lagoon as far as Chocolate Hill. The 
interval between this point and Dainakjclik Bair, whore the 
left of the Anzacs rested, was unoccupied. This meant it was 
but half-way to the line it had been hoped to seize on the first 
night. 

In front of them still lay the ridge that ran down from 
Ejehner Bay to the village of Anafarta Sagir and Ismail 
Oglu Tepe (“ W ” Hill), and not only was the occupation 
of these heights deemed essential for the command of the bay, 
but about the two Anafartas was the pastoral country on 
which the army counted for its supply of water. It had bceix 
the hope that both places would be in our hands by the first 
morning. Yet all the second day (the 8th) passed without 
any further advance being made. General Stopford urged 
the divisional Generals to push on; they could only reply 
that owing to the disorganisation of the line and the lack of 
water and exhaustion they could not move. There was also 
another reason for delay which weighed with the General. 
Hitherto, owing to the need of getting mules ashore for the 
distribution of water, only two batteries of mountain guns 
and one of field artillery had been landed, the latter without 
horses ; and without proper artillery preparation he did not 
think the troops should be allowed to make frontal attacks 
on entrenched positions. The naval guns hod done excellent 
work the previous day against Chocolate Hill, and this he 
acknowledged. But now ho pointed out it was no simple 
question of a definite target, but of searching broken grouird 
where it was impossible for ships to do all that was required. 

His objection was one that goes to the root of disembarka- 
tion tactics, as evolved from long tradition in the British 
Service. It was on this tradition Sir Ian Hamilton had made 
his plan. “ Normally,” he wrote, in his despatch, “ it may 
be correct to say tliat in modern warfare infantry cannot 
be expected to advance without artillery preparation. But 
in a landing on a hostile shore the order has to be inverted. 
The infantry must advance and seize a suitable position 
to cover the landing and to provide artillery positions for 
the main thrust. The very existence of the force, its water 
supply, its facilities for munitions and supplies, its power to 
reinforce, must absolutely depend on the infantry being able 
instantly to make good sufficient ground without the aid of 
artillery other than can be supplied for the purpose by floating 
batteries. This is not a condition that should take the 
commander of a covering force by surprise. It is one already 
foreseen.” Whether or not the latest experience goes to 
show that under modern conditions this principle will no 
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longer hold good, may be regarded as an open question 
until it is proved that the control and nature of floating 
fire eannot be developed so as to meet the new conditions. 
Ilut that at the time the plan was made it was the traditional 
principle, admits of no doubt whatever. 

At General Headquarters the state of affairs at Suvla 
was unsuspeeted up to the morning of August 8. But as 
the forenoon wore on with no news of any further advance. 
General Hamilton began to feel that all was not well and he 
must get to the spot himself. Hitherto, as the main attack 
was from Anzac, mid those at Holies and Suvla were sub- 
ordinate, he had remained at Irabros, as the best post of 
command for keeping his hand on the whole of his extensive 
combination. The destroyer Amo had been placed at his 
disposal by Admiral de Robeck, so that he could move at 
once to any point where he was required, but when about 
11.80 a.m. he asked for her, he was informed she was drawing 
fires owing to boiler trouble and was not available. He begged 
the order should be revoked and that she should go to the 
military water ship to fill her boilers. This was not done, 
and as there was nothing else ready at Kephalo except the 
Commandcr-m-Chicf’s yacht Triad, the General had to stay 
where he was. Fortimatcly an hour later Admiral de Robeck, 
no less uneasy than the General, telegraphed for the Triad 
and informed him she would sail for Suvla at 4.0 p.m. Still, 
owing to further difiicultics it was not till 5.0 that he got away. 
So anxious indeed was the Admiral that he seems to have 
drafted a signal to General Hamilton saying it was important 
that they should meet either at Suvla or Imbros, but presum- 
ably when it was loiown that the General was coming in the 
Triad the message was not sent.i 

He arrived to find that throughout the whole precious 
day no further progress had been possible. The failure 
to get on was the more to be regretted, for at Anzac an 
attack which had been launched at dawn on Chunuk Bair 
and Hill Q had not succeeded. In spite of another day’s 
exemplary fighting all they bad done was to get a lodg- 
ment on the saddle between those two heights. There 
the Anzacs had been able slightly to entrench, but every- 
where else the 110008 hod been met by overwhelming numbers 
and had had to fall back on the position of the day before. 

‘ Tho only diroot comnmtiioation between the two ConimainderS'in-Chief 
was by wiroloas through Chatham and Exmouth, Tho messago does not 
appear in the signal log of either ship nor in that of the Triad, By 1.16 a.m. 
on August 7 a cable had been run out from Imbros, but it was brought ashore 
at Nibriini i Point. 
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It was therefore of the last importanec to give the main effort, 
which was to be resumed next day, all possible support. 
General Stopford had ordered an attack for dawn, but General 
Hamilton, feeling there was not a moment to lose if the enemy’s 
reinforcements for the coveted positions were to Vjc antici- 
pated, was for attacking immediately. He therefore went 
ashore, and overruling all objections made by the corps and 
divisional commanders, himself ordered the only brigade 
(32nd) which seemed to be concentrated to advance at once 
on Tekke Tepc and the heights north of Anafarta Sagir. At 
the same time one battalion of tlic 33rd Jirigadc was dirceted 
to fill the gap between Chocolate Hill and Damakjclik Hair. 
The Llllrd Division, under Major-General The Hon. J. E. 
Lindley, which had been retained at Mudros with the LIVth 
in general reserve, arrived at Suvla and landed during the 
night. 

From the other quarters of the field the news was little 
better. At Lone Pine the fighting had been incessant, but 
it was still held. In the Hefies zone also fighting had been 
continuous. Again and again the Turks had counter-attacked 
in great force, only to be driven back with heavy loss. To 
this extent the operation was succeeding as a holding attack, 
but no real progress towards Krithia and Achi Baba nad been 
possible. Yet from the naval effort to assist the general 
plan there was one cheering success to record. It came from 
the Marmara submarines. After a further adventurous cruise 
during the last week in July Commander Boyle in £1 14 had 
come down to meet his successor, Commander Nasmith in E 11, 
who came up on August 6, ten days after the Mariotte was lost. 
Without incident he reached Nagara Point, but on rounding it 
was caught in the new net. In a few minutes, however, he broke 
through, and immediately afterwards (7,0 a.m.) torpedoed 
a tlrree-masted transport in Ak Bashi harbour, which was being 
used for troops and supplies coming from Asia. The following 
afternoon the two submarines met, and Ell was able to 
give Commander Boyle his orders for combining with the 
great attack. It was now well ascertained that all troops 
coming from Constantinople had to march by the Gallipoli 
road, and at two places it was exposed to the sea — at the 
Bulair lines and at the Dohan Aslan Hank, five miles to the 
eastward. Here they were to lie and watch the road. They 
were about to proceed to their station when a gunboat, 
the Berc-i-Satoet came in sight. Both boats gave chase, 
and eventually at 4.30 Ell torpedoed her off Silivn, an ancient 
port midway on the northern coast, where she managed to 
hennh herself. 
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As soon as ib was dark they made back to the Straits, 
and at daybreak were submerged watching the road, E 14 
at Bulair and E 11 to the eastward. For some time nothing 
appeared out of the dust that arose on the road except 
bullocks, but by 11.30 Ell could see troops, and rising to 
the surface she quickly scattered them. Half an hour later 
another column appeared, and this she compelled to open 
out and take cover. AiJparcntly the men crept forward 
unseen, for presently Eli got them, and Ell, who had 
followed them down, soon joined her, and for the best part 
of an hour they had them under shell fire. Still the troops 
were not stopped. In spite of the punishment they hurried on, 
“ marching at high sjJced,” and suffered heavily, especially 
from Ell, who had mounted a 12-pounder in place of her 
6-pounder. Only when a field gun opened an accurate 
fire were they forced to dive. But yet they had not done. 
Rising agaiii they found the Turks resting after their efforts to 
escape, and again they took toll till the field gun once more 
interfered. 

Still this was by no means the end. Rigger game was at 
hand. Before the submarines appeared in the Marmara 
it will be recalled that the Turks were in the habit of sending 
down battleships to disturb our ships bombarding over the 
land and to harass the anchorage at Anzac. Since May 21 none 
had appeared, but now that everything was at hazard they had 
decided to send down the Earbaroussc Haircddine with sorely 
needed munitions to support the defence of the peninsula.^ 
At dawn on the 8th E 11 could sec her steaming westward past 
the Bulair lines. She had a destroyer screening her, but Com- 
mander Nasmith attacked and at 6.0 a.m. torpedoed her amid- 
ships. The battleship at once took a heavy list, altered course 
for the .shore and opened a rapid fire at his periscope. A second 
shot was impossible, but in twenty minutes a large flash as of 
an explosion was seen and she slowly rolled over and sank. 
Against the troops little more could be done, for the exposed 
roads were now too well protected by artillery, but though 
foiled in this work E 14 was able to torpedo a 5,000-ton supply 
ship as she approached Dohan Aslan. The sinking vessel was 
able to beach herself, and there she was shelled by both 
boats till she was in flames. But this was not her end. A 
day or two later she was to suffer another attack of an entirely 
novel character. 

For some time past the Ben-My-Chree had been practising 
dropping torpedoes from her seaplanes, and the difficulties 

^ Barbnrou^a Haireddine, 9,000 tons, 6-11". For hor orders see limaa von 
Sandora’ FSnfJcihre Turhei, p. 117. 
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had now been so far overcome that the first attempt was 
to be made. The scouting planes had reported a large trans- 
port lying close inshore near the Bulair lines. Proceeding 
up to the head of the Gulf of Xeros the Ben-My-Chree 
successfully got off one of her planes, piloted by Flight- 
Commander C. H. K. Edmonds. Passing over the Hulair 
isthmus at a height of 1,500 feet he saw his quarry lying 
just west of Injeh Purnu. To ensure a successful attack 
it had been found that the shot must not be taken at 
a greater height than fifteen feet. To this elevation he 
therefore glided down and passing the ship at a distance 
of three hundred yards released his torpedo. As he rose 
again rapidly under fire the track could be seen running true 
till it took the enemy amidships with a big explosion. She 
was too close in to sink, but she settled down, and Flight- 
Commander Edmonds on his return from his brilliant and 
unprecedented exploit could be congratulated on having 
rendered useless one of the last of the enemy’s large trans- 
ports and in adding a new terror to naval warfare. It would 
seem, although this detracted little from the merit of his 
exploit, that he had really killed the slain, for, seeing that the 
ship was reported to be of 5,000 tons and to be lying between 
the Dohan Aslan bank and Injeh Kurnu, she was probably 
the one that Commander Boyle \a E 14 had disabled at this 
spot four days previously. 

As the seaplane was finishing his victim he himself, having 
cornpleted his cruise, was again coming down the Straits. 
This time he was caught in the Nagara net, but in twenty 
seconds he had broken through it, and so, after being 
narrowly missed by a torpedo as he passed the Narrows and 
fouling an electric contact mine whose wires his propellers 
carried away, he got safely back, with his crew exhausted by 
sickness, having completed his sixty-eighth day in the 
Marmara. 

How much exactly the submarines had done to retard the 
ever-increasing strength of the enemy in the peninsula cannot 
be told, but as units in the great amphibious combination 
they had certainly pulled their weight. All tliat we can 
affirm is that neither their activity nor any other of the sub- 
sidiary operations availed to prevent the enemy bringing 
up their reserves to the critical zone. So well had they been 
disposed by the German Staff that the time which had been 
lost after the first surprise had proved ample for bringing 
them into action at Anzac and Suvla. On August 9 another 
desperate attack was made on Chunuk Bair and Hill Q, the 
next height on tlie ridge. At daylight the Bacdhanie^ supported 
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]jy the Endijmion, a monitor and three destroyers, and every 
gun ashore that would bear were concentrating on it, till in 
three-quarters of an hour the whole ridge was a mass of flames 
and smoke. Then in three columns the attack was launched. 
The saddle between the two hills was rushed, and the troops 
that gained it were able to look down the other side upon the 
Dardanelles. In spite of every effort to turn them out they 
held on; elsewhere the attack failed, and by night the 
troops Avere back practically in the morning’s positions. 

Next day (the 10th) the attack was renewed, but only 
to meet ever-increasing forces and to collapse without result. 
Up on Sari Bair the accumulation of the enemy was so great 
that by sheer weight of numbers our men were swept off the 
dearly won saddle, but there the Turkish success ended. 
Flushed with victory and confident in their numbers, they 
advanced to drive our exhausted men down the way they had 
come, but as soon as the first line topped the ridge it was 
caught by tlie artillery and the ships and simply swept away. 
Undismayed, they came on again, line after line and mass after 
mass, in splendid style, giving a target such as our gunners 
seldom saw, and every time their gallant men disappeared 
in the storm of shell and were seen no more. On this day 
also the Turks made two determined attacks on the foothills 
where the Suvla and Anzac forces had joined hands. Both 
were repulsed, aud so in glorious failure the great attempt 
came to an end. 

From Suvla there had been little support, in spite of all 
General Hamilton could do to provide it. The night attack 
of the 82nd Brigade had failed. Both General Hamilton and 
Admiral de Robcck, who had been Avatching the attack from 
the bridge of the Triad, were eager to secure the Anafarta 
Ridge from Ejclmer Bay to the village of Anafarta Sagir, 
in order to make Suvla Bay safe from the enemy’s guns. 
With this object in Anew the General again went ashore 
early on the 9th and began urging that General Mahon 
should be pushed on from the point on the vsea ridge where, 
in spite of the assistance of ship fire on liis flank, he was 
being held up by a small force of gendarmerie. General 
Sto]3ford, however, saw difficulties, and General Hamilton, 
finding the corps too dispirited for an immediate attack on 
the Anafarta Ridge, went off to Anzac to confer "with General 
Birdwood. There still remained one division in reserve, 
Major-General F. S. Inglefleld’s as yet untried Essex Terri- 
torials (LIVth), and as General Birdwood said he could not use 
it against Sari Bair, owing to the difficulty of getting water 
forward, and agreed that Anafarta Ridge was for the moment 
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more important, it was decided to land it at Suvia. Whilst 
they were being disemV)arkcd on the following day, an 
unsuccessful attack on Chocolate Hill was made by the 
Llllrd Division, and the 11th was spent in reorganising the 
line. With the fresh troops now under his conmiand General 
Stopford was urged to make a dash for Kavak Tepe and 
Tekke Tepe, the two culminating heights on the Anafarta 
Ridge. Still the inertia of the iXth Corps could not b<; 
overcome. General Stopford had no faith in his troops, he 
was nervous about advancing before he had cleared the rough 
ground on his right up to the Anafarta village, aird nothing 
came of it but a few half-hearted attempts which only served 
to dispirit still further the whole corps. General Hamilton 
could not believe the fault lay with the men; he knew then), 
and knew that precisely similar new formations had just been 
doing all that soldiers could do under vigorous leadership at 
Anzac, and could not believe that a real effort to secure the 
peace of the bay would not succeed. At all costs the attempt 
must be renewed, for it had now become tf)o evident that 
the capture of the dominating heights wns vital to the whole 
plan. On the 12th, while the navy was working its hardest at 
completing landing-places and getting ashore the gear and 
supplies the army most urgently needed, and at the same time 
was evacuating the crowds ox wounded, shrapnel began to 
rain on the supporting ships, and before they could get 
away they had suffered fifty casualties. It was now General 
Hamilton decided on a change in the Suvia command, and 
on the 14th' he called up Major-General De Lisle from Holies 
to supersede General Stopford in command of the IXth Corps 
pending the arrival of Lieutenant-General The Hon. J. H. G. 
Byng. Major-General W. E. Peyton was, moreover, expected 
on the 18th with his 6,000 dismonnted Yeomanry from 
Egypt. 

General De Lisle’s instructions were to land at Suvia 
and reorganise his corps for the new attack which General 
Hamilton had in mind.^ It was designed on a different 
plan from the last. The main force of the attack was to 
be thrown against the Anafarta Spur, with its two dominant 
heights Scimitar Hill and “ W ” Hill, the possession of which 
he now considered would best secure the safety of Suvia 
Bay and open the way for a further advance through Ana- 
farta Sagir to envelop the force that was defying the Anzacs 

^ Tlio IXth Corps would 'be composod ns followM: — ^Xth Bi virion (loss 
one brigade, the 29th, at Anaac, but with the 6,000 Yoomanry attaohed); 
the Xlth, LIJM and LIVth Divisions. Owing to oasnaltioB iho ooi'^ 
totalled only about 30,000 rifles. 
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on the coveted Sari Bair Ridge.^ The Anzacs would be able 
to do no more tlian swing forward their left, which had 
remained bent back soutii-wcst along the Damakjelik Bair 
Spur, and endeavour to seize the important wells at Kabak 
Kuyu and Hill CO, This height with W ” Hill formed, as it 
were, the gallery of the Anafarta Valley and commanded 
its whole extent, so that their possession would decide whether 
the valley was a road for our further advance or a highway 
for the enemy’s reinforcements. The rest of the force, that 
is, the Xlth Division, was merely to hold the line from Scimitar 
Hill northwards to the sea. 

For the present, of course, a renewal of the attempt 
to gain the main objective at Sari Bair was out of the question. 
The new troops had lost too heavily and were too much dis- 
organised for such an operation without a large increase of 
force, and General Hamilton was asking for 45,000 drafts to fill 
liis depleted ranks and 50,000 new reinforcements. 

For the preliminary work immediately in hand General 
De Lisle could only report that it would take several days 
to get the corps fit for the attack. But time was of the 
utmost importance, for with every day that passed the Turks 
were increasing their strength. Their efforts in tliis direction 
fortunately gave a solution of the dilemma. Word came up 
from Hellos that in spite of all we could do there to hold down 
the Turks troops were being withdrawn to the northward. 
On this General Hamilton decided to move up the old XXIXth 
Division and call on them for one more effort. They began 
to arrive on the 18th, and the effect of their presence amongst 
the new troops became rapidly apparent, so that the operation 
could be fixed for the 21st. 

Much was hoped for from the preparatory bombardment, 
for, though the artillery, which it had been as yet possible 
to land, was not up to strength, a special new scheme of fire 
was worked out for the supporting ships, and the Venerable 
came into Suvla Bay to reinforce them. In order, moreover, 
to take all possible chances from the advantage of the light, 
the attack was timed for the afternoon, when the low sun 
always sharply defined the lines of the enemy’s trenches and 
was full in the eyes of the defending force. 

As things turned out, all that had been arrimged to give 
the infantry the utmo.st support proved unavailing. By one 
of the many ill turns the weather did us, the atmospheric 
conditions which had prevailed so long suddenly changed. 
The morning of the 21st revealed the whole Suvla region 
enveloped in a lo’fv mist. Spotting both for the shore and 
^ “ InflttvcUons to Genoml Do Liale,” QaUipoli Diary, Vol. n., p, S36, 
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ship guns was practically impossible, and the infantry had to 
do the work with no effective help. Yet they did wonders. 
In spite of forest fires that lield them up in places, in spite 
of some confusion caused by certain units losing their direction, 
the XXIXth Division with splendid dash r’cached the top 
of Scimitar Hill, the Yeomanry, coming on in support over 
the open like veteran troops, forced their way up “ W ” 
Hill, but neither point could be held — ^they were simply 
swept away by shell fire, which the ships in the low visibility 
could not check, and they had to fall back to Chocolate Hill, 
whence the fine attack had started. 

On the other side of the valley General Cox, who now 
had the Anzac left, had better fortune.^- That evening the 
invaluable wells at Susak Kuyu were won and a lodgment 
effected on Hill 60, and, in spite of desperate efforts by the 
Turks, were held. Next morning the counter-attack con- 
tinued, but in spite of it most of the gi'ound was made good 
and complete connection established both with the rest of the 
Anzac line and with General Pe 5 rton’s Yeomanry. The situa- 
tion was thus much improved. Though the whole of Hill 60 
had not been gained, tire line had been straightened, much 
elbow room had been won, which opened a freer communica- 
tion between Anzac and Suvla, and the burning question 
of water supply was materially eased. 

StUl the well-planned strategical surprise had failed. 
What that failure meant for the Central Powers is well put 
by General Liman von Sanders. “ Had the campaign,” 
he soys, “ been brought to the tactical decision which the 
landing at Anafarta had in view, the batteries in the coastal 
forts, which were not well supplied with anununition, would 
have been destroyed. The mines would have been swept 
in the Narrows, and the victorious army and fleet would have 
had no difficulty in combining against Constantinople. A 
Russian landing would certainly have followed. Our intelli- 
gence reports from Athens and Bucharest were quite explicit 
about the transports being assembled at Odessa. The W estern 
Powers would then have established secure communications 
with Russia and have torn Turkey away from the Central 
Powers. Under such conditions it is most improbable that 
Bulgaria would ever have abandoned her neutrality and 
plunged into so unpromising a military situation.” ® Such 

* Besides his o-wn Brigaclo of Xadisn infantry he had two battalions 
of the New Zealand Moimtod Bides, two of the 20th Irish Brigade from 
the Xth Division, and the 4th South Wales Bordciors. 

* FUnf Jahre Twhei, p. 116. 
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were the results which the brilliant management of General 
Hamilton’s design had seemed at first to promise. By a 
hair’s breadth it had failed, and now nothing more was to 
be hoped from tlie Dardanelles without reinforcements so 
large as materially to affect the position in other theatres 
and demand a reconstruction of the whole Allied war 
plan. 



ClTArTER VI 


GENEBAL SITUATION AETER SUVLA — THE COT, LAPSE OF 
THE RUSSIAN FRONT — CHANGE IN TUE FRENCH ATTITUDE 
— PERIL OF SERBIA — ^BRITISH SUBMARINES IN THE 
MARMARA 

The news of the failure to turn the Turkislj position at 
Gallipoli, or even to establish a secure footing at Suvla from 
which there was hope of turning it in the near future, reached 
the Cabinet at a moment when the cup of their difliculties 
was already brimming over. They were face to face with 
one of those striking developments of the war which must 
always be a landmark in its course. “ On aceoimt of the; 
general situation,” .so Lord Kitchener had telegraphed to 
General Hamilton on the eve of the battle of Scimitar Hill, 
“ it is very desirable at the present juncture tliat a success 
should bo obtained either in France or the Dardanelles.” 
So desirable indeed was it felt to be, that at the same time 
Admiral de Robeck was informed that if any of his old 
battleships could make any really deci.sivc or important 
contribution to the success of the laud operations, he might 
use them in any way he thought desirable. 

At the moment there wa.s nothing to be done, nor after 
the failure at Suvla was there any present hope of such an 
occasion arising for at least several months. General Hamil- 
ton had further been told that a serious offensive in co- 
operation with the French was being organised on the Western 
Front, and that he was not to count on any large divisional 
units being diverted from France. He must rely on such 
drafts and reinforcements as were on the way to him and 
on such further troops as could be spared from Egypt. 
These, as he pointed out in his reply, would be barely suflicient 
to enable him to hold on to the new ground he had seized; 
and the whole situation at the Dardanelles sank into a 
deadlock of trench warfare, with no prospect of obtaining 
there the success which was so sorely needed to break the 
gloom of the general outlook. 

The cloud that had settled down on the prospects of the 
Entente was due to the successful German campaign in the 
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East. The vast offensive which they had begun in the middle 
of July in concert with the Austrians had given startling 
results. On August 5, after a third tremendous battle before 
Warsaw, the city Iiad been occupied by the Germans. Simul- 
taneously an Austro-Gcrraan army entered Ivangorod, the 
great railway centre to the southward, sixty miles up the 
Vistula. Another Austrian army, advancing northward from 
Galicia against tlic Russian left, was already in possession 
of the next junction at Lublin, and to the northward the 
Germans were pressing on through the Baltic Provinces 
against the enemy’s right. It was clear the whole Russian 
Front was broken ; on August 17 Kovno fell to the Germans, 
who thus directly threatened Riga ; a week later Rrest-Litovsk, 
the key of the Russian centre, was in their hands, and they 
had definitely i^ushed the enemy back to a line that ran 
roughly southward from the Gulf of Riga. 

At present, therefore, all hope of carrying through the 
original plan of the Dardanelles enterprise was gone. Even if 
we succeeded in breaking through to the Bosporus, Russia 
would not be able to ioin hands with us for crushing Turkey 
out of the hostile alliance. With the overpowering moral 
impression of the Austro-German advance, Bulgaria must be 
looked moon rather as a probable enemy than a possible ally. 
From Italy no help could come, as at one time we had hoped. 
Her first great effort against Austria was exhausted. By 
August 10 the fighting on the Isonzo, which had begun at 
the end of June, had come to an end, and although our 
Allies had established themselves on the river in enemy 
territory, the defensive front which the Austrians had taken 
up remained unbroken.^ To moke matters worse, the relaxa- 
tion of the Italian pressure was marked by an Austro-German 
concentration on the Serbian frontier. We had therefore 
to face the prospect that at any time a third invasion 
of that unhappy country might begin, with Rumania in a 
position which made it difficult for her to move, and Bulgaria 
lurking in keen anticipation for the moment when she could 
safely play jackal to the Central Powers. 

In France— in political circles at least — ^the deepening 
danger of seeing the German dream of expansion in the 
East come true was being realised with scarcely less appre- 
hension than it was by our own Government ; but we had no 
conception that it was likely to affect their war plans 
until, on September 1, they applied to know if we could 

^ What the Italians call the first battle of the Isonzo began on June 20 
and ended on July 7. The second battle was from July 18 to August 10. 
The third did not begin till October 18. 
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supply transport for four divisions from Marseilles to the 
^gean. At first sight the request seemed to promise a 
new light of hope for the Dardanelles, but, on the other hand, 
so sudden a change of our Ally’s attitude to the ill-starred 
enterprise was difficult to understand. Were they converted 
to our Easterners’ view that the best way to weld the efforts 
of the Entente into unity was a decisive blow at Turkey, 
or did the new departure spring from some obscure political 
origin ? We could not tell, and so further uncertainty was 
added to the tangled situation. 

Possibly the French proposal was a hybrid that had the 
stamp of both parents. On July 22 General Joffre, withoiit 
consulting the Minister for War, had deprived General Surrail 
of the command of the Third Army. His action came with 
something of a shock to the Government. General Sarrail 
was the man who had held Verdun against the first rush of 
the Germans and saved it for France. An officer of already 
high professional reputation, he thus became a national hero, 
especially with the politicians of the “ Loft.” There was 
consequently a strong desire to soften his fall. The recent 
news that General Gouraud would be incapacitated by his 
wounds for a long time offered the required opportunity, 
and as soon as Gaieral Sarrail reached Paris he was offered 
the command at the Dardanelles. He refused on the ground 
that he could not accept a command inferior to that of which 
he had been deprived. His conditions for taking up the 
proffered post were that a separate “ Army of the East ” 
should be formed, that he was not to be under the Priti.sh 
Commander-in-Chief, and that he was not to leave France 
till he could sail with the reinforcing divisions. 

The first condition was the only one on which any assur- 
ance could be given. It happened to bo entirely in accord 
with the views of certain members of the Government, and 
in particular M. Briand, a former premier and now Keeper 
of the Seals. Ever since December 1014, when the Serbians 
had so triumphantly flung the Austrians out of their country, 
he, like some of our own Ministers, had seen the key of the 
war in a vigorous intervention in the Balkans, his idea being 
that an army should be specially formed for the purpose. 
To this project he now recurred, and on August 8 General 
Sarrail was gazetted to the command of “ L’Armde d’Orient.” 
It was, of course, as yet a mere phantom army which was fur 
from satisfying General Sarrail’s conditions, but as a first 
step he was cmled on to furnish a plan of campaign.^ The 

Gto4tal Sarrail, Mon commandeineni en Orient, pp. vii-ix; Mennoix, 
Joffn. La Premiire Cnse du Qomvumlem&nt, pp, 82-3. 
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memorandum he presented was very compreliensive, embrac- 
ing a number of alternative plans, but as a condition of all 
of them he insisted on the Gallipoli theatre being left to the 
llritish, while his own army, including the two French 
divisions then under General Hamilton, was to be emjdoyed 
elsewhere. Various lines of operation on the Asiatic side 
were considered. They included a direct attack to clear 
that side of the Straits, a more ambitious advance from the 
Gulf of Adramyti, the capture of Smyrna, and lastly the old 
idea of a descent at Alexandretta. But preferably to all 
these plans he finally recommended as the best means of 
securing a definite effect in the East an intervention in 
Serbia from Salonika,^ The memorandum was referred to 
General Joffre, who was as firmly as ever opposed to any 
withdrawal of troops from France, and Gcnerm Sarrail was 
told he had cast his net too wide. Operations at Anzae, 
Bulair, or on the Asiatic shore of the Straits were all that 
could be contemplated, and he was called on for a second 
memorandum on this restricted basis. 

At this point a further complication set in. At the moment 
when Geiicral Hamilton’s request for large drafts and rein- 
forcements came to hand he had been told that no answer 
could be given till Lord Kitchener returned from France, 
where he bad gone to confer with our Ally about a radical 
change of plan which the gloomy outlook on the Eastern 
Front seemed to demand. At an earlier confereirce held at 
Calais in July it had been settled that no serioiis offensive 
should be attempted in France till our joint strength had 
been developed to a point at which our preponderance of 
force would give definite hope of a telling success. But 
now, in view of the alarming collapse of the Russian Front, 
it was felt that this decision could not be adhered to. Unless 
something was done to relieve the pressure on our Eastern 
Ally, there was a possibility of her making a separate peace, 
as she had done under similar conditions with Napoleon in 
1807. This was the fear that was echoed in the telegrams 
which Lord Kitchener sent to General Hamilton as soon as 
he returned, telling him how the general situation called for 
a success in France or the Dardanelles. Nothing appears 
to have been settled definitely, but although objection was 
raised that we could not hope to acqmre an adequate 
preponderance this year, it was taken as settled that no 
increase of the Dardanelles force could be drawn from France 

^ See San-ail, Mon eommandement m Orient, p. 297, wliero the memorandum 
is mven in full. 
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till after the offensive had been attempted — probably in 
September. The utmost that could be done was to supply 
General Hamilton with drafts to replace his casualties, and 
for the conveyance of these troops the whole of our available 
transport "was earmarked for two months to come. 

In these circumstances the French request for transport 
for four divisions came with all the greater surprise. While 
on our side we had decided to postpone a decision as to 
increasing the strength of our effort in the Dardanelles till 
a full report had been received from General Hamilton, in 
France the movement for providing General Sarrail with 
his Arm4e d’Orient had never ceased. Hesidcs four divisions 
from France, it was to comprise, as General Sarrail had 
stipulated, the two already at Gallipoli, and these Lord 
Kitchener had hinted he would have to replace with two 
from Sir John French’s army. In addition to this stumbling- 
block the difficulty of providing transport from the French 
marine was proving so great that in Paris the Opposition 
were using it as an insuperable objection to the whole plan. 
Hence the application for our assistance. The Admiralty 
were already up to their eyes in transport, but they 
had never yet refused to provide what military exigencies 
demanded. With increased effort, they said, it might be 
done, but the French should bo called on to provide destroyer 
escort. Owing to the growing menace of submarines in 
the Mediterranean, the protection of transports was an 
increasing anxiety. Nevertheless, so anxious were wc to 
fall in with our Ally’s proposal that, in spite of the fresh 
burden the French request would entail, a telegram was 
sent saying that arrangements were being made to transport 
the required troops and stores to Mityleni by the end of 
September, and no demand was made for assistance in 
protecting them. 

Yet there was reason enough for such a demand. Hitherto 
the anti-submarine organisation in the JSgean had seemed 
to be all that was required, but on August 18 the Royal 
Edward, a transport of 11,000 tons, carrying drafts from 
Egypt for the XXIXth Division and other details to the 
number of nearly 1,400 officers and men, was torpedoed 
just as she was approaching Kandeliusa island, oft the Gulf 
of Kos.i It was a landftul on the direct route into the 
.SEgean from Alexandria which the transports , for Mudros 
were still taking, and was in the patrol area assigned to the 

Boaides drafts for the XXIXth Division, aho carried 300 R.A.M.O., 
200 Labour Corps — ^in all 31 offioors and 1,330 men. 
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French. It would appear that the German submarine 
UB 14, one of the new small class that had been brought 
overland to the Adriatic in sections, had put into the Gulf 
of Kos on her way from Cattai’o to the Bosporus in order 
to operate against the transport line. Her lurking-place 
was in a lonely little cove called Orak bay, ten miles east of 
lludrum, in the vicinity of which we had long suspected 
that a submarine base had been established, but whether 
or not it existed it had never been discovered. As soon as 
the loss was known two French destroyers were ordered to 
the spot; the hospital ship Soudan was also there and a 
trawler or two, but between them they saved less than 
500 souls. 

After this catastrophe the route was changed. Trans- 
ports were ordered to give the Asiatic coast a wider berth, 
and passing throjigh the channel east of Crete, to proceed 
inside the Greek islands, and not debouch till they reached 
the Doro Channel south of Euboea. For a fortnight the plan 
was successful, but on September 2, a few hours after the 
reply to the French request for transport went out, news 
arrived that another transport from Egypt to Mudros had 
been torpedoed south of Strati island, within thirty miles 
of her destination. This was the Southland, a ship of 12,000 
tons, with over 1,400 men on board, nearly all for the Ilnd 
Australian Division. It was the same submarine which was 
apparently now making for the Bosporus that dealt the blow, 
but this time it was not fatal. The ship cbd not sink at 
once, so that all but about forty men were able to take to 
the boats, and as another of this group of transports, the 
Neuralia, boldly insisted on standing by, in spite of the risk 
she ran, they were quickly picked up. When two hom-s 
later the nearest patrol destroyer, Racoon, arrived on the 
scene, the Southland was still afloat, and, thanks to the 
devotion of her engineers and both naval and military 
volunteers, the destroyer’s captain, Lieutenant-Commander 
H- N. M. Hardy, was able to get her into Mudros that 
evening without further loss. 

The same day that the news of this second attack was 
received in London the appreciation which General Hamilton 
had been called upon to furnish came to hand. It was to 
the effect that no fresh line of attack was possible. The 
only chance of success was to carry on from Suvla and Anzac 
in order to get possession of the neck between Maidos and 
Gaba Tepe. The difficulty was that until his exhausted 
troops had recovered their tone a further effort would mean 
m^re waste of life. There must be a period of test, during 

VOT ITT T 
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which the Turks would be able to strengthen their position 
so formidably that there was no hope of mastering it until 
the large reinforcements he had already asked for reached 
him. Meanwhile he intended to do what he could to worry 
the enemy, but for the present, unless new strength came 
from fresh allied troops or from a change in the political 
situation in the Balkans, offensive action must be confined 
to the navy. Here he saw some light to relieve the darkness 
of his outlook. It shone from the submarines in the Marmara.*^ 
So striking had been the success of the few which had been 
operating there, that he believed an increase of the number 
would avail to stop entirely the sea communications of the 
enemy. They would then have no line of supply except the 
Bulair road, and once confined to that precarious route they 
would be unable to maintain so large a force as had now been 
accumulated in the peninsula. 

In the latest exploits of the submarines he certainly had 
ground enough for his confidence in their abilities. Day 
by day their activities had been growing more daring and 
successful. After sinking the battleship Barbaroiisso Ilaired- 
dine near Gallipoli, on the following day (August 9) Commander 
Nasmith in E 11 communicated with Eld at a secret rendoK- 
vous and replenished with torpedoes. He then went on to 
San Stefano. As this was the first headland west of the 
Bosporus on the European side, it was the most vulnerable 
point on the coastwise route to Gallipoli. It was defended 
bjr guns and a small destroyer, which he engaged, but without 
hitting her before he was lorced to dive. Then after burning 
half a dozen sailing craft he proceeded across to Mudania. 
This port, it must be remembered, was the sea outlet of the 
Brusa area, with which it was connected by rail, and as 
such it was never left long in peace. Having bombarded 
the railway station and secured three hits before he was put 
under by the shore guns, he disappeared, to turn up again at 
San Stefano. He now found it watched by an aeroplane, 
which bombed him off, and as his ammunition was nearly 
spent he returned to the westward to communicate with 
the Aster sloop, which at this time was tlie linking ship on 
the other side of Bulair. 

After a short bombardment of Artald on the Asiatic 
side, on the next day (August 14) he met E 2 at the rendezvous. 
Lieutenant-Commander D. de B. Stocks had just brought 
her up successfully, in spite of having been caught in the 
Nagara net with a half turn of 8^-inch wire round his 12- 


* See Map 3. 
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pounder. Smaller wires were foul of the conning tower and 
wireless mast, and depth charges were exploding all round 
him. For a while things looked ugly, but by boldly giving 
his boat negative buoyancy and alternately backing and 
speeding up he broke through in eight minutes. The weight 
of the boat as she got free carried her down to 140 feet before 
he could regain control, but he then was able to carry on, 
and before joining JS 11 at the rendezvous he had sunk an 
armed steamer off the entrance of the Gulf of Artaki. 

lie had brouglit up a fresh supply of ammunition for his 
consort, and after taking it on board. Commander Nasmith 
went back to the Bosporus, where with admirable skill and 
patience he next day (August 16) torpedoed a steamer 
which was lying alongside the Haidar Pasha railway 
pier. In the evening he was back at the rendezvous with 
E 2, and after doing some gunnery together they proceeded 
in company to San Stefano. Here they engaged a patrol 
steamer, and hit her three times before being forced to dive. 
She then retired into the Bosporus. E 11 then went over 
to Ismid Gulf and bombarded the railway viaduct. After 
securing several hits she disappeared, and by the 18th was 
once more scattering troops on the Bulair neck. E2, after 
repairing her gun mounting, which had carried away in the 
action with the patrol steamer, was equally active in all 
quarters, and the ubiquity of the two boats, and the 
havoc they played almost every day with the coastwise 
traffic, multiplied their number in Turkish eyes to a 
paralysing degree. 

Still unsatisfied. Commander Nasmith was planning a 
more serious attack on the railway, which the bombardment 
had hitherto failed to damage effectively. When all prepara- 
tions were ready for the highly adventurous plan he had in 
mind, on the night of August 20-21 he stole into the 
Gulf of Ismid and worked the submarine in till her bows 
just touched the ground at a little cove half a mile east 
of Eski Hissar village. His second in command. Lieutenant 
G. D’Oyly-Hughes, then slipped into the water, pushing 
before him a little raft which had been previously pre- 
pared to carry his clothes and accoutrements and 16 lbs. 
of gun-cotton. Finding the cliffs were unscalable at the 
point where he landed, he had to relaunch the raft and swim 
further along the coast till he reached a less precipitous place. 
Armed with a revolver apd a bayonet, and carrying an 
electric torch and a whistle for sign&Jling purposes, he 
laboriously dragged his heavy dxarge up the cliffs, and in 
half an hour reached the railway. Finding it unwatched, 
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he followed alongside the track towards the viaduct, but he 
had only gone about a quarter of a mile when he heard voices 
ahead, and soon was aware of three men sitting beside the 
line in loud conversation. It was impossible to proceed 
further undetected, and after watching them for some time, 
in hopes of seeing them move away, he decided to leave his 
heavy charge of gun-cotton where he was and make a detour 
inland to examine possibilities at the viaduct. Beyond 
stumbling into a farmyard and waking the noisy poultry, 
he managed to get in sight of the viaduct without adventure, 
but only to find he was again beaten. A number of men 
with a stationary engine at work were moving actively 
about, appai'ently repairing the damage which the bombard- 
ments had caused. Clearly there was notliing to be done 
there, and the only course was to retrace his steps and to 
look for a vulnerable place up the line where he could explode 
his charge effectively. A suitable spot where the track was 
carried across a small hollow was soon found — ^too soon, in 
fact, for it was no more than 160 yards from where the three 
men were still talking. But the place was too good to leave 
alone, and deciding to take the risk, he laid his charge, and 
then, muffling the fuse pistol as avcII as he could, he fired it, 
and made off. For all his care the men heard the crack, 
started to their feet and gave chase. To return by the way 
he came was now impossible. His only chance was to run 
down the line as fast as he could. From time to time pistol 
shots were exchanged. They had no effect on either side, 
and after about a mile’s chase he had outdistanced his pursuers 
and was close to the shore. Plunging into the sea, he swam 
out, and as he did so the blast of the explosion was heard, 
and debris began to fall all about him, to tell of the damage 
he had done. 

Yet his adventure was fai’ from over. The cove where 
the submarine was lying hidden was three-quarters of a mile 
to the eastward, and, when about 500 yards out ho ventured 
to signal with a blast on his whistle, not a sound reached 
him. By this time day was breaking and his peril was great. 
Exhausted with his long swim in his clothes, he had to get 
back to shore for a rest._ After liiding a while amongst the 
rocks he started swimming again towards the cove, till at 
last an answer came to his wliistle. Even so the end was 
not yet. At the same moment rifle shots rang out from the 
cliffs. They were directed on the submarine, which was 
now going astern out of the cove. In the morning mist the 
weary swimmer did not recognise her. Seeing only her bow, 
gun, and conning tower she appeared like three small boats, 
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and he hastily made for the beach to hide again amongst the 
rocks. Once ashore, however, he discovered lus mistake, 
and hailing liis deliverer, he onee more took to the water. 
So after a short swim he was picked up in the last stage of 
exhaustion, and his daring adventure came to a happy 
end.^ 

As for E 11 her remarkable cruise was still far from 
finished. On her way out of the gulf she met E 2, who had 
been operating at the other end of the sea, and the previous 
day in Artaki Bay had torpedoed a steamer of about 1,500 
tons, armed with three or four guns, and cut her completely 
in two. After exchanging experiences they separated again, 
E 2 making for Mudaniai and E 11 for the Bo.sporus. Hei’e 
at nightfall she fell in with a convoy of three armed tugs 
with eight sailing vessels in tow with a destroyer as escort. 
Preceding them in the moonlight through the night. Com- 
mander Nasmith attacked at dawn. Three times he nearly 
got into position for torpedoing the destroyer, but thrice her 
clever handling foiled him. By this time, however, the 
convoy was broken up, the tugs had slipped their tows, 
and eventually, after engaging them with gun fire all the 
morning, he sank one of the tugs and a dhow, and severely 
injured several others. The sunken dhow proved to have 
an important passenger on board, for amongst the prisoners 
he picked up was the manager of a German bank taking a 
quantity of money to the bank at Chanak — an eloquent 
testimony of the straits the enemy was put to for keeping 
up communication with the Gallipoli peninsula. 

His time was now nearly up, out he had still to crown 
Iiis cruise with a telling blow. The following day (August 28), 
being then well to the westward, he heard from the Aster 
that a number of transports were in the Dardanelles. On 
getting the news he proceeded to the rendezvous to find E 2, 
She, however, was not there. The previous day she had 
sunk a large steamer off Mudania |)ier, and was still busy 
in that quarter. Commander Nasmith therefore carried on 
alone, going right down the Straits to Ak Bashi Liman.® 
Here, just short of the Nagara net, the main Turkish sea base 
had been established when the more convenient Eilia Liman 
opposite Nagara Point was made untenable by our ship fire 
over the neck of the peninsula. The harbour was full of 
shipping, with a gunboat on guard, and at this vessel he 
fired a shot. The torpedo passed beneath her keel, but 

^ For his service Lioutonant D’Oyly-Hughes was awarded the P.S.O. 

» See Vol. II., Map 4. 
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exploded amongst the shipping behind her. What damage 
was done could not be seen, for the gunboat and a destroyer 
at once came for him. After diving to avoid them, lie three 
hours later returned to the attack, and firing both tubes, 
succeeded in sinking tAvo large transports. Then, moving 
up a little, he got another. After this exploit ho carried on 
up the Straits to Chardak Liman, the port at which grain 
from the Asiatic provinces was collected and ground for the 
supply of the Gallipoli army, and here he completed the 
day’s work by sinking a fourth large transport with his last 
torpedo. As he entered the Marmara again he fell in with 
his consort and ai’rangcd that she should go down to Ak 
Bashi Liman next day to finish what he had left undone, 
while he took a well-earned rest to clean up. To E 2 fell 
the same bad luck. She, too, missed the gunboat, and saAv 
her torpedo explode amongst the shipping still afloat around 
the wrecks of her consort’s victims. After vainly trying to 
get in another shot, she fired at a transport near Bergaz 
Iskalcssi on the Asiatic side. The torpedo exploded well 
abreast the flmnel, but it was doubtful whether it had not 
hit a small craft alongside her. 

On August 28 they were both together again, once more 
bombarding Mudania railway station. Then after another 
attack on the Ismid viaduct and destroying a number more 
of the coasting craft (between them they had up to this 
time accounted for some forty of these vessels) E 11 prepared 
to go down, while B 2 went up to Constantinople, where she 
found nothing to attack. On September 8, Commander 
Nasmith, having dismantled his gun and fitted extra jumping 
wires, started at 2.0 a.m., and after easily breaking through 
the Nagara net arrived safely at Holies after a seven hours’ 
run. Thus ended his record cruise, during which in twenty- 
nine days he had sunk or destroyed a battleship, a gunboat, 
six transports, and an armed steamer, as well as twenty-three 
sailing vessels, from whose cargoes of fresh victuals and fruit 
he had been able to keep his men in good health. 

So far success had been uninteiTupted, but there was 
now to be a reverse to the picture. On September 5 E 2 
went to the rendezvous to meet E 7, which was coming up 
to be her consort in relief of jG 11, but she was not 
there. Under Lieutenant-Commander Cochrane she had 
reached the Nagara net in safety at 7.30 the previous morning, 
and at 100 feet had actually got her bows tlirough when 
one of her propellers got foul of it. In vain she tried to 
push on with the other, but the only effect was to bring her 
broadside on to the net hopelessly entangled. Hour after 
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hour, in spite of mines biu-sting round him, her gallant 
commander with every device that coolness and resource 
could suggest strove to get free. For nearly twelve hours the 
struggle went on dauntlcssly, till a depth charge was dropped 
close to the hull and exploded so violently that the electric 
light fittings and other gear were broken. Realising then 
that there was no more to be done, he decided to surrender. 
Having first burnt his confidential papers and made all 
arrangements to sink and blow up his ship, so that if possible 
the explosion would destroy the net, he came to the surface, 
and he and all his crew were taken as prisoners to Constan- 
tinople, where both officers and men were kept in the common 
jail under abominable conditions till the end of the war.^ 

Lieutenant-Commander Stocks had now to carry on 
alone with E 2, and what he had in mind was to repeat the 
exploit of E 11 against the enemy’s railway communication. 
The point he chose was Kuchulc Chekmejeh, where, three 
miles west of San Stefano, the Adrianoplc line runs cdose to 
the sea. Here, after destroying several more sailing craft. 
Lieutenant H. V. Lyon was landed in the early hours of the 
8th with the same apparatus that Lieutenant D’Oyly- 
Huffhes had employed. He was seen to disappear in the 
dar^ess towards a bridge which had been marked for 
destruction, but nothing was ever heard of him again. For 
two days E 2 cruised about the place in vain hope, and 
finally, after destroying some dhows, she went down through 
the Straits on September 14 without further trouble, having 
torpedoed a ship off Bergaz Iskalessi on her way. Her 
cruise had lasted thirty-tliree days, during which she had 
covered over 2,000 miles and destroyed six steamers and 
thirty-six sailing craft. 

By dint of thus keeping two submarines always in the 
Marmara what General Hamilton hoped from them had 
already come near to attainment. The movement of troops, 
except those ferried across the Dardanelles, was entirely 
confined to the Bulair road, and supply by sea, if not actually 
stopped, was so restricted and precarious that the main- 
tenance of the Turkish army in Gallipoli was a matter of 
grave concern. Satisfactory as this was from our point of 
view, it could not be regarded as a solution of the anxious 
situation which General Hamilton’s report had revealed. 
Clearly rmless a great offensive effort could be made in the 
near future there would be nothing left but evacuation. 

1 Lieulonant-Oommander Coohrano suooeoded In making hie escape 
shortly before the close of the ww. 
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But evacuation with all its horrors, the loss of life and prest ige 
which it was assumed it must involve, was a measure of 
despair that no one could face while there was a ray of hope. 
Plope there still was from the new proposal of the French, 
and on September 10 Lord Kitchener went over to Calais 
to ascertain definitely, in conference with the French 
Government and High Command, what we might expect. 



CHAPTER VII 


HOME WATERS AND THE BALTIC, AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 
1915 — THE ARABIC AND THE BARALONa, AND AMERICAN 
PROTEST AGAINST THE SUBMARINE CAMPAIGN 

By this time the outlook in Home waters, whieh during 
that dark summer had been searcely less gloomy than on 
the Continent, began to show signs of brightening. Ever 
since the spring the guerrilla warfare of the Germans had been 
increasing in activity, and the means of meeting it had proved 
of so little effect as to shake the national faith in our old 
power of commanding the sea. It appeared, indeed, we were 
faced with a new problem in naval warfare for which our old 
experience would not serve. As the enemy seemed more 
and more obstinately committed to a policy of minor offen- 
sive — ^in such striking contrast to what he had been doing 
so successfull)r on land — the hope of a decisive fleet action 
was growing dimmer than ever, but never for a moment were 
arrangements for meeting a sortie of the High Seas Fleet 
relaxed. Subject to this paramount preoccupation the 
energies of the Admiralty and the Commander-in-Chief were 
absorbed in developing all kinds of expedients for dealing 
with the unprecedented form of warfare on which the enemy 
had pinned his faith. Minclaying by submarines in the 
southern area of the North Sea was increasing every week, 
and the discovery of a minefield in the Moray Firth, which was 
made early in August, forced further precautions against the 
danger in the zone of the Grand Fleet. Submarine attack 
on our trade and transport routes kept pace with the mining, 
and in the latter half of August it reamed its highest point 
of intensity since the war began. Moreover the guerilla 
warfare had now definitely spread to the air. Continual 
Zeppelin raids were disturbing our eastern shores and much 
of Commodore Tjrwhitt’s attention was taken up with trying 
to intercept the airships at sea with his cruisers.^ 

^ No Zeppelin raids took place ketweon June IS and August 9, but during 
the next five wcdb:B to the middle o! September there were no fewer than 
eight directed against the Eastern counties and London. 

u>l 
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For Admiral Jellicoe the immediate concern was the sur- 
face minelaying, and in particular the Meteor, which, as we 
have seen, was known to be active in northern waters, but 
had hitherto eluded all his attempts to catch her.^ The last 
one had been made at the end of June, when she was thought 
to have laid a minefield in the White Sea, and a submarine 
was sent over to the coast of Norway to lie in wait for her. 
No trace of her presence was found, but early in August 
there was reason to believe that she was out again. In view 
of Admiral Jellicoe’s primary function it was imperative to 
put an end to her career. Extensive mining in the Grand 
Fleet zone, such as she was capable of, might well prove a 
bar of the utmost consequence to his power of operating 
against the High Seas Fleet on the fatal day. 

Accordingly Admiral Jellicoe ordered Commodore C. E. Lc 
Mesurier to take out the 4th Light Cruiser Squadron {Calliope, 
Carysfort, nnd Phaeton) to form an intercepting patrol off 
the coast of Norway in about the latitude of Bergen.® After 
maintaining this patrol till the afternoon of the 8th he started 
to return to the base. No sign of the Meteor had been seen, 
and he was back within fifty miles of Scapa when, shortly 
after midnight, a signal came in from Admiral Jellicoe 
directing him to steam at twenty knots for the Horn Reefs 
light- vessel. In less than half an hour, it was followed by 
another telling him that at 0,0 p.m. on the 8th the Meteor 
had been located in a position off Cromarty Firth about 
seventy miles E.N.E. of Kinnaird Head (Lat. 68° 20' N., 
Long. 0° 5' W.), and that she was probably making for 
the Horn Reefs light-vessel. “ Go,” it continued, “ as fast 
as fuel admits. Two Rosyth squadrons and another of Com- 
modore T. are co-operating. Keep wireless silence.” 

The time given as 6.0 p.m. appears from what follow.s to 
have been an error in transmission for 6.0 a.m. What had 
happened was that at daybreak that morning the Meteor, 
flying the Russian flag, had met in the vicinity named, but 
nearer to Cromarty, with the Ramsey, an armed boarding 
steamer attached to the Grand Fleet. This ship, after 
signalling the stranger to stop, closed her to about eighty 
yards and was lowering a boat to examine her when the 
Meteor,^ before she had actually hauled down her false colours 
and hoisted the German ensign, suddenly attacked her with 
masked guns and torpedo tube. In three minutes the 
Ramsey went down and her commander and the survivors of 
the crew were taken on board the Meteor. 

The news of the whereabouts of the Meteor put a new 
^ See arOe, p, 63. * See Map 7. 
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and graver aspect on the situation. It could only be inferred 
that the field of her mining operations was not the White 
Sea but the Grand Fleet zone of concentration, and this was 
the reason why the Admiralty at once set on foot the elaborate 
hunt for her of which Commodore Le Mesurier had been 
informed. Seeing how grave was the danger of her activities, 
she had to be caught at all costs, and nothing is more eloquent 
of the change that had come over naval warfare than that so 
large a force had to be devoted to the search for a single fleet 
auxiliary. 

Commodore Tyrwhitt was the first to get the word. At 
8.40 p.m. the Admiralty informed him, of the loss of the 
Ramsey north of Kinnaird Head, and told him also that at 
6.0 p.m. (sic) the Meteor had been located approximately 
in Lat. 68° 20' N., Long. 0° 6' W. “ She will probably,” 
the message continued, “ return to Heligoland going east of 
Lat. 66° N., Long. 6° E., and will probably make for Horn 
Reefs. Take all available light cruisers and steer for Horn 
Reefs to intercept her. ... Do not make wireless, or German 
directional stations will get you.” Commodore Tyrwhitt had 
come in only forty-eight hours before from a sweep into the 
Bight with his cruisers, but as usual he was ready, and at 
10.80 p.m. he was away with the Arethusa, Conquest, Cleopatra, 
Aurora and Undaunted. Two hours later Commodore W. E. 
Goodenough with the 1st and 2nd Light Cruiser Squadrons 
was coming out of Rosyth with orders designed to cut off 
the Meteor if the Harwich Force should head her back. As 
soon as they were clear of May Island, they diverged slightly, 
the 1st Squadron, under Commodore E. S. Alexander-Sinclair, 
making at full speed for a point twenty miles to the west- 
ward of Horn Reefs, and Commodore Goodenough with 
the 2nd for a position midway between the Forth and the 
Skagerrak.i 

All through the night the Meteor, unconscious of the net 
that was being spread for her, was making her way home- 
wards. So confident indeed was she of having rum out of 
danger that the previous evening she had stopped midway 
over to burn a Danish bark laden with pit-props for Leith. 
It was not long, however, before she was undeceived, for 
now another feature of the new naval warfare was introduced 
into the operations. About 8.0 a.m. on the 9th, as Commodore 
Tyrwhitt sped northward, a seaplane passed over the squadron 
from seaward. His anti-aircraft guns failed to bring it down, 

^ The lat light Otulser Squadron— Girio/e», CaroUm, Corddia, InoonsUmi. 
The 2nd Light OraiBor Squadron— iSoMiAomirfow, Bvmvn^lam, NotUngliam 
(Lowestoft detached). 
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and it passed away towards Borkum. About the same time 
a Zeppelin picked up the Meteor, and warning her that 
British cruisers were between her and the Jade, for which she 
was making, led her northward for the Skagerrak on a course 
which was nearly the same as that upon which Commodore 
Tyrwhitt was coming up forty miles astern. Ho was going 
perhaps twice the Meteor's speed and rapidly gaining. The 
danger in which she stood cannot have long been unknown to 
her, for about 9.30 a Zeppelin, L 7, possibly the same that 
had given the original warning, approached the Harwich 
squadron from the westward and proceeded to keep it 
con^any at a distance of ten miles. 

Thus the chase stood when a message was received from 
the Admiralty to say they had located the Meteor as having 
been at 4.0 a.m. about ninety miles to the westward of Horn 
Reefs (Lat. 55° 50' N., Long. 5° 03' E,). The Commodore 
did not know what to make of it. He could not reconcile 
it with the “6.0 p.m.” position of the previous evening; 
directional wireless at that time was not too reliable, and 
after getting the message repeated he decided to ignore it 
and hold on on his way for his Horn Reefs rendezvous. 
Commodore Alexander-Sinclair received the position shortly 
before 11.0, and then altered course for a point a little to the 
southward of Commodore Tyrwhitt’s rendezvous, and a little 
later Commodore Goodenough, having reached his midsea 
position at 11.15, also turned for Horn Reefs. 

The Meteor's chance of escape in any direction was thus 
very small. At the German headquarters they were doing 
all they could to save her. In addition to L 7 another air- 
ship of the “ Parsifal ” type was now dogging Commodore 
Tyrwhitt. One submarine which had gone out with the 
Meteor had apparently parted company, but another was 
ordered out from Borkum and a third, U 28, which was just 
returning from a successful cruise, was informed of her 
plight.^ The moral effect of the Heligoland action was 
apparently still paralysing the ardour of the German cruisers, 
and without ships in support such measiues could avail 
little. By noon Commodore Tyrwhitt had reached his posi- 
tion off Horn Reefs and then, turning to the westward, he 
spread his five ships at ten miles intervals. On the opposite 
course the two Rosyth squadrons were coming on for points 
north and south of the Reefs, and the obnoxious minelayer 
was fairly caught between the three. At 12.30 Commodore 
Tyrwhitt had sight of her, apparently in trouble; she was 
turning in a small circle, and as he closed her it was seen 
^ Gayoi-, Vd. 11., p, 48. 
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she was sinking by the stem. Thanks to the completeness 
of the enveloping plan, all that the aircraft had been able to 
do in their first effort to intervene in a regular naval operation 
was no more than to spare us the trouble of sending to the 
bottom the ship they hud come out to save. The weakness 
of operating with minor naval types unsupported by surface 
ships of force could scarcely require more cogent illustration. 
At the moment a sortie would liave involved little risk. 
Since the Germans had practically blocked Cromarty,^ the 
Grand Fleet could not concentrate except at great hazard 
and without freedom of manoeuvre, and had they seized the 
occasion to push even their battle cruisers out to sea with 
judgment, one or more of our light cruiser squadrons would 
have been at their mercy. 

It was just before Commodore Tyrwhitt caught sight of 
the Meteor that her commander. Captain von Knorr, knew 
that escape was hopeless and decided to scuttle his ship. 
He with his crew and the British prisoners boarded a Swedish 
lugger, which was seen as our cruisers came on, but it was 
impossible to stop and pick her up. A submarine had just 
been reported by the Undaunted four miles from the wreck, 
the two airships were still hovering round, and for all Com- 
modore Tyrwhitt knew the Meteor might have sown the 
vicinity with mines. For this reason he signalled to a number 
of Danish trawlers that were present to clear away to the south- 
west for safety, while he made off north-west, and the other 
squadrons turned back on a signal which the Commander- 
in-Chief had sent to recall them as soon as he knew the 
Meteor’s end. In an hour Commodore Tyrwhitt found his 
manosuvre had shaken oU the airships and he turned back 
with two ships to pick up the survivors. The prisoners from 
the Ramsey he soon found in a trawler, and they were alone 
with a curious tale to tell. With the appearance of an over- 
whelming British force a nice point of naval law had arisen, 
and on board the Swedish lugger a hot dispute ensued as 
to whether Germans or British were prisoners. Lieutenant 
P. S. Atkins, R,N.R., the commander of the Ramseyt insisted 
on Captain von Knorr obeying the Commodore’s signal to 
steer south-west. He had seized the helm, but the Germans 
were armed and his men were not. Still the Germans, who 
all along had been treating our men with courtesy, politely 
refrained from taking command of the vessel, and when 

\ At Cromarty at tkia time were tlie Iron DtiJne, wHoh had gone there to 
receive the Primp Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer for a obn- 
ferenoe; the 4th Battle Squadron, the let Oruiser Squadron and half the 
2nd Destroyer Elotilla, 
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Lieutenant Atkins by way of compromise proposed that he 
and his men should change into a Norwegian lugger neai’ by, 
the arrangement was accepted. So in mutual goodwill they 
parted — Lieutenant Atkins with £7 in English notes which 
the German captain insisted on lending him, and which was 
subsequently returned with compliments to the friendly 
lender through the American Embassy. 

So with all the courtesies of war the career of the Meteor 
ended. One source of trouble was removed, but the trouble 
itself remained. The mines she had laid were found to have 
been scattered over a wide area and the draft on the sweep- 
ing flotillas was very heavy. On August 9 the destroyer 
Lyme struck a mine and sank. So important was it to clear 
away what might prove an obstacle to rapid concentration 
of the various sections of the Grand Fleet, that the new sloops 
which had been assigned to Admiral Jellicoe as fleet-sweepers 
had to be used, and one of them, the Lilac, while working in 
Cromarty Firth, struck a mine (August 18).’- The accident 

S roved the excellence of their construction. Their forepart 
ad been specially designed in view of mine danger, and 
though her bows were practically blown off, she was safely 
brought in to dock. Later on another, the Dahlia, also 
struck a mine while sweepii^ the same field, and she, too, 
was saved (September 4). Even with their help the local 
minesweepers were unequal to clearing the area quickly 
enough, and as the southern sweepers were more than occupied 
with the submarine minelayers in their own area, the Clyde 
sweepers had to be brought round. But prevention had to be 
thought of as well as cure. Since the loss of the Hawke in 
October 1914 the old cruiser patrol areas which Admiral 
Jellicoe established had ceased to be regularly occupied, but 
now that so many more of the new light cruisers were avail- 
able the Admiralty decided that to guard against a repetition 
of the Meteor's exploit a more active watch might be resumed. 
In place of the original discredited system of patrol areas 
a series of light cruiser sweeps was substituted. It was a 
tactical advance directly due to war experience, but it meant, 
of course, an increased strain on the light cruisers and the 
destroyers that had to screen them. 

Against the enemy’s guerilla tactics little more than this 
could be done offensively. We had to face the fact that if 
the High Seas Fleet came out — and at this time it was fre- 
quently at sea doing tactical exercises — we might find at the 
enemy’s selected moment the movements of the Grand Fleet 
seriously hampered. The only way seemed to be to discount 

1 See ante, p. 60. 
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the advantage which the enemy was apparently seeking to 
obtain by counter-mining. We had hitherto shrunk from 
this device, as likely to impede our own freedom of 
manoeuvre, but in view of the German attitude opinion for 
some time past had been crystallising in favour of closing 
in the Bight by a semi-circle of minefields, as complete as 
was consistent with channels being left clear for the opera- 
tions of our “ oversea ” submarines. The idea had been 
revived by Admiral Jellicoe early in June, and after full 
consideration it was now decided to carry it out in a modified 
form. 

The first operation was fixed for August 14. It was to 
be performed in strength with four large minelayers supported 
by the whole Harwich Force and two light cruiser squadrons 
from Rosyth. The mines were to be placed off the Ems, but 
at the last moment the orders had to be cancelled, and indeed 
were rendered needless by the discovery that the Germans 
themselves had just laid a new minefield in the same position. 
The plan was therefore changed to one on more modest lines. 
One minelayer only, the Princess Margaret, under escort of 
two divisions of the lOth Destroyer Flotilla, led by the Mentor 
and supported by the Harwich Light Cruiser Squadron, was 
to proceed to the coast north of the Bight and lay a mine- 
field off Amrum Bank, twenty-five miles north of Heligoland. 
At nightfall on August 17 the force made the Horn Reefs light, 
having passed through a number of trawlers who, though 
o.stensibly fishing, were using wirdess. One was boarded 
and, being German, was sunk. The force then turned south- 
ward to its assigned position and very soon ran into a division 
of German destroyers. They at once attaclced with torpedo, 
and the Mentor, in leading the escort to engage, was hit. 
The Princess Margate had turned back to avoid them, and 
as standing orders wei-e against wide chasing on these expedi- 
tions, the enemy was soon lost in the darkness. In an hour’s 
time the Princess Margaret decided to carry on, but now she 
learnt of the Mentor’s mishap, and in the confusion the rest 
of the escort had lost touch. They were still not to be found 
when a signal came from the Admiralty recalling the whole 
force, as directional wireless indicated that larger enemy 
forces were moving in the vicinity. By a fine display of 
seamanship the Mentor, with her bows fairly blown off, 
came in under her own steam, but the expedition had 
failed. 

The failure had obviously been due mainly to la<A 
of support. It was decided to repeat the attempt, this 
time on a much larger scale. Three minelayers were to be 
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used.^ They started from the Humber early on September 10 
with the Meteor and five other destroyers for eseort. To the 
north was a supporting force from Rosyth, eonsisting of the 
1st and 2nd Battle Cruiser Squadrons and the 1st and 3rd Light 
Cruiser Squadrons, with the Fearless and Botha (flotilla 
leader) and four divisions of the 1st Flotilla : to the south 
was another, composed of Commodore Tyrwhitt’s Light 
Cruiser Squadron, the Nimrod and five destroyers.® 

This time the sueeess was complete. After dark, as the 
night was very clear with bright starlight, the eseorting 
destroyers were withdrawn to Commodore Tyrwhitt’s force, 
to give the minelayers every chance of doing their work 
unobserved. The device proved entirely successful. During 
the night they laid their mines rapidly without mishap or 
hindrance to the number of 1450 — the biggest night’s mining 
work until the last year of the war. They were laid in three 
fields west and north-west of Amrum Bank between Latitude 
64° 80' and 55°, exactly as arranged, and the whole enterprise 
was cordially commended both by the Admiralty and the 
Comraander-in-Chief. 

For the present no more was done. The fields were 
probably discovered by the enemy, just as their own at 
Cromarty had been by us, but they must have remained a 
source of danger wliich necessarily restricted the free move- 
ment of the High Seas Fleet. 

Four days later our own measures to check the enemy’s 
mining in the Grand Fleet zone met with another success. 
At this time the Commandcr-in-Chief was using the sub- 
marines now attached to him to keep up a regular patrol 
on the Norwegian coast. On this duty Commander C. P. 
Talbot in E 10 left Aberdeen on September 12. An enemy 
submarine, 17 6, was also on the station cruising against 
trade, and during the week she was out sank three British 
sailing vessels and captured a Dane. This boat Commander 
Talbot fell in with on September 16 near Stavanger, and 
cleverly torpedoed her. Rapidly as she sank five of her crew 
were rescued j the rest, with their commander, perished, and 
no more was heard of “ TJ ” boats in this quarter for a long 
time to come. 

Princess Margaret, 6,000 tons (Canadian Pacific Bail-way Co.), Orvieto, 
12,130 tons (Orient Steom Navigation Go.), and Angora, 4,298 tons (British 
India Steam Navigation Co.), 

® The Nimrod -was the first of the new “ Koiniienfelt ” class of “ flotilla 
leaders *’ of the War Programme. They -were of about 1,600 tons displace- 
ment; designed speed 34 knots; armament four 4-iooh guns, two pompoms 
and four to^edo tubes (21"), Six more ships of the class were in oomse 
of coJiRtruction .".nd sit- of .■ ■, aimil t " PrenviHe ** ols i Vioil hef>n ordered- 
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In other areas where the German submarine activity had 
been increasing, our offensive counter-measures had con- 
tinued to be developed by means of the latest devices. The 
“ C ” class submarines were still acting in company with 
trawlers. In the first week of August one of them, C 33, which 
had been operating oft the Norfolk coast with the armed 
trawler Malta, was lost with all hands as she was returning to 
the base on relief — probably on a mine near Smith’s Knoll. 
On August 29 another, C29, working in company with the 
armed trawler Ariadne, was lost in the same way near the 
Outer Dowsing light- vessel off the Humber. The disaster was 
thought to be due to their having got out of their reckoning, 
and thenceforth these combinations of “ C ” boats and 
trawlers were forbidden within fifteen miles of any mined area. 
The difficulty of keeping true reckoning was only one of 
the troubles attending this form of operation; the fouling 
of the tow and telephone line, as we have seen, was another. 
It occurred again on August 11, when thirty miles off the 
Forth the trawler Ratapiko and C 23 fell in with a submarine. 
The consequence was that C23 was unable to get in a shot, 
and though the BatapUco, after going through me routine of 
pretended alarm, got to close range and opened fire, the 
enemy escaped. 

For the protection of our sailing smacks special measures 
were introduced at this time. These vessels worked mainly 
in the Lowestoft area (Patrol Area X), in which they 
were specially exposed to attack from the small “ UB ” 
boats opei’ating from Zeebrugge, and had suffered severely. 
Four of them, the G. and E., Pet, Glory and Inverlyon, were 
now taken up and armed with 8-pounders. The device met 
with considerable encouragement. By the end of the month 
all of them except the Glory had been in action with a 
“ UB ” boat and claimed to have destroyed her by gunfire. 
The three claims were allowed, but only one, the destruction 
of JJB 4 by the G. and E., was ever verified. Several other 
successes were reported by other means, but the only certain 
one among them was the “ UC ” boat which early in July had 
been accidentally run over by the s.s. CoUingham. This boat 
was raised shortly afterwards, and from it was obtained our 
knowledge of the structure of the minelaying class. How- 
ever, notwithstanding every effort, the trouble continued. 
Dm-ing August thirty Lowestoft smacks were destroyed, and 
anxiety began to be felt for our supply of fish, but the 
intrepid fishermen continued to ply their trade in spite pf all 
the enemy could do. 

It was not only in these waters that the growing intensity 
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of the submarine attack was causing anxiety. Far more 
important was the zone of the soutli-wcst approaches, where 
the enemy was making liis most energetic and dangerous 
effort, and through which bis larger submarines were passing 
to the Mediterranean. On August 19 the trouble in this 
area may be said to have culminated. Three submarines 
which had left Germany on August 4 and 5 were operating 
between Ushant and St. George’s Channel. One was U 24, 
Lieutenant-Commander Schneider, the same boat which on 
New Year’s morning had sunk the Formidable. Her orders 
were to begin by going up the Irish Sea to attack the naphtha 
and benzol works of the Harrington Coke Oven Co., on the 
Cumberland coast of the Solway Firth. The plant had been 
installed by two German fu*ms, whose agents had been careful 
to carry away complete plans of the works, including photo- 
graphs taken from the sea. The submarine therefore knew 
exactly what to do, and on August 16 carried out a deliberate 
bombardment. There were no coast defences and she was 
quite uninterrupted, yet in spite of this and the complete 
information she had, little harm was done. The explosion 
of a drum of benzol at the outset caused so dense a smoke 
as to screen the works, and after firing some fifty rounds 
she moved away to join her consorts to the southward, 
believing the destruction to be complete, whereas in truth 
only £800 worth of damage was done, and in four days the 
works were going again. 

During the next few days — the fine summer weather 
being very favourable to submarine operations — ^the three 
boats did a good deal of damage, and though the auxiliary 
patrols had been in frequent contact with the marauders 
they had been able to do no more than impede their opera- 
tions. On the morning of August 19 U 27 (Lieutenant- 
Commander Wegener) appears to have been at work in the 
Scilly Area; Lieutenant-Commander Schneider in U 24 had 
come down to a position south of Kinsale, and U 38 was 
probably cruising between them off the Ilristol Channel. 
The tale of destruction on tliis eventful day began at daybreak 
with the loss of a Spanish steamer off Newquay. By 9.0 a.m. 
two British steamers had been sunk to the northward of 
Scilly — ^the Bestormal, of 2,100 tons, and the Baron Erskine, 
of 6,600 tons, with 900 mules from New Orleans. Further 
north another ship, the Gladicdar, of 8,800 tons, had fallen ap- 
parently to V 38, and to the westwai’d of her, about fifty miles 
south of Old Kinsale Head, U24 had stopped the Dv/nsley, 
of 6,000 tons. The submarine was standing by, endeavouring 
to sink her by gun-fire as the crew got away in the boats 
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when a much larger steamer was seen coming up from the 
eastward. Lieutenant-Commander Schneider now began to 
feel uneasy, and not without reason. Coming down the 
Irish Sea he had had anxious moments. Three times he had 
narrowly escaped destruction while molesting ships, once he 
was in close action with H.M. Trawler Spider, who saved the 
City of Liverpool from his clutches; twice he was nearly 
rammed — ^first by the armed yacht Valiant II and then by the 
fishing trawler Majestic of Meetwood, who, unarmed as she 
was, made a dash for him as he was about to sink an Admiralty 
collier, and so rescued her with the help of the patrol vessel 
Bacchante II. Moreover, when entering St. George’s Channel 
he had attacked the Ellerman liner City of Exeter, who at 
first ran for it, but on meeting the armed yacht Sabrina II, 
turned on him and tried some rounds at long range with her 
defensive armament. The experience made him wary of big 
ships. The one he now saw coming on was zigzagging, and 
according to his own account he took an alteration of her 
course for an attempt to attack, which entitled him to ignore 
the instructions not to sink passenger ships without warning. 
As soon therefore as she was in position he fired a torpedo at 
close range with violent effect. In about ten minutes the 
great ship went down, and he made off without knowing, so 
it was asserted, what she was or how far-reaching were to be 
the conse<][uences of his hasty action. 

The ship he had sunk without notice was none other than 
the White Star liner Arabic of 16,800 tons from Liverpool for 
New York. Crew and passengers numbered 429, and of these, 
thanks to the skill and readiness of her commander, Captain 
W. Finch, and the discipline of his company, 890 were saved. 

As the news spread far and wide that another Lusitania 
outrage had occurred the activity of the patrol all over the 
area increased. Off Kinsale for a time all was quiet, but at 
noon the Ben Vrackic, of 4,000 tons, was sunk fifty-five miles 
to the northward of the Scilly islands, and about two hours 
later another large steamer, the Samara, went under to the 
westward of that group. Half-way between this point and 
that where the Arabic had gone down in the morning a 
“ Q ” ship was cruising in hope of falling in with the boat that 
had done the mischief. This was the Baralong> Lieutenant- 
Commander Godfrey Herbert. She was an ordinary tramp 
steamer, 4,200 tons, anned with three concealed 12-pounders, 
being one of the first of the type to be regularljr commissioned 
for this special service. Ever since the beginning of April 
he had been cruising independently without any luck — at 
first in the r.h"n'np1 ; but when in .Tune the south-west 
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approaches became so deeply affected he had been moved 
into that area. 

About 3.0 p.m. on August 19, when his search had 
brought him on an easterly course about eighty miles west- 
north-west of Sciily, he was aware of a large steamer south- 
west of him making a wide alteration of course. Almost 
immediately he took in a signal tliat she was the Nicosian, 
a “ Leyland ” ship of G,800 tons, and that a submarine was 
in chase of lier. Three minutes later came another signal, 
“ Captured by enemy submarine.” ITopiiig, however, slic 
might still be free to act, he signalled her to steer north-east 
towards him, while he, flying neutral colours, headed to meet 
her. Rut she could only repeat that she was captured — ^this 
time by two enemy submarines — and that most of the crew 
had already left her. Wc can easily imagine the tense excite- 
ment that was throbbing through the decoy ship. The shock 
of the Arabic’s loss that morning was still fresh, and with 
tingling hope that tiic hotur of her destroyer was at hand 
they hurried towards tlic cry for help. On this course a 
couple of miles were covered and then a submarine was 
sighted about seven miles away on the port bow. They 
could sec she was steering for her victim at .slow speed while 
the crew got clear in the boats, till she was within 1,000 yards, 
and then for the first time they witnessed German gunners 
firing deliberately into a defenceless British ship. 

With deepening indignation tlie Baralong steamed on, 
while the Germans continu(;d to fire till she was about two 
and a half miles from them. Then the suhnuirinc’s gun’s 
crew were called in while the boat trimmed down a little and 
turned to meet the interrupter at high speed. Lieutenant- 
Commander Herbert promptly altered course for the Nicosian’ s 
boats, which were on her starboard bow, as though to save 
life, and the submarine responded by manning her gun again 
and returning to her previous course, with the evident inten- 
tion of cutting him off from the boate. He then stopped his 
engines so that the submarine would pass him on the other 
side of the Nicosian, and as .soon as the enemy was out of 
sight behind her he struck his neutral colours, hoisted the 
white ensign, unmasked his two 12-poundcr gum and trained 
them just forward of the Nicosian’ s bows. The moment the 
submarine was clear of them Sub-Lieutenant G. C. Steele, 
R.N.R., who was in charge of the guns, opened fire at 600 
yards, and simultaneously the ten marines she carried 
started in with their rifles.^ The effect of the surprise was 

^ Besides her ordinary orew, wMoli was mainly R.KB., the Baralong 
l>ore one corporal of Marines, three lance-oorpoTals and six privates. 
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crushing. The submarine was almost helpless to reply, and 
after the Baralong had got off thirty-four rapid rounds she 
heeled over twenty degrees. The crew jumped overboard, 
and in another minute she disappeared in a boil of eseaping 
air that told she would never rise again.^ 

But the end was not yet. Lieutenant-Commander Herbert 
now called the Nicosian’s boats alongside, and was busy 
clearing them when about a dozen of the submarine’s crew 
were seen to have swum to the abandoned vessel and to be 
swarming up the rope ends and pilot ladder, which had been 
left hanging down her sides. What was he to do? The 
Nicosian, like the Baron Erokine, was full of mules and fodder 
from New Orleans — it would be a simple thing for the 
desperate survivors of the submarine to scuttle or set her on 
fire and, moreover, only one of the two submarines reported 
had been accounted for. If the valuable cargo was to be 
saved it was necessary to act at once ; there was no time to 
think, and he ordered the guns and marines to shoot. 

Even so a number of Germans got on board. The danger 
of losing the ship therefore continued, and as soon as possible 
Lieutenant-Commander Herbert placed his ship alongside the 
Nicosian and ordered a party of marines to board her and 
recover possession. It was a piece of service desperate 
enough to test the stoutest nerve. The Germans were no- 
where to be seen. They had made no sign of surrender, and 
in the chart-house rifles and ammunition had been left 
readily accessible. He therefore warned the men to be on 
their guard against surprise and to be careful to get in the 
first snot. Over what happened next he had no control. 
It would seem that after a short search the Germans u'ere 
found in the engine-room, and that the marines in hot blood, 
and believing that they had to do udth the men who had 
so wantonly sunk the yirabic in the morning, shot them all 
at sight. The crew of the Nicosian then returned to her, 
and in spite of the holes which she had received in her hull 
from the submarine’s gun she was brought safely into Bristol. 

Such are the facts of this much-discus.sed incident so far 
as the truth could be obtained after a searching investigation. 
Many other stories were circulated, some mutually contra- 
dictory, others obviously invention. All were traced to 
Americans of the rolling stone type who had signed on for 
the Nicosian as muletcens or crew. These men when they 
returned, disgusted with the food and accommodation they 
had found on board, were easy tools for the German propa- 
gandist organisation in America, and the neutral and German 
* TVio Cjiibrn .Tlnn yr : niftfirwatf^s McTiUfied ‘ the U S7. 
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press was assiduously flooded with accusations that an 
inhuman breach of the laws of civilised warfare had been 
committed. Though these stories were contradicted by others 
of the NicosiarCs crew who enlisted in the British carmy, they 
were believed witli ready credulity in Germany, especially as 
we took no steps at the time to contradict them. 

The upshot was that, relying on the depositions obtained 
in America from these more than questionable witnesses, 
the German Government, with violent charges of barbarity, 
demanded the trial of the Captain and crew of the Baralong 
for murder, and threatened reprisals in default of obtaining 
their demand. Our reply, while calling attention to their 
own long list of excesses both by land and sea, expressed 
satisfaction at their return to tenderness for the laws of war. 
We expressed ourselves quite ready to have the whole question 
of irregularities investigated by an impartial tribunal, and as 
it would take too long to go into the whole of the counter- 
charges of the Allies, we were ready to confine the inquiry to 
events at sea which had occurred during the forty-eight 
hours in which the Baralong incident had taken place. Of 
these there were three. The first was, of course, the affair of 
the Arabic, a large passenger ship sunk without warning; 
the second was the case of the Buel, a collier transport on 
her way from Gibraltar in ballast to Barry. In the afternoon 
of August 21 — her fourth day out — she fell in with a submarine 
three miles distant, which began firing at her. She then 
turned to the westward to keep her assailant astern according 
to standing instructions, and tried to get away. But the 
submarine was too fast for her, and after an hour and a 
half’s chase was able to put two shells into her which forced 
her to stop and get out the boats. The submarine then 
came close up to the ship and fired six shots into her, and 
then as she was sinking began to fire with shrapnel and rifles 
at the crowded boats ; the result was that the Captain and 
seven men were severely wounded and one man was killed. 

This was bad enough, but the third case was even worse. 
The incident was not remarkable merely as further evidence 
of the lengths to which Germany was prepared to go in 
defying the old comities of naval warfare, hut also because it 
had a definite place in the great strategy of the war. On 
the Russian front, where the strongest cards were being 
played, the campaign, in spite of all uie Germans had won, 
was not giving the decisive results for which they had hoped. 
The Russians, as though pursuing their traditional tactics, 
were falling back upon their illimitable hinterland, slipping 
out of every trap that was laboriously set for them. The 
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only prospect the Germans could see of dealing their enemy 
a crushing blow was to drive them from the great roads 
and railways which led eastward from Brest-Litovsk. The 
fortress fell towards the end of August, but the Russian 
armies had retired in time and the blow failed. It had 
synchronised with a determined effort against the northern 
end of the line, where the Germans had endeavoured to turn 
the extreme right flank of the Russians on the Gulf of Riga. 
Success depended on their ability to carry out a combined 
movement of their land and sea forces, and so important was 
the object, that they had decided to attempt a naval operation 
to force an entry into the gulf and to cover the attack with 
their battle cruisers. 

As soon as Petrograd suspected what was in the wind a 
request came to us to know whether we could not increase 
our force of submarines in the Baltic, or what else we could 
do to relieve the pressure upon Riga. It was represented by 
our own people on the spot that as the Russians had only 
one submarine lit for service, the two we had there did not 
make up a force adequate for effective interference with the 
new German plan. On this representation the Admiralty 
were already preparing to act, and on August 14, the day 
before the Russian cry for help reached us, Lieutenant- 
Commander F. H. H. Goodhart with E 8 and Lieutenant- 
Commander G. Layton with E13 were ordered to proceed 
from Harwich through the Sound and make for Dagerort, 
the advanced base at the entrance of the Gulf of Finland 
from which our E 1 and E 9 were now working. 

They were off immediately, and all went well till the night 
of August 18. During the afternoon of that day Lieutenant- 
Commander Layton had successfully dived through the Sound 
and was about to debouch into open water when, sliortly 
after 11.0 p.m., his magnetic compass failed, and before he 
could rectify the error of his course he ran hard on the south- 
east edge of Saltholm flat between Malmo and Copenhagen. 
While his consort was passing safely through without seeing 
what had happened, every efiort was made to get the boat 
afloat again, but she would not move an inch. At 6.0 a.m. 
the night-long struggle was still proceeding when a Danish 
torpedo boat arrived to inform them they would be allowed 
the usual twenty-four hours to get off if they could, but no 
assistance could be given and that an armed guard would be 
anchored close by. The torpedo boat then left with one of 
the oflicers of the submarine to visit the Danish guardship. 
Meanwhile a German destroyer had appeared on the scene 
and remained near till two Danish torpedo boats came up, 
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when she withdrew. About 9.0 a.m,, when the promised 
guard had been completed by another Danish torpedo boat, 
two German destroyers were seen approaching b-om the 
southward. The leading one when within half a mile hoisted 
a commercial flag signal, but before there was time to road it 
she fired a torpedo. It hit the bottom close to E 13 and did 
no harm, but simultaneously she opened fire with all her guns 
at 300 yards. The submarine was in flames in a moment, and 
the men were warned to take to the water and swim for the 
shore or the Danish boats. As they did so the Germans 
opened fire on them with shrapnel and machine guns, and 
kept it up remorselessly till one of the Danish boats steamed 
in between the Germans and the swimmers. Both the 
destroyers then made off, while the Danes did ail they could 
to rescue; but in spite of their efforts fifteen petty officers 
and men were lost by shrapnel or drowming. The outrage 
was perpetrated in cold blood, by men well under control of 
their officers, upon a helpless wreck on a neutral shore. For 
a cumulation of illegality it would surely be hard to match 
in the annals of modern naval warfare. 1 1 is therefore scarcely 
surprising that the Germans, with some irritation, refused to 
entertain our proposed enquiry and fell back on their threat 
of reprisals. 

The real explanation of their treatment of E 13 is their 
extreme annoyance at the activity of our submarines in the 
Baltic at that particular juncture. The powerful force of 
battleships and cruisers with which they had decided to co- 
operate in the attempt to turn tJic Russian right was already 
at sea; four days earlier, on August 15, they had begun 
testing the strength of the defences of the lliga Gulf, and were 
taking every possible means to prevent more of our submarines 
passing in through the Sound. TJie actual attack to force 
an entrance into the Gulf of Riga had begun on tlic 18th; 
the defences were partly penetrated, and the two British 
submarines already on the spot were very active in trying to 
get a chance at the enemy’s battle cruisers which were covering 
the operations. The weather was foggy, and the ships were 
so well handled and so strongly screened with destroyers 
that every effort to get into a position for attack was foiled 
by the Germans’ bewildering tactics. On the morning of 
the loth, however, almost in the same hour that saw the 
destruction of the Arabic and the E 13, Commander N. F. Law- 
rence in El found himself within attacking distance of four 
battle cruisers in line abreast. In ten minutes he was in 
position to fire at the wing ship, and the torpedo bit forward. 
He saw no more, for only by a very prompt dive could he 
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escape by a few feet one of the screening destroyers that 
dashed at him. Owing to the fog and tlie large number of 
destroyers that were hunting liim he could not get off another 
shot, but the ship he had hit was the Moltke. She was 
seriously damaged, but was able to go back to Hamburg for 
repairs and was out of action for about a month. 

Whether or not this blow was the final cause, it marked the 
end of the combined attack on Riga. It was the first opera- 
tion of the kind which the Germans had attempted, and it had 
proved a depressing failure. The details of the affair are 
obscure. It would seem that after partially forcing the 
entrance, the Germans, under cover of the fog that prevailed, 
endeavoured to land a force in flat-bottomed boats at Pernau 
in the northern pocket of the gulf, so as to take Riga in the 
i-ear. The attempt was made in face of the undefeated naval 
force which the Rus.sians had on the spot, and the whole of 
the troops that landed, it is said, were cither captured or 
destroyed. Notwithstanding this blow the operations appear 
to have proceeded with some loss on both sides.^ But the 
day after the Moltke was disabled the attempt to turn the 
Riga flank was abandoned. It is not, therefore, impossible 
that the presence of our submarines in the Baltic was as 
disconcerting to the Germans as the arrival of theirs at the 
Dardanelles had been to us. Be that as it may, by the 
morning of August 21 the German squadrons had disappeared. 
All that remained on the coast were light forces to see what 
could be done with the British submarine base. On the 26th 
and 26th Dagevort was bombarded by two cruisers and a 
division of destroyers, but without result, and the outcome 
of the whole affair was that the Russian right remained 
secure on the line of the Dvina. 

Simultaneously with the withdrawal of the Germans 
from the coasts of Livonia and Courland, in our south-west 
approaches their submarines also disimpeared. In the four 
days that followed the Arabic and Saralong incidents ten 
British ships were lost and a number of attacks frustrated 
by the auxiliary patrol, but after August 28 all was quiet. 
Yet August had been a very bad month. In this area alone 
thirty-five British sliips had been sunk, besides two fishing 
craft and four neutrals, and fourteen British ships had escaped 
after being attacked. The new organisation of the Queens- 
town area had so far been undeniably disappointing. No one 
was more dissatisfied with the result than Admiral Bayly 

‘ The EussiMiB admit the loss of a gunboat and claim they destroyed 
or put out of action eight destroyers and two oruisers — claims wMoh are 
certainly exaggerated. 
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himself, and on August 24 he submitted a memorandum 
pointing out why no better results could be hoped for with 
the resources at his disposal. Besides the regular patrols 
of trawlers and drifters allotted to the areas within his com- 
mand, the actual offensive force based at Queenstown was 
eight sloops, three yachts and twenty-four trawlers. To the 
sloops were assigned cruising areas between Latitudes 50° and 
61°, extending to about 350 miles westward from Land’s 
End, while the yachts cruised on certain selected routes, 
but neither sloops nor yachts had succeeded in encountering a 
submarine. As for the trawlers, not only were they too slow 
to deal with the larger submarines the enemy was now using, 
but they were constantly engaged in escort duty. The 
Admiralty reply on this point sheds a vivid light on those 
little-noticed, but never-ceasing, preoccupations which were 
more and more hampei-ing the possibilities of offensive 
operations. The pressure on their resources, they explained, 
was due to the increasing number of h’oops abroad, of muni- 
tion ships coming from America, of others going to Archangel 
for the Russians, and of large ships detached for refitting and 
other purposes from the Grand Fleet. All required escort, 
as well as ships not under the Geneva Cross conveying wounded, 
and ships proceeding across the Atlantic with bullion, a traffic 
that was indispensable for keeping up the flow of munitions 
from America. With so many pressing calls they could do no 
more than protect the interests which were most important. 

While submitting that there was no effective cure for the 
evil except by blocking and destroying the submarine bases. 
Admiral Bayly had asked for more sloops and disguised ships. 
No more sloops were yet available, but he was told at once 
that the Baralong would now be placed definitely under his 
orders, as well as two other “ Q ” ships to be taken up, and 
that his force of sloops would be brought up to eighteen during 
the next two months. 

His faith in the “ Q ” ships was soon justified by another 
success. After ten days of quiet there was another short 
outbreak of submarine trouble, but now it was further out 
to sea, as though the Germans were finding the actual Queens- 
to^TO area too full of danger. During September 4 and 6 five 
British steamers and two Norwegian sailing vessels were sunk 
between the Fastneb and the Bishop rock, and the patrol 
vessels which Admiral Bayly hurried to the spot at the first 
alarm failed to find anything. The fact was there was no 
renewal of the attack on Admiral Bayly’s area. The mischief 
had been done by boats on passage to the Mediterranean.^ 

^ Sec post, p. 169. 
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One of them, U 39, after unsuccessfully attacking a single 
ship, carried on through the Straits, where she did some 
damage before going on to Cattaro. Another, U 33, was 
responsible for two British steamers and a neutral sailing 
vessel out of a total of seven vessels sunk on the 4th and 6th. 
On the following day she destroyed a British steamer off 
Finisterre. After passing the Sti-aits she was attacked by 
torpedo boat No. 95 of the Gibraltar patrol, but escaped, and 
she also got safely to Cattaro. A third boat, U 20, present 
in Irish waters at this time, seemed to have had a special 
mission to harass the flow of supplies into La Rochelle. 
Between Scilly and Ushant on her way down she contributed 
to our losses on September 4 and 6. In the Bay on the Cth 
she caught a French ship, and next morning she appeared off 
the Gironde. This day she sank another British vessel and 
a French steamer close off the port. Then she left as suddenly 
as she had appeared, being presumably at the limit of her sea 
endurance. As she retraced her course across the Bay she got 
yet another British steamer, and then no more was heard 
of her. 

After this there was another lull of about a fortnight, 
during the last half of which the cruiser Terrible and the 
battleships Mars, Magnificent and Hannibal, which had been 
deprived of their turrets to arm the new monitors, sailed as 
troopships for the Mediterranean. The last of them, however, 
was hardly away, together with the Olympic carrying 6,600 
officers and men, when there were signs that the quiet which 
had fallen on the south-western approaches was only a 
respite. On September 23 three ships averaging over 4,000 
tons were sunk by gunfire to the westward of Scilly in the area 
of the B ar along' s recent exploit. This ship, now altered in 
appearance, with a new Captain (Lieutenant-Commander A. 
WUmot-Smith), was in Falmouth at the time, and in the 
evening, directly news of the first loss reached Admiral Bayly 
at Queensto^vn, he ordered her to put to sea on a course 
which would intercept the submarine if she were making 
for Ushant or the Bay. This course Lieutenant-Commander 
Wilmot-Smith had already taken on his own initiative, and 
he therefore held on as he was during the night. The move- 
ment could not have been better judged. At 9.45 next 
morning he was aware of a ship stopped and blowing off 
steam some eight miles right ahead. She proved to be the 
Wilson liner JJrhino, of 6,600 tons, homeward bound, which 
had just been stopped by 17 4:1 sixty-seven miles south-west 
of the Scillies, and was now being sunk by gunfire. 

Keeping on as he was, and making all ready for action, 
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Lieutenant-Commander Wilmot-Smith in the fine clear 
weather that prevailed could soon make out the submarine 
on the far side of the Urbino, and he held his course directly 
for her, till when about five miles distant the submarine 
dived. He responded by altering six points to the southward, 
to a course which would take him outside her maximum 
submerged danger angle, and so force her to come to the sur- 
face if she meant attacking. The manoeuvre had the effect 
intended. She quickly reappeared and proceeded at full 
speed on the surface to head him off, and on his hoisting 
neutral colours signalled him to stop. Though he obeyed 
immediately he was careful to keep his engines working in 
such a way as to maintain a position on the bearing most 
favourable for attack. Without any trace of misgiving the 
submarine continued to approach, and when about two miles 
and a half away signalled for Ins papers to be sent on board. 
This order he used to close her gradually while clearing away 
a boat, and so they both kept on upon converging courses 
till they were only 700 yards apart, when Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Wilmot-Smith swung to port ns though to give the 
boat a lee for lowering into the water. Jiy this means he 
cleverly brought his starboard quarter and stern guns to bear, 
and with the range down to 500 yards he gave the order to 
unmask them. The screen and poop rails fell and with them 
the neutral colours on the jack staff, the white ensign was 
hoisted on the main back-stay, and fire was opened both with 

E uns and rifles. The second shot hit the submarine at the 
ase of the conning tower and she was doomed. As shells 
and bullets rained upon her she tried to dive, then she partly 
reappeai-ed, but only to plunge convulsively down again, and 
that was her end. Of her crew of five officers and thirty-two 
men only a lieutenant and a petty ofliccr remained afloat to 
be rescued, the rest all perished with their boat. 

This was the last encounter in the south-west area for 
many a day. With the second exploit of the Baralong the 
first submarine campaign against our commerce came to an 
end, and to many it seemed that the defence had mastered 
the attack. But in fact this was not the reason for the respite. 
It was due to two entirely different considerations. One was, 
as will be seen directly, that the enemy was once more changing 
the direction of his primary offensive; his attention was 
turning to the Balkans, and for the moment the most import- 
ant theatre for his submarines was in the Mediterraircan. 
The other lay not in the great strategy of the war, but in 
diplomatic considerations which forced the High Command to 
give way to the statesmen. 
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The disturbing influence arose from the destruction of 
the Arabic. The reception of the news in America filled the 
German Ambassador with alarm. For months he had been 
deliberately spinning out the negotiations over the Lusitania, 
and American patience was showing signs of exhaustion. 
A note, sharper in tone than any of the numerous communica- 
tions that had preceded it, had been sent to Berlin. It 
demanded an ajjology and indemnification for the American 
lives that had been lost and an undertaking that no passenger 
ships should in future be sunk without warning,^ For nearly a 
month Berlin had been silent and the only reply was the sinking 
of another great liner without warning or provocation and with 
the loss of more American lives. The United States Govern- 
ment immediately asked for an explanation : Count Bernstorff 
sent an urgent warning that American opinion was now 
dangerously exasperated, and counsels in Berlin began 
driving confusedly in a storm of controversy between the 
Chancellor and Admiral von Tirpitz. The Chancellor, on 
Count Bernstorff’s alarming representations, was for offering 
arbitration and definitely forbidding attacks on all passenger 
ships if America in return would press the British Government 
to stand by the Declaration of London. Admiral von Tirpitz 
and his men protested that such a reply would admit the 
illegality of the campaign and that the submarines, their 
only hope, must not be sacrificed to America. The Emperor 
was inclined to agree, and Admiral von Tirpitz suggested that 
if something must be done to quiet American resentment the 
submarines could be temporarily withdrawn from British 
waters and sent to the Mediterranean. But the Amljassador’s 
account of public feeling was too disturbing for so easy a 
makeshift to restore confidence in Berlin. The Emperor 
wavered, then changed his mind to the Chancellor’s view, and 
Admiral von Tirpitz tendered his resignation. It was 
refused and the orders which had been secretly issued after 
the Lusitania incident, that no liner was to be sunk without 
warning, were extended. Admiral von Pohl at Kiel was 
now told that all passenger ships were to be spared. As 
Commander-in-Chief he protested in reply that this restriction, 
which involved the examination of vessels before attack, 
would involve so much risk to the submarines that further 
effort was useless, and he too tendered his resignation, with the 
same result.® 

Seeing how far we had developed the system of defensively 

Bernstorff, My Three Years in America, p. 138. 

s Von Tirpits?, My Memoirs, pp. 411-12. Von Pohl, Letters, Sept, 3 and 4, 
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armed merchantmen and decoy ships, the Admiral’s attitude 
was fully justified by the experiences of the year. At the 
beginning of 1915 the Germans had no more than twenty- 
four “ U ” boats fit for commerce destruction, and in the 
succeeding months new construction had barely covered the 
losses. If therefore the losses were likely to reach a higher 
rate, there was little hope that they could have a decisive 
effect upon the war.^ At the same time his objections bring 
out clearly the inherent limitations of the submarine as 
a commerce destroyer. Owing to its essential vulnerability 
it could not operate in a true offensive spirit. Immunity 
from attack was the first consideration, and it therefore had 
to act by stealth and evasion. Consequently its only chance 
of avoiding destruction was too often to sink at sight with 
the inevitable risk of inflicting on powerful neutrals an 
unpardonable affront. The Germans thus found their new 
method of disputing the command of the sea was involving 
them in an insoluble dilemma. The more vigorous, extended 
and ruthless their submarine campaign against commerce 
became, the more likely it was to increase the strength opposed 
to them by sooner or later forcing neutrals into the ranks of 
their enemies. 

Faced with this dilemma the German Government agreed 
on September 7 to send a Note expressing regret for the loss 
of American citizens but without admitting responsibility to 
pay an indemnity, and proposing, if agreement on this point 
could not be reached, reference to a Hague Tribunal. At the 
same time they forwarded an account of the affair, which was 
taken in America as an attempt to justify the action of the 
submarine commander on the ground of self-defence, and 
although the Ambassador on his own authority had aheady 
made public the secret orders about the treatment of liners, 
in hopes of quieting the storm, popular opinion only became 
more inflamed at the grudging admission of the Germans. 
Eventually on October 6, seeing no help for it, Berlin 
disavowed the ofiicer and agreed to negotiate an indemnity. 
This proposal America at once accepted, and the storm whi^ 
had brought the two countries to the brink of war rapidly 
died down. 

So far as we were concerned the most important outcome 
of the diplomatic storm was that Admiral von Tirpitz’s 
suggestion was also adopted. On September 18 an order went 
out for withdrawing ail submarines from our west coast and 
the Channel, where American traffic was most abundant. In 
the North Sea ten of them were still kept at work, and the 
Soheer, Oermany'a High Sea Fleet in the World War, p. 268, 
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mining activities of the Flanders Flotilla remained unre- 
stricted. But for a field where submarine operations against 
the commerce and communications of the Allies could be 
carried on effectively and with little risk of another gale 
from Washington, the German Admiralty had to look to the 
Mediterranean. In this way, moreover, the political and 
military exigencies of the moment were reconciled. For it 
was upon the operations in the Eastern Mediterranean that 
the issue of the war seemed at this time likely to turn. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE GEUMAN CHANGE OF FEONT — ^ATTITUDE OF BULGAEU — ■ 
NAVAL OPERATIONS IN SUPPORT OF THE AUTUMN 
OFFENSIVE IN FRANCE 

It would be dilHcult to say what consideration had most 
to do with the Germans yielding to America, but in the 
orientation which the war was now talcing there was reason 
enough why they should shrink from setting a hai’d face 
towards so powerful a neutral. While the nervous negotia- 
tions about the Arabic were proceeding they were in the 
act of giving another direction to the main current of the war. 
The new development which the Allies were ah’cady expect- 
ing was what gave special urgency to the question which 
Lord Kitchener on September 10 had gone over to Calais to 
settle with the French.^ To an influential section of British 
opinion it seemed that the best way of turning the tide which 
was flowing so strongly in favour of the Central Powers was 
to concentrate the whole of the Allied offensive power on 
bringing our well-conceived, but ill-provided Dardanelles 
enterprise to a successful issue. This appeared at least the 
most effective means of restoring the sliattered power of 
Russia and of eventually confining the war to Europe. In 
Paris this view was not without support, but the bulk of 
opinion regarded the Dardanelles enterprise as an eccentric 
movement, and was pinning its faith on direct offensive action 
in France. It was only natural. Not only was the invader 
on French soil, but the whole French outlook was tradition- 
ally continental. It was not to be expected that they could 
see the struggle against Germany as the world war it was to 
us. Between the two Western Powers there was a difference 
of outlook so deeply rooted in the distinctive history and 
conditions of each country that it was naturally hard to 
reconcile, as appeared only too clearly when the discussion 
took place. 

The conference met on September 11. It was attended by 
Lord Kitchener, Sir John French, Lieutenant-General Sir 


^ Bee a‘>Ue, p. 120. 
ILt 
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Henry Wilson and the Secretary, Committee of Imperial 
Defence, and by M. Millerand, Generals Joffre and Sarrail and 
two French staff officers. Nothing really definite was decided. 
M. Millerand had to suggest that General Sarrail should have 
the supreme command, but on the ground that the British 
troops in the theatre greatly outnumbered the French the 
proposal was firmly declined. It was agreed, however, that 
if it was eventually decided that the British forces should 
operate on one side of the Dardanelles and the French on 
the other, the European and Asiatic commands might be 
independent. It was also agreed that if the French sent out 
four divisions we would send two to relieve the two French 
divisions which had hitherto been operating in Gallipoli. 
Transport sufficient for the six divisions was to be prepared, 
but no definite decision was taken till the result of the coming 
offensive in France was known. Tlnoughout the discussions 
General Joffre, feeling that at any moment the Germans 
might choose to change their front again and sweep back to 
the west, made no secret of his dislike of the whole affair, 
and neither he nor Sir John French would commit him- 
self to a date when it would be possible to extricate the 
six divisions from the Allied line. 

The prospect of prompt action was therefore still remote, 
and prompt action was what was most important if the only 
other .spark of hope was to be blown into flame. That spark 
was a glimpse of anti-German feeling in the ranks of the 
opposition parties in Bulgaria, of which, in a last forlorn 
effort, the Allies were now trying to take advantage. Early 
in August a note had been presented to Serbia advising her 
to make certain territorial concessions to Bulgaria if her old 
enemy would declare for the Allies. On September 1 she 
had replied accejpting the proposals but with certain reserva- 
tions, which led to further discussions between the Allies. 
They ended in a resolution that the Serbian reservations 
must be overruled, and on the 14th a note went to Sofia 
offering the whole of the concessions if Bulgaria would con- 
clude with the Allies at a short date a convention binding 
her to take military action against Turkey. As soon as the 
proposal reached the ears of the Bulgarian opposition they 
took it up warmly. In a deputation to King Ferdinand they 
solemnly warned him of the danger of the policy he was 
pursuing, and demanded the formation of a comition govern- 
ment and the convocation of Parliament. But the King 
was far too deeply co mmi tted to the Central Powers to give 
way, and the immediate result of the Allied overture was 
rumours that he was preparing to mobilise. 
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The fact was that the Germans, as we now know, were 
taking the same view of the crisis as the British Government. 
The Imperial aspirations which had been so actively fostered 
by Prussia up to the eve of the war, and which in some 
measure at least accounted for her precipitating it, had so 
far mastered her continental traditions that she too saw that 
the key of the future now lay in Constantinople, and to secure 
it the Great General Staff had decided to abandon for the 
present any further action to crush the Russian military 
power. For a while, it is true, the German Commander-in- 
Chief in the East continued his attempt to turn the Russian 
right in spite of the failure at Riga, and this he hoped to do 
by an enveloping movement pushed against Vilna between 
Riga and Brest-Litovsk. The movement was already 
beginning when the attempt on Riga failed, but within a 
week Brest-Litovsk had fallen (August 25-26). For the 
Great General Staff that was enough. Even if after the 
failure at Riga and with their coastwise communication in 
the Baltic insecure the turning movement could have been 
successfully continued, they regarded the complete destruc- 
tion of the Russian military power as not immediately 
necessary. She was already crippled enough to prevent her 
interfering with their wider ambitions for a long time to come. 
They had reached the shortest attainable defensive line, and 
they were not so fanatically wedded to their dominant war 
maxim as not to see that the moment had come to relax it 
and seize the opportunity of using the advantage of interior 
lines to divert their main offensive to a more urgent 
direction. 

The Dardanelles, and not the Russian army, was now their 
preoccupation. There lay the channel through which alone 
stricken Russia could be healed of her wounds — ^there, too, 
lay the key to the most telling offensive against the British 
Empire, and the road to it ran through Serbia. Whether or 
not that road could be taken depended on the attitude of 
Bulgaria and Rumania. How far King Ferdinand was com- 
mitted to the German cause at this time is difficult to say, 
but it is certain that the German Great General Staff con- 
sidered that the negotiations were going too slowly and that 
they required speeding up with a mintary gesture to encourage 
King Ferdinand and overawe Rumania. Accordingly, as 
soon as Brest-Litovsk fell, Austria was informed that in 
pursuance of previous arrangements certain German troops 
were to be withdrawn from the Galician Front for the 
Danube. To this Austria objected. For her the final 
crushing of Russia was the paramount object, and she wished 
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the troops to reinforce the Kovno Anny Group, ■which was 
about to commence its thrust for Vilna. Germany was 
inexorable. The troops began at once to move and the 
Chief of the Great General Staff explained that they were 
indispensable for assisting the Bulgarian negotiations by 
appearing on the Rumanian flank and within easy reach of 
Bulgaria. “ A reinforcement of the Kovno Army Group,” 
he wrote, “ is certainly desirable, but it is incomparably 
more important to secure the Dardanelles and to strike the 
iron in Bulgaria while it is hot. Consequently the forces 
which we are able to ■withdraw from the zone of Brest- 
Litovsk must go to the Danube.” ^ 

To the Danube the troops therefore went, and the Vilna 
envelopment had to proceed without them. The attempt 
very nearly succeeded, but at the last moment it proved 
too weak and the Russians were able to settle down on the 
line of their choice, from which there was no moving them. 
To this extent our power of influencing a European military 
situation by naval and combined operations in the Baltic and 
Mediterranean reasserted itself as of old, and to this extent 
the Dardanelles enterprise, inert as it seemed to have become, 
did avail to relieve the pressure on Russia and give her 
breathing time, had she been capable of using it. 

The effect of the change in the German front of attack 
was soon felt. It was ■within tliree weeks of the withdrawal 
of the German troops from the Eastern Front that the 
rumours of a Bulgarian mobilisation began to be heard. 
At the same time ^rbia reported that Bulgarian troops and 
munitions were being dispatched to Vidin and that two 
Austro-German forces were concentrating on her northern 
frontier.® For her the evil day was obviously at hand. 
Invasion from the north the Serbs had twice heroically 
repelled, but a third invasion with a third enemy pressing in 
from the east rendered resistance almost hopeless. Greece 
by treaty was bound to come to her assistance if necessary, 
but Greece -without support was too weak to save the situa- 
tion, and Serbia threatened from the north could not provide 
the 160,000 men against Bulgaria which, as Greece contended, 
was a condition of the defensive alliance becoming operative. 
Rumania might turn the scale, but it was more th^ doubtful 
if she dared move, and, failing her, M. Venizelos and the 

® Von IFalkenhayn, Geneml Headquarters, p, 138. 

® The Gorman troopa had gone to Oraova, ■(rhioh ia on the Dannho at the 
" Iron Gate,” -whore the frontiers of Austro-Hungary, Enmania, Serbia and 
Bulgaria practically meet, Vidin is in the norw-west comer of Bulgaria, 
just below tho “ Iron Gate.” 
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Serbian Prime Minister appealed to the Allies for the imme- 
diate assistance of 150,000 troops to provide the required 
force for dealing with the Bulgarians, 

In London the proposal was taken into consideration 
on September 23, but no definite reply could be given. It 
was impossible to say whether or not the troops could be 
spared from France till the result of the coming offensive 
was known. The first preparatory moves were already being 
made not only on land but also at sea, where the navy had 
its definite part to play in the Franeo-British combination. 
The general idea was to cut off the salient of the enemy’s 
line in Artois by the French driving northward against its 
southern face in Champagne, with a subsidiary British push 
eastwards against its western face in the region of Arras. 
The part of the navy was to be a demonstration on the 
Flemish coast to menace the German sea flank, and so 
prevent the salient being reinforced from that quarter. As 
early as September 7 Rear-Admiral R. H. S, Bacon had been 
scei'etly informed that at any moment he might be called on 
to support the sea flank of the Allied army by gunfire from 
his ships, and to this end he was to keep in close touch 
through General Bridges, our liaison officer at Dunkirk, with 
General Foch, commanding the coast sector. 

As^ in the crisis of the first race for the sea the previous 
year, it was to the Dover Patrol that the duty fell. It was 
now far better composed for the work and far better trained. 
Admiral Bacon had had attached to his command the last 
four of the new monitors which had been armed with the 
turrets and the 12-inch guns of the discarded “ Majesties,” 
as well as the old Revenge, now furnished with bulges and 
renamed RedoubUiblc, and for some time past he had been 
training them and experunenting with fire observation on a 
specially prepared range in the Thames Estuary, where the 
natural features, conditions and leading marlcs of the vital 
part of the Belgian coast were sufficiently well reproduced.^ 
He was then absorbed with the idea, which he shared with 
Admiral Bayly and many others, that the only way of dealing 
with the enemy’s submarines was to destroy the bases in 
his area from which they were acting, and with this object he 
had been rehearsing on the Thames range an attack upon 
Zeebrugge and Ostend and the adjacent coast batteries. 
To overcome the key difficulty of all coastal bombardments 

^ These 12-inch, monitors -wore Lord Olivo (Commander N. H. Carter), 
Prince Rupert (Commander H. O. Eeinold), Sir John Moore (Oommandor 
S. R. Miller), Prince Eugene (Commander E. Wigram), and Qemr(d Cran^urd 
(Commander E. Altham). 
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he had devised a novel form of observation station, consisting 
of tall iron tripods which could be carried in specially fitted 
vessels and planted in shallow waters at convenient points. 
On the top were platforms sufDcient to carry an observation 
party and their instruments, but so small that when the 
structure was immersed it was hoped they would not attract 
the enemy’s attention. 

After three months’ work the first attempt was to be made 
on August 21-22 against Zeebrugge.^ Owing to the proximity 
of the enemy’s submarines and aircraft, no less than the 
strength and number of the coast batteries and the danger 
of fixed and floating mines and the intricate navigation, the 
difficulty of the operation was very great, and only to be 
overcome by a very numerous and complex force. Nearly 
eighty vessels of all types took part. Besides the Lord 
Clive, carrying Admiral Bacon’s flag, and two other monitors. 
Sir John Moore and Prince Rupert, there were two mine- 
sweeping gunboats {Seagull and Spanker), ten shallow draft 
paddle minesweepers, ten destroyers, and forty to fifty 
drifters of the Dover Patrol, four observation ships to carry 
the tripods, a seaplane carrier and other minor auxiliary 
units. It was, in fact, like the naval force operating at the 
Dardanelles, a fragment of the organisation on which Lord 
Fisher had pinrred his faith for seizing the initiative from 
Germany, and which he had been so actively preparing up 
to the time of his retu'cment. In effect it was what a recent 
French authority has aptly termed a “ Siege Fleet,” whose 
operation against the enemy’s naval strongholds was to be 
covered by the Grand Fleet. Its organisation was closely 
airalogous to that of a siege army whose operations are 
covered by a field force. Such a device we had been com- 
pelled to employ again and again in former wars, but had 
never prepared in time of peace. 

After being delayed a day by unsuitable weather, the 
fleet sailed in the evening of August 22, while the French 
destroyers Orijlamme and Branlebas were sinking a German 
torpedo-boat off Ostend. Thanks to their carcuul training 
under Captain F. G. Bird the drifters accurately formed 
there a triangular zareba of explosive mine nets to enclose 
the firing position of the monitors; the two observation 
tripods were successfully placed, unnoticed by the enemy, 
and at 5.80 a.m. on the 28rd fire was opened. So far, in spite 
of every difficulty, aU had gone well, but now the defects of 
the old gun fittings of the monitors, which had been a per- 
petual source of trouble during the rehearsals, again declared 

^ See Map 8. 
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themselves. The Prince Rupert's director broke down at 
once and she could only fire very slowly. The Sir John 
Moore had to cease fire after the eighth round, but the Lord 
Clive was able to carry on for the allotted time, and in spite 
of the poor visibility, which made it difficult to identify the 
landmarks with their imitations on the practice range, good 
execution was reported to have been done upon the Solvaye 
submarine factory and the docks and basins. In order not 
to risk a concentration of submarines to punish the daring 
attempt it had been decided that the bombardment should 
last no more than tivo hours. Accordingly at 7.80 the “ cease 
fire ” was signalled and Admiral Bacon withdrew his motley 
force in the same orderly manner in which it had arrived 
upon the scene. No submarine or other interference, except 
some gunfire on the observation ships as they went in with 
their sweepers, was attempted, and he was able to report 
himself well satisfied with the first performance.’^ 

The day’s work had in any ease been eneoui’aging enough 
for the same treatment to be applied to Ostend at the earliest 
opportunity. Owing to unfavourable weather it could not 
be arranged till a fortnight later. The force employed was 
much the same as before, except that the squadron was 
reinforced bj^ the General Craufurd 02-inch) and M 25 
(9‘2-inchJ, which had just joined Admiral Bacon’s flag. The 
6th Flotilla light cruiser Attentive was also there, while the 
Redoubtable and the two gun-vessels Excellent and Bustard 
were detailed to keep under the fire of the guns at Westende. 
By 6.0 a.ra. on September 7 the main force was m position 
off Ostend, but though the morning was beautifully fine 
Ostend and its vicinity were concealed by haze, so that fire 
could not be opened for fear of damaging the town, and while 
waiting for the haze to clear, the force was so heavily bombed 
by aircraft, which hit the Attentive, that Admiral Bacon had 
to order the ships to sejmrate. Another serious disappoint- 
ment was that two tripods which had been placed in position 
were discovered by the enemy and destroyed, and the new 
device was never used again. 

In the afternoon, however, the weather cleared, and he 
again took up firing positions, this time further out, at 18,000 
to 19,000 yards. As the range of the batteries was uncer- 
tain, the power of the German shore guns had to be tested, 

^ i The report of the result reooived from Holland by our Intdlllgenoe 
Division 'was — Two submarines and two dredgers sunk, the Solvaye Factory 
and 'the first lock destroyed. This report, however, was certainly ox- 
aggettb'ted, and an air reoonnaissauce two days later reported the lock 
gates intact. 
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and the test brought an ugly sxirprise. No sooner was fire 
opened than heavy shell from the enemy began to fall so 
close that it was necessary to turn the monitors 16 points 
to open out the range by 1,000 yards. The enemy’s shell 
followed as the range increased, and when the monitors tm-ned 
again to engage their targets they were still under heavy fire. 
The shooting of the new battery was extraordinarily good; 
but though the flagship was hit four times little damage was 
done. Still, as it was clear the battery was good for at least 
22,000 yards, and could not be located, it was obviously only 
common prudence to retire and wait till these formidable 
guns could be located and the 16-inch monitors be brought 
up to deal with them.’- After about half an hour’s action 
Admiral Bacon therefore withdrew. It was disappointing, 
but some success had been obtained, and a reconnaissance 
next day reported the Ostend lighthouse wrecked, a shed in 
the naval arsenal {Atelier de la Marine) and the eastern pier 
carried away, while at Westende there were considerable 
signs of damage done by the Redoubtable and her two consorts. 

It was with this fresh revelation of the difficulties of his 
task that Admiral Bacon received the warning to be ready to 
assist the army when called upon. His instructions were to 
keep a proportion of the monitors and other vessels required 
for the service in a state of immediate readiness and to arrange 
with the French authorities to have them berthed at Dimkirk. 
This was done, and on September 16 as a preparatory measure 
he made an attempt to destroy the military works at Ostend 
and the newly discovered Tirpitz battery, which had now 
been located in the south-western suburbs. This time, in 
hopes of avoiding the arc of fire of these formidable guns, the 
attempt was to be made from West Deep.* For two days 
tlie weather stopped the operations, and on the 18th, wlxile 
waiting for it to improve. Admiral Bacon was invited to 
St. Omer to confer with Sir John French and arrange the best 
manner of co-operating with the army in the coming offensive. 
There he learnt it was to take place on the 25th, and hurrying 
back on the 19th he found the weather suitable for his delayed 
operation. 

With the Marshal Ney (Captain H. J. Tweedie), the first 
of the 15-inch monitors, and the Lord Clive he proceeded to 
engage and test the coast batteries between Ostend and 

The new work was known os the Tirpitz battery. Its range was 
actually 36,000 yards. 

* The West Deep is the channel inside the Outer Dmddik banks which 
leads to Nieuport and Ostend. It is reached from Dunkirk Beads by a narrow 
channel through the inner banks known as Zuidooote Pass, 
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Nieuport, particularly the Tirpitz, and another heavy battery 
a little to the westward at Raversydc, as well as the guns at 
Middelkerke, halfway between Nieuport and Ostend. 

While the two monitors from eastward of La Panne — ^that 
is, about four miles west of Nieuport — engaged the three 
targets, the French batteries and naval guns about Nieuport 
joined in to keep those at Westende quiet. The results were 
not encouraging. It was found that both Tirpitz and Raver- 
syde batteries could range the ships with accuracy, and after 
firing intermittently for two hours they retired through the 
Zuidcoote Pass "with three of the Tirpitz guns following them 
up to an extreme range of 29,000 yards. In the afternoon 
they tried again, this time moving up inside the inner bank 
to La Panne to test the enemy’s arc of fire. Here one of the 
Tirpitz guns could still find them, and after half an hour they 
withdrew to Dunkirk. No damage had been done, but the 
Marshal Ney had had so much trouble with her engines that 
she had to be towed in by a destroyer, and the day’s work 
convinced Admiral Bacon he must return to Dover to recast 
his whole plan for the diversion. 

There were only four days in which to do it, but in that 
time the new arrangements were completed. His guiding 
idea was that the diversion would be more effective if the 
operations were extended over several days, than if all the 
limited supply of ammunition was fired away at once; and 
further, that to get the utmost effect from the demonstration 
it should be made at both ends of the German sea front. 
In order to give the impression of an intended landing, a 
number of the new troop motor lighters had been brought to 
Dover, the troops of the garrison were exercised with them in 
embarkation and landing, and it was hoped the double 
demonstration would leave the enemy in doubt whether the 
descent was intended at Knocke, near the Dutch frontier, 
or to combine with an advance fi’om Nieuport. Thus the 
new plan involved operation orders for several days and 
the reorganisation of the fleet into two separate squadrons. 

By the night of September 24 all was ready, and punc- 
tually next morning, while our army’s first intensive bombard- 
ment began between La Bass^e and Lens, the Prince Eugene 
and General Craufurd were opening on the coast from Knocke 
to Blankenberghe, and the Lord Clive (flag), Marshal Ney 
and Sir John Moore, assisted by the Nieuport batteries, were 
attaching Westende and Middelkerke. That day the Eastern 
Squadron fired seventy-eight rounds of the precious ammuni- 
tion and the Western Squadron a hundred and sixteen. The 
damage done appeared to be considerable, and none of the 
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monitors was hit. The casualties were confined to the drifter 
Great Heart, which was blown up with the loss of her com- 
manding officer and seven men, and the auxiliary patrol 
yaclit Sanda, which was acting with the Eastern drifters 
and was sunk by gunfire from Blankenberghe with the loss 
of her commander and twelve officers and men.^ In the 
evening the Eastern Squadron rejoined the Admiral at 
Dunldrk, to receive the ncAVS of the capture of Loos and the 
promise of our first successes in other parts of the front of 
attack. 

In good heart the naval demonstration was renewed next 
day, but only on Middelkerke and Raversyde. Ostend was 
considered out of the question, owing to the Tirpitz battery. 
Its range was so great that to attack it effectively the monitors 
would have to crawl in under its accurate fire for at least 
8,000 yards, and with their low speed this would mean almost 
certain destruction before they could get even into extreme 
range. The only chance was to deal with it at night, and 
this was being arranged when the weather changed and 
nothing beyond some desultory firing at extreme range could 
be done for a week. It was not till October 2 that the 
weather mended. On that night the Admiral with four 
monitors steamed up the coast past Ostend under clouds of 
star shells from the enemy, which seemed to tell the anxiety 
ashore, and in the morning fifty rounds were spent on 
Zeebrugge to keep up the alarm. There the operation ended. 
Though the battle of Loos had not yet come to an end, the 
Admiral, feeling that he had exhausted the possibilities of a 
pretence of landing, reported that he could do no more to 
assist the army till an advance from Nieuport was intended, 
and that he proposed to devote his force to preparing for this 
eventuality, and to trying to destroy the heavy coast 
batteries. So the whole fleet was withdrawn to Dover, 
without the enemy having made any attempt to interfere 
with it by torpedo attack. 

As a measure of what such coastal work under modem 
conditions was worth, the operations were inconclusive. 
The defective gun mountings in the first four monitors, the 
failure of the Marshal Ney’s engines, the breakdown of the 
observation arrangements and the shortage of anununition 
deprived the test of most of its value. Such drawbacks were 
in themselves enough to deprive the attempt of any chance 

^ The loss of the oommander was specially deplored. He was Lieutenant- 
Commander H. T. Gartside-Tippinp;, the oldest officer serving afloat, being 
one of the veterans who early m the wai> had volunteered to serve in any 
capacity desired. 
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of a real success, and the result could not be regarded as 
satisfactory. 

In so far as the operations were intended to destroy the 
German submarine bases and coast batteries, they had failed, 
and what effect they had had in holding German troops to 
the coast could not be determined. All we loiow was that the 
Allies’ long-planned and premature military offensive had 
failed in its immediate object, as our own higher authorities 
only too rightly anticipated. True we had gained some 
ground, but thej^ could only reflect with regret that, had that 
ground been gained on the Gallipoli front, it would have 
availed to settle in our favour what the German Great General 
Staff was regarding as “ the incomparably important point ” 
of securing the Dardanelles. Had a tithe of the men and the 
ammunition lavished on the abortive offensive been spent 
upon the exhausted and disappointed Turks, there can be 
little doubt that the Germans would have found their effort 
in the Near East too late. As it was they were well in time, 
and there being no present hope of direct action, we had, in 
order to parry the new German stroke, to agree to a counter- 
move that involved us in complexities beyond anytlung we 
had yet experienced. 



CHAPTER IX 


SALONTCA 

While the ill-fated offensive was proceeding on the 
Western Front the French idea of stretching out a hand to. 
Serbia from Salonica had taken more definite shape. When, 
on September 28, the joint request of Serbia and Greece for 
150,000 men had been considered, and it had been found 
impossible to give a categorical answer till the result of the 
coming battles in Artois and Champagne was known, the 
British Government had gone so far as to say that a small 
contingent might be quickly landed at Salonica as evidence 
of their intention to support Serbia. From this small con- 
cession began our entanglement in the French design, which 
was destined to strain the resources of the navy and mercantile 
marine beyond what they were fully able to bear. 

At the moment there was reason to believe that no further 
committal would follow. Russia had no doubt that a con- 
tingent of even 6,000 men would suffice to bring Bulgaria to 
reason, and was for accompanying it with her favourite 
diplomatic card of an ultimatum. France, however, was 
insisting that a military demonstration must be made in 
sufficient force to prevent the resignation of M. Venizelos, 
on whose ascendancy rested the only hope of saving the 
situation in the Balkans, and she was urging that he should 
be informed that if Greece would mobilise in defence of Serbia 
a Franco-British force would be sent to support her in resisting 
a Bulgarian invasion. There was no time to deliberate on 
the possible consequences of our reluctant consent, for 
Bulgaria had ordered a general mobilisation for September 26. 
Nor were we without hope that what we then contemplated 
would suffice. We had just learned that the King of Greece 
had consented to a general mobilisation, though “ only as 
a measure of precaution, not committing the country to 
participation in the generd war.” In these circumstances it 
was decided on the 24th to fall in with the French plan, 
and to assure M. Venizelos that we were ready to begin making 
the necessary arrangements for the fii'st lai’ge contingent 
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of troops “ on hearing definitely that their dispatch to 
Salonica would be welcomed by the Greek Government,” 

Late the same evening tlie reply came from Athens. 
Its effect was that M. Venizelos understood the whole force 
of 150,000 men would be sent and that he “ would be pleased 
at the arrival at Salonica of any force of Allied troops, however 
small.” At the same time it was explained that the King’s 
attitude was doubtful, for when it was just too late he had 
tried to stop M. Venizelos from asking for the 350,000 men. 
This was far from satisfactory, and next day our Minister 
at Athens was instructed to ascertain definitely whether 
the Greek Government accepted ofiicially our offer to scud 
troops to Salonica and would welcome them on arrival. 

Steps were already being taken to find the men. In view 
of the offensive in France the only apparent means was to 
draw upon the Dardanelles, which could be done if Suvla 
Bay were abandoned. Such a shortening of our line, it was 
calculated, would set free two divisions of General Hamilton’s 
army, and by adding some 8,000 Yeomanry who were on 
their way to Egypt, about 87,400 men would be available. 
Telegrams had already been sent out during the afternoon 
of the 28rd both to General Hamilton and Admiral de llobcck 
asking for their opinion whether, if Suvla were given up, 
Anzac could be supplied from its own beaches, and assuring 
them that there was no idea of abandoning the Dardanelles. 
To the men on the spot such a suggestion was highly 
disconcerting, and they replied strongly deprecating any 
idea of abandoning Suvla imless the whole situation in 
the Balkans had changed. They hoped, by establishing a 
new harbour at Ari Burnu beach, to be able to supply 
the new Anzac position, but if the Suvla position were 
abandoned the enemy’s guns could make this beach untenable, 
and in that case they would have to abandon everything that 
the Anzacs had won in the recent attack. 

General Hamilton’s apprehensions for the fate of the 
Dardanelles enterprise were increased by the receipt of 
an urgent telegram from General Bailloud (September 26) 
saying that he liad received an order from Paris to arrange 
for sending away one of his divisions. There was no explana- 
tion of the object or destination, but General Hamilton was 
soon to be enlightened. Late that night he received a message 
from Lord Kitchener explaining the new situation that had 
arisen out of the Bulgarian mobilisation and the Greek invita- 
tion, as it was then understood, and telling him that two of 
his ^visions were required for Salonica and that &e French 
wanted a brigade or a division of their expeditionary force 
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for the same destination. No sooner, however, had the tele- 
gram been dispatched than the reply to our request to Athens 
for an oflicial assurance of welcome came in, and it only 
reflected the shifting no-man’s-land that lay between the 
policy of the King and that of his Ministers. True it staled 
that they were now in agreement, but it was only too obvious 
from the rest of the message that they were not. “ The 
King,” it went on to say, “ hoped that the Allied troops 
would not be sent to Salonica for the present, but M. Venizelos 
trusts that preparations to send them will be rapidly pushed 
on, and that they will be sent to Mudros or some other con- 
venient base so as to be available when wanted, which he 
thinks the course of events will soon prove to be the case.” 
In a later telegram Sir Francis Elliot, our Minister at Athens, 
explained that M. Venizelos had suggested Mityleni as an 
alternative half-way house for the troops, but that there 
would be no objection to stores and horses proceeding direct 
to Salonica and being taken up country by men in plain 
clothes under the pretence of being destined for Serbia. 

To men burdened with the tremendous anxieties of the 
offensive in France which was then beginning, such a shifty 
reply was in the last degi’ce exasperating. It added greatly 
to their difficulties, especially in regard to their advice 
to Serbia. From the first she had been eager to seize the 
advantage of her own complete mobilisation to take the 
offensive before Bulgaria was ready to move. The Allies 
had held her back, hoping stiU to induce her and Greece 
to make the territorial concessions on which they relied 
for drawing Bulgaria out of the influence of Germany. That 
hope, although Russia had not ceased to press Serbia to 
consent, was now very faint, but still she must be held back. 
If she struck the first blow the Greek King would seize the 
excuse for contending that no casus jeederis had arisen under 
his defensive alliance with her, and the ground would be cut 
from under the feet of M. Venizelos. The Bulgarian mobilisa- 
tion had begun, news of a great concentration of Austro- 
German forces on the Serbian frontier was coming in, but 
nothing more could be done white the Greek factor was shifting 
from hoiu’ to hour in nervous irresolution between the devil 
and the dera sea. 

At the Dardanelles there was no less anxiety. General 
Hamilton was sending a long and reasoned message pointing 
out the serious consequences of abandoning Suvla, and the 
naval objections were insisted on no less forcibly by Admiral 
de Robeck next morning. But as soon as the General’s 
message reached Whitehml he was informed that owing to 
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the hesitating attitude of Greece no definite action conld 
be taken, and that Paris had been intimated that the definite 
order to General Bailloud to withdraw his division was 
premature. To determine the Greek attitude was the first 
essential, and next day (September 27) a message went 
to Athens pointing out the impossibility of the situation 
as it stood. The idea of smuggling troops and stores through 
Salonica was summarily rejected, with a clear intimation 
that the work of collecting transports to comply with the 
original invitation must be suspended till we had a definite 
understanding about the landing of the troops, and that it 
was of the last importance that it should come without 
further delay. 

The remonstrance had scarcely gone when we were faced 
with another of those bewildering shifts of front which rendered 
the whole Salonica question little less than a nightmare to 
our baffled Ministers. Their message was crossed by one from 
Athens, announcing that M. Venizelos had obtained the con- 
sent of the King to the dispatch of British and French troops, 
and requesting that they should come at once if possible, 
before tire Greek troops, who we knew were to begin concen- 
trating in Macedonia on the 80th, required the use of the 
Salonica railway. So far the message was satisfactory 
enough, but it was added that the King was to Imow nothing 
officially until the troops were on the point of ai’riving, 
and then a formal protest was to be made. 

Clearly this would never do, and our reply was that we 
were already maldng arrangements to send the troops, but 
the difficulty of landing them in face of even a formal protest 
was obvious. Such a protest was therefore inadmissible, 
and M. Venizelos was once more urged to make it perfectly 
clear that the troops would be welcome. The message con- 
cluded with a suggestion tliat the Greek navy should co-operate 
in the laying of anti-submarine defences for the port. The 
Greek answer, which was received in the course of the day 
September 28), was staggering. While thanking the British 
Government cordially for the offer of troops, they “ thought 
there was no present need to avail themselves of it in view 
of the declaration of both the Bulgarian and the Serbian 
Governments.” These declarations referred apparently to 
an assurance received from Serbia that she did not mean 
to take the offensive and one from Bulgaria that her attitude, 
like that of Greece, was one of armed neutrality. To all 
appearance the telegrams indicated a complete volte face ,* 
but next day (September 29), before we could adjust ourselves 
to the kaleidoscopic situation, word came in from Athens 
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that no notice was to be taken of the last telegram ; the real 
message was that of the 27th, desiring the Allies to take 
action. 

At the Dardanelles the pirouettes whieh Athens was forced 
by her dilTieult position to dance produced a bewilderment 
of cross purposes, as orders and countermands followed 
each other in quick succession. On September 26 General 
Hamilton, in pressing the objections to abandoning Suvla, 
had stated that he thought he could arrange to hold the 
position if he sent away the Xth and Llllrd Divisions and 
no more than a brigade of the French; and the following day, 
after we had been told that the King had consented to the 
landing at Salonica, he was instructed to prepare to withdraw 
the two divisions he had specified and that the French had 
been told he could spare one of their brigades. But before 
the telegram arrived General Bailloud informed him that he 
had an order from Paris to proceed to Mudros with a division 
from Holies. General Hamilton, as Allied Commander-in- 
Cliief, could only reply that having reeeived no intimation 
of such a decision, and as his own orders were speeific, he 
could not permit him to move without further instructions. ^ 
The instructions when they came were to concentrate the 
Xth Division at Mudros and to stand fast with the LIZIrd 
till it was clear whether the French meant to move a brigade 
or a division. The preparations which had been ordered 
for a landing at Saloniea now began, and a party of British 
and French officers left in the destroyer Scourge to make 
preliminary arrangements for the reception of the troops, 
with the Latouche-'Trtville to keep up wireless connection. 

All seemed now fairly well, but it was far from well. 
The staff officers found, instead of the welcome they believed 
to be assured, a reception cold to the verge of hostility. It 
was obvious that something was wrong at Athens. What 
it was they could not tell, but it would seem that, for reasons 
wliich it is difficult to fathom, M. Venizelos had become 
suspicious of the Allies’ intentions. Russia had never ceased 
to urge that Greece and Serbia should be pressed even at 
this late hour to make the suggested territbrial concessions 
to Bulgaria. The sacrifice required from Greece was Kavala 
and its hinterland.® It was scarcely a secret that this 

^ OallipoU Diary, 11., p. 218. 

® By the unratmed Treaty of London, which closed the first Balkan war, 
the new boundaries of the Balkan States were to be settled by an international 
oonferenoo (Art. VI). No decision was given; but it was ^erally under- 
stood that Salonica would be ceded to Greece, Kavala to Bulgaria, and that 
the frontier between the two would bo the Bivor Struma, as this was roughly 
tho territory whioh their armies had oooupied. During the second Balkan 
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solution of the Balkan dilBculty was also favoured in other 
Allied quarters, and a series of unforeseen chances now changed 
the vigilant Minister’s attitude to one of alarm that the real 
intention of the Salonica design was to seize the zone and 
hold it as a means of purchasing Bulgaria’s adhesion to the 
Allied cause. It would seem that it was with the object 
of countering the suspected scheme that the Greek army was 
about to concentrate in the Salonica area. To make matters 
worse, at the moment the Allied officers arrived the atmo- 
sphere of grave suspicion was thickened by a mangled report 
of a speech of Sir Edward Grey’s in Parliament which seemed 
to leave no doubt that Greece was to be betrayed. To 
confirm M. Venizelos’ Avorst fears it was discovered that the 
chief of the British staff offleem who had arrived at Salonica 
AA'as General Hamilton. It was in fact Brigadier-General 
A. B. Hamilton, but it was at once assumed that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had come in person, and it looked as though 
the main British effort in the Near East was to be transferred 
to Salonica without Greek consent. The truth was quite 
otherwise. General BaiUoud had just announced that he 
had definite orders from Paris to withdraw a whole division 
composed entirely of European troops, and that he was taking 
steps to execute the order, and Sir Ian Hamilton had to 
send home word that, in accordance with a discretion which 
he had by this time been allowed, he must retain the Llllrd 
Division and dispatch only the Xth. It was already being 
quietly withdrawn by night from Suvla without molestation 
by the Turks, and by the evening of October 1 it had been 
concentrated at Mudros, ready to embark for Saloixica as 
soon as Admiral de Robeck got the word. 

During the afternoon Vice-Admiral Dartige du Fournet, 
Avho had just relieved Admiral Nicol in command of 
the French Dardanelles Squadron,^ and was now at Mudros, 
informed the British Admiral that he had had a telegram 
from the Latouche-TrMUe saying that there was a complete 


war, the Greeks pressed up tlio ooasb as far as Kavala, and forced llio 
Bulgarians to cede it by the Treaty of Bucharest. There was thus a port — 
Kavala — and a strip of territory between the Struma and the Mosta over 
which the Bulgarians felt that they had a right, and their claim was 
strengthened by the fact that the inhabitants were admittedly Bulgarians. 
The oession required of Serbia was that part of Macedonia which lies to the 
south of a line running north-eastwards Irom Lako Oohrida to the Bulgarian 
frontier near Kustondil. In the treaties of allianoe preceding the first Balkan 
WOT, it was intended that this territory should be given to Bulgaria : it was 
called in consequenoe the ” unoontested zone.” 

^ Admiral Bartige du Fournet was succeeded by Vice-Admiral Gauohet 
in the command of flie Syrian Coast Squadron. 
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entente at Salonica. He was therefore sending off the first 
French contingent, and wished our anti-submarine net -layers 
to get away at once. They were ordered to sail accordingly, 
and on receipt of instructions from home our first contingent 
was embarked on board the battleship Albion. 

Once more all seemed plain sailing. The alarm into 
which M. Venizelos had fallen had not yet been felt, but 
during the night a signal came in from the Doris which put 
everything back to the beginning. She had been sent to 
Salonica to assist the Laiouche-Tr&uille, whose wireless was 
not satisfactory, and what she had to say was that M. Venizelos 
had refused to permit a man to be landed or a net laid. 
Captain F. Darken had therefore, with great promptitude, 
intercepted the French troops and our own net -layers as 
they were on the point of arriving and turned them back. 
Admiral de Robeck also stopped our own contingent from 
putting to sea, and another impasse had to be faced. 

Nor was it only about Salonica that M. Venizelos had 
turned obdurate. He was protesting with equal vehemence 
about what was going on at Milo in the Fi'ench patrol zone.^ 
Since the French Admiral had estabhshed a patrol base 
there. Admiral de Robeck, at his request, had been taking 
steps to secure it with anti-submarine nets, and access to it 
was forbidden by night. The island was an integral part 
of Greece, and the infringement of Greek sovereign rights 
was undeniable. Wherever the Allies went, so the Greek 
Premier protested, “ we acted as though the place belonged 
to us.” We could scarcely resent the complaint in view of 
what had been done elsewhere in the Mgean, but without 
Milo our line of supply through the French zone could not 
be made safe. At present it was far from safe. Even with 
Milo the Kithera channel, between Crete and the Greek 
mainland, which the transports were now using, would be 
insecm*e. Storesliips and colliers were being lost almost 
every day in its approaches, and both Admiral de Robeck 
and Admiral Limpus at Malta were urging that another 
patrol base should be formed at Kithera or Antikithera — 
that is, Ccrigo or Cerigotto. 

In view of the check at Atlicns nothing could be done 
at the moment. The check indeed had come at a most 
imtimely juncture. Russia, seeing herself on the brink of 
losing her place as the dominating power in the Balkans, 
had suddenly overridden our efforts to find a formula on 
which all could agree for opening the eyes of Bulgaria to the 
risks she was miming, and had sent an ultimatum to Sofia. 

^ Soe Map 6. 

VOT nr. ‘ ji 
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It bluntly announced that the Russian Minister had instruc- 
tions to leave if within twenty-four hours the Bulgarian 
Government did not openly break with the enemies of the 
Slav cause and of Russia. Confronted with this demarche 
the Western Powers could do nothing but fall into line, 
and we found ourselves committed to war with Bulgaria with 
scarcely a possibility of help from Russia and with our only 
line of operations barred by Greece. 

Everjrthing now depended on disabusing M. Venizelos 
of the sinister impressions under which he had so unexpectedly 
fallen. Between Paris, London and Athens the wires were 
promptly alive with explanations. We were able to assure 
him that all offers to Bulgaria had now lapsed, and at his 
request to give him a categorical assurance that in passing 
troops through Saloniea the Allies had no intention of 
encroaching on the sovereign rights of Greece or of inter- 
fering in the administration of the country. With this 
formula he was content and assented once more to the landing 
of the troops at Saloniea with no mox'e than a formal protest, 
on the understanding that they would at once proceed up 
country. To this last proviso we could not agree. To 
dispatch the troops in driblets into the interior was on inad- 
missible military operation. It was essential first to concen- 
trate in the vicinity of Saloniea and prepare a base there. 
To this condition no exception was taken, and during the 
night of October 2-3 the Doris was able to signal to Mudros 
that she had received written permission for the troops to 
land. The French received orders direct from Paris to 
proceed, but Admiral de Robeck was told not to move till 
the permission was confirmed from Athens. The confirma- 
tion came next day. The net-ships with the leading French 
transports started immediately, the Albion with 1,600 
British troops followed in the evening with the second French 
contingent ; next day (the 6th) the French artillery ships sailed 
and 2,000 more British troops, and at last our effort to face 
the new Austro-German front was well under way. All was 
ready for the rest of the troops to follow in due course, and 
aiTangements were being made to transport a French cavalry 
reeiment from Egypt, as well as our Yeomanry brigade 
which would shortly be concentrated there. 

We could not, of course, disguise from ourselves, in view 
of intelligence of the enemy’s activity on the Serbian frontier, 
that tlie movement was late. Still there was hope. Hitherto, 
owing to the political instability at Athens and the lack of 
machmery for rapid co-ordination of the counsels of the 
Allies, it had been beyond the wit of man to frame a coherent 
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policy. Now that the outlook was clearer Lord Kitchener 
was to go to Calais again for another conference, in order to 
ascertain definitely what force the French were likely to 
send and to concert a plan of operations. At the same time 
steps were taken to arrange for the Greek navy, which was 
relatively strong in destroyers, to co-operate with ours on 
the new lines of communication. On October 5 M. Venizclos, 
after explaining his foreign policy to the Chamber, had 
carried a vote of confidence. On the whole, indeed, the 
prospects of the enterprise upon which we had reluctantly 
entered at the instance of France looked brighter, when 
before the day was out the delicate web that had been spun 
with so many set-backs was suddenly torn to pieces. A 
telegram came in to say that M. Venizelos was no longer in 
power. On proceeding to the Palace to rejport the result of 
the debate, the King had informed him that in his speech 
to Parliament he had gone beyond his authority, and that in 
spite of the vote of confidence he could not endorse the 
policy of his Ministers. Under a constitution based at least 
ostensibly on Ministerial responsibility there was but one 
course for M. Venizelos to adopt, and he had handed in his 
resignation. 

To complete the confusion into which the whole situation 
was thrown by the collapse at Athens, the conference at 
Calais had decided the same day to proceed on the basis of 
the previous state of affairs. To provide the promised 
150,000 men France, besides the division and the cavalry 
regiment already detailed, would at once add a Marine 
brigade. These troops were to be followed as soon as possible 
by a second brigade, two cavahy divisions and another 
division of infantry — ^in ail 64,000 men. As for the British 
contingent, besides the division and a Yeomanry regiment 
already under orders, three divisions were to be taken from 
Sir John French’s force. This would give a total 20,000 
short of the number promised, but it was agreed that the 
deficiency could not be made up by drawing more troops 
from Gallipoli, since the operations there were inseparable 
from those at Salonica. In addition, the French stipulated 
that we were to provide transports for their two cavalry 
divisions as well as our own three divisions. In spite of the 
breaking strain it meant upon our sliipping resources we 
agreed, but the question of command was not so easily 
settled. In this connection a preliminary ameement on the 
plan of operations was essentiiw, and here the views of the 
two Governments were fundamentally opposed. The French, 
on the promise they had given merely to pass through Greek 
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territory into Serbia, had oi’dcred General Bailloud to proceed 
at once to Nish. To reach it from Salonica fifty miles of 
difficult mountainous country had to be traversed, and we 
on our part refused to commit ourselves to so hazardous a 
movement. Our intention from the first, as we were obliged 
to remind our Allies, was not to move from the port till we 
Icnew definitely that the Greeks were to take part with us in 
rescuing Serbia, and the resignation of M. Vcnizclos could 
leave us in no doubt that we must adhere to our resolution. 

The actual situation at Salonica was that most of the 
French division had landed, the last units were leaving 
Mudros, the Albion with 1,500 of our Xth Division had 
arrived, and our anti-submarine nets were in place across 
the mouth of Salonica bay. General Sarrail, in spite, as he 
tells us, of being urged by influential politicians in the ranks 
both of the Government and the Opposition to refuse to 
proceed now that M. Venizelos had fallen, left Paris on 
October 6 and embarked next day, but without any troops. 
At the same time General Bailloud’s orders to advance were 
cancelled. He was to remain at Salonica till General Sarrail 
arrived, and General Sarrail was not to move from the port 
till another brigade came from France.^ 

There was now nothing to do, so far as our Government 
could see, but to stand fast till the situation was cleared, and 
yet it was the moment Avhen definite action was most urgent. 
The day before M. Venizelos fell Russia presented her ulti- 
matum to Bulgaria ; it was rejected ; on October 6 we knew 
that Petrograd had broken off relations with Sofia ; it would be 
impossible for us not to conform, and in spite of all our efforts 
we found ourselves being forced into a hostile attitude to 
Bulgaria, without having secured the co-operation of Greece. 
Paris was accordingly informed that we could not send 
another man to Salonica till we Icnew where we stood, and our 
Minister at Athens was instructed to press for a frank declara- 
tion of what the policy of Greece was now to be. He was 
further to insist that the presence of the French and British 
forces at Salonica involved no breach of neutrality as the 
German propaganda was actively representing it ; the troops 
had come on a definite understanding that Greece desired 
their presence in order to enable her to fulfil her engagements 
for the defence of Serbia. The answer was that the question 
of supporting Serbia was not yet decided. 

On ground so uncertain it was impossible to treat further, 
and it began to look as though the effort to check the German 
advance towards Constantmople must be too late. The 
^ Sarrail, Mon OommmdemetU m Orieni, pp, xv and 808. 
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invasion of Serbia had begun, Russia was doing nothing to 
back her ultimatum with force, and it became necessary to 
consider alternative lines of action. The choice seemed to lie 
between another desperate effort to force the Dardanelles and 
the evacuation of Gallipoli. In the latter alternative we 
could use the troops to strike at Alexandretta or some other 
vital point in Asia, or else concentrate everything on assisting 
Serbia by striking in from Dedcagatch or the Gulf of Xeros, 
while the French pushed on, as they still wished to do, from 
Salonica. A joint appreciation from the Admiralty and the 
General Staff was accordingly called for. 

By October 11, when the appreciation was ready, we were 
in possession of General Joffre’s considered opinion. It 
proved to be more in conformity with our own than previous 
French utterances. General Sarrail had in fact been ordered 
not to advance into Serbia without further instructions. 
General Joffre’s view was that the operations should be 
confined to securing Salonica as a base, to holding the railway 
thence to Uskub, the old Serbian capital, and to preventing 
the enemy from penetrating into the heart of the country 
by covering the Serbian right. For this he considered the 
force available would sufTice, particularly if Italy could be 
persuaded to send a continent to Salonica and open a second 
entry from the Adriatic at Durazzo. Regarding the question 
from a purely strategical point of view, our joint Staff con- 
ference had no doubt that without the assurance of Greek 
co-operation and strong Russian support the risk involved in 
sending 160,000 men to Serbia was too great to run on a 
slender hope of stopping munitions reaching Turkey, and 
to attempt it from any point on the Bulgarian coast would 
be more hazardous than from Salonica. In whatever way 
we acted the operations were only too hkely to develop upon 
a scale which would put an unendurable strain upon both 
our land and sea forces. They therefore concluded that the 
best way of cutting the tangled knot was to renew the offen- 
sive in Gallipoli, provided sufficient force could be spared 
without prejudice to the fundamental war plan — ^that is, 
seeking a decision in France with all possible forces — ^and 
for a period of three months they believed the necessary 
troops could be spared from the main theatre. 

So far the strategical problem was fairly simple, but its 
political deflections could not be ignored. Politically the 
most desirable way was to persevere at Salonica, but naval 
and mihtary considerations all condemned it. It was further 
felt that, heavy as were the moral and political objections 
to abandoning Serbia to her fate, the objections to abandoning 
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Gallipoli were heavier still. All, tJiercfore, the conference 
could suggest in the prevailing uncertainty about the attitude 
of Rumania and Greece was that the troops wliich were then 
being assembled for action in the Balkans should be used for 
a renewed offensive at the Dardanelles. The objections to 
increasing our military conmiitments in Greece and Serbia 
were represented as being so serious that, when the War 
Council (Dardanelles Committee) met on October 11, they 
decided against proceeding further with the despatch of 
troops to Salonica and directed that the available forces 
should concentrate in Egypt ready for prompt action when 
the sky was clearer. It was further decided that a specially 
selected general officer should proceed to the Mediterranean 
to study the situation on the spot as it developed, so that 
he could advise on what line the troops could be employed 
with the greatest effect as conditions stood when the pro- 

S osed concentration was ripe. It was hoped that General 
[aig or Lord ICitchener himself might undertake this all- 
important mission. On the following day we undertook to 
provide an army of 200,000 men for operations in the 
Balkans by January 1, if Greece and Rumania would declare 
war at once on the Central Powers. ^ 

By this time Greece had finally declared her intention to 
remain neutral. Her neutrality, however, would be so far 
friendly that we could continue to use Salonica as a base and 
she would keep her army ready to oppose the Bulgarians at the 
first sign of an intention to invade her territory. All attempts 
to move her from this attitude proved xmavailing. The 
King declared frankly he was thoroughly afraid of the 
German army and no less afraid of the Allied fleet, and 
no inducement would tempt him to side openly with either. 
Every effort to revive the Balkan League was equally fruit- 
less. Without strong support from Russia Rumania dared 
not move, even to threaten a diversion against Bulgaria, 
and Russia, exhausted and already threatened with signs of 
internal mirest, could do nothing effective. 

In this tangle of difficulties there was clearly only one 
way of acting that could be regarded as really effective, and 
that was a quick decision at Gallipoli. A successful effort 
there would untie all toots and solve aU problems. But at 
Gallipoli affairs were in such a state as to give little hope. 
True, since the last battle the Turks seemed to have lost all 
spirit, and sporadic trench warfare had been going on the 
whole time, generally in our favour, but the enemy — ^whose 
hopes we had reason to believe now rested on the arrival of 
^ Dardanelles Gommission Beport, II., p. 63. 
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Germans to their rescue — ^made no move, except in the air. 
There the exchange of compliments with our own bombing 
planes was frequent, but little or no harm was done. The 
work of our airmen was supplemented by the constant 
activity of the monitors and bulge ships. Every few days 
they were bombarding the Turkish bases and depots or other 
points selected by the army, and fire observation had by 
this time so much improved that their practice seems to 
have been very good. 

In the Marmara, moreover, our submarines were as busy 
as ever. "When in the middle of September E 2 concluded 
her fruitful cruise, she had been succeeded by Lieutenant- 
Commander Bruce in E 12.^ She was the first submarine 
to carry into the Sea of Marmara a gun heavier than a 
12-pounder, and the result of the experiment was all that 
could be desired. On September 16 on her way up the 
Straits she torpedoed and sank a large steamer in the shallows 
of Burgaz Bay. Then, finding nothing at Rodosto, on the 
north shore, she made across for Mudania. On her way, 
near EaloUmno Island, she chased and fought a torpedo- 
boat. With her fourth shot she secured a hit, and the enemy, 
who was quite outranged, made off at high speed for t&e 
Golden Horn in a disabled condition. Mudania was dealt 
with next day, and here she made eight hits on the magazine, 
silenced the battery and damaged the railway. Two days 
later she was back at Marmara Island, where she sank a 
steamer of 3,000 tons laden with cattle and provisions. A 
spell of foul weather succeeded. When it was over she was 
to the eastward again, with intent to bombard the San 
Stefano powder factory outside the city, but she found the 
place too well patrolled by destroyers and aircraft for her 
to keep on the surface. On October 4 she was back at the 
rendezvous to meet II 1, which Lieutenant W. B. Pirie had 
just brought up successfully. The “ H ” class boats were 
little more than half the tonnage of the “ E’s,” and nothing 
so small had yet been tried in the Marmara, but she had 
already proved her endurance, for, though she had tun 
aground in nearing Nagara and had foufed the net, she 
came safely through without damage.® 

^ 3eo Map 3. 

^ HI was the first of a now class, lighter than the “ E* 8 ,“ which formed 
part of Lord Mshor’s programme. TJntu he returned to the Admiralty on 
(lotober 30, 1914, no fresh order for submarines had been 0 ven, but a large 
programme of new ones was then quioMy inaugurated. Thirty-eight more 
■“ E’s *’ were allotted to various private firms, and twenty others (ttie " H ** 
olass) to the Bethlehem Steel Works in America. The first ten were to be built 
as quickly as possible in Messrs. Vickers' Works in Montreal from American 
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After the meeting Lieutenant-Commander Bruce ordered 
his newly arrived consort to the eastward, wliile he had 
another look at Rodosto, This time the road was full of 
shipping, and with gunfire he sank a small steamer and 
seventeen sailing craft. They met again on October 7 and 
H 1 reported she had sunk a steainsliip at Mudania the 
previous day. They then in company made another attempt 
to get at the San Stefano Po%vdcr Works, but were again 
driven off by the patrol. Before, however, they got baek 
to Gallipoli to report their proceedings, E 12 had torpedoed 
a steamer in Lampsaki Bay. 

So far our submarines were continuing to do all that 
was expected from them, but on the enemy’s side there was 
also a tale to tell ominous of what the new burden that a 
further development of the Salonica policy would mean for 
the navy. 

Wlien, after our landing at Suvla, Germany was forced 
to turn her main oKensive front to the Balkans, the move- 
ment of troops to the Danube was supplemented by a special 
naval effort to hamper our operations in the ALgean. 
Lieutenant-Commander Hersing in V 21 had already demon- 
strated the possibility of the larger submarines reaching the 
Adriatic without the need of an intermediate supply basc.^ 
In spite of his remarkable success in sinking the Triumph 
and Majestic at the end of May, the experiment had not 
been repeated. Already, however, the attitude of Washing- 
ton was bringing the Germans to the conclusion that it would 
be prudent to confine their submarine attack on commerce 
to waters where few American ships were found. When 
therefore they became seriously alarmed for the fate of 
Constantinople, the Mediterranean was obviously the field 
in which their submarines could most effectively meet both 
the military and political needs of the situation, and during 
August four large new submarines were despatched in 
Hersing’s track. The first two, U 35 and U 34, got tlirough our 
Gibraltar patrol unseen. It was at this time under Vice-Admiral 
F. E. E. Brock, and comprised the old light cruiser Felorus, 
ten torpedo-boats and a couple of armed boarding steamers 


maieiial. To faoilit&te rapidity of oonstraotion they were to he on the 
lines of those supplied by tho Eleotrio Boat Company for the tJnited States 
nay;^. The contraot was simed on November 10, the first one reached 
British waters in June, and the whole ten were delivered within seven 
months. The home firms did no less well with tho muoh larger “ E’s,” for 
whereas before the war they took from twenty to thirty months to complete, 
several were now turned out in from eight to ten months. 

^ See onJe, p. 31. 
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with some aircraft. As an anti-submarine patrol it left 
much to be desired, but as it was impossible to provide the 
destroyers and trawlers he asked for, he was doing his best 
with what he had. With one patrol line outside the Straits 
and another inside from coast to coast just west of Alboran 
Island, he might hope to catch them before or after their 
submerged run through the Gut. On August 30 the Admiral 
was warned from home that two more “ U ” boats were on 
their way. These were U 33 and V 39. Both were sighted 
by the Eastern Patrol line, and though V 33 was engaged 
by torpedo-boat No. 95, both got away and proceeded to 
do considerable damage along the Algerian coast on their 
way to Cattaro. Besides these five large boats, all under 
officers of experience, several smaller “ IIB ” and “ UC ” 
boats, a mining class, had been sent overland in sections to 
Fiume. Of them by the middle of September there were 
five “ UB’s ” and four “ UC’s,” or fourteen in all. 

During the first three weeks of September five vessels 
were sunk off the coast of Crete by TJ 34 and V 35, but it was 
not tin the end of the month that the first organised raid was 
made on the Entente commimications in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean.^ No part of it, except the British ASgean zone, was 
reasonably safe.® During the fortnight from September 28 
to October 11 eighteen ships were sunk.® Of these, nine 
went down in the approaches to the Kithera and Anti- 
Kithera Channels, one of which was the Arabian, a large 
vessel full of sorely-needed ammunition, and the same day 
(October 2) the Olympic, eight days out from England with 
5,500 Yeomanry, was chased by a submarine west of Cape 
Matapan. On the route she had traversed between Malta 
and Cape Matapan four ships that had not her high speed 
were lost, including one that was bringing the much-wanted 
motor lighters. Two more were sunk on the direct route 
from Malta to Alexandria, and three between Alexandria 
and Crete, where also a fleet sweeper was unsuccessfully 
attacked. Seeing that to the ordinary war traffic would 
soon be added numbers of troop transports from Marseilles, 

^ See Map 6. 

® The only recorded attack in the British zone was made on the 
Swiflsure, proceeding from Mudros to Suvla (September 18), possibly by 
U 21 from Constantinople. Sho was cruising from there and off Salonlca 
from August 20 to September 26, when, finding her return barred by our 
new minefield, she joined the others at Cattaro. Zt may, however, have 
been a “ UB ’* or “ UO ” boat. Five of these were now working from 
Constantinople, and on S^tember 15 the British steamship Patagonia 
(6,000 tons) was sunk by VB 7 in the Black Sea, ten miles from Odessa. 

9 The majority fell viotims to V SS and Z7 89. 
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the situation was serious, and steps were quickly taken 
to meet it. The French Commandcr-in-Chicf, with many 
expressions of regret at what had happened in his area, 
withdrew a destroyer flotilla he had with the Italian fleet 
to guard the route from Malta to Matapan. At the same 
time Admiral de Robcck detached the sloop JotiguU with 
six trawlers and six drifters down to Milo to assist the 
French patrol, and also sent to that zone his last-arrived 
submarine, H 2, to act with a decoy ship in the way that 
had proved so successful in the North Sea. By the middle 
of October the worst of the raid was over, and for some 
time no further losses were reported, but as it was certain 
to be repeated shortly orders were given for certain transports 
moving through the area to be armed with 12-pounder guns. 

Thus the navy met the new call upon it as it had met 
all others, and it had done all the work of transporting our 
own and the French troops without touching the arrange- 
ments for supplying Gallipoli. But nothing could disguise 
the strain which the new hne of operation would mean both 
to the navy and our diminished shipping resources. It was 
still another reason for doubting whether the operations 
from Salonica could possibly be in time to prevent the 
Germans from pouring new life into the Turkish defence of 
Gallipoli. In the opinion of the Admiralty this danger 
looked more remote than it did to the General Staff; for 
even if the Germans forced a way through to Constantinople 
the proeess of getting supplies into the peninsula must be 
slow and precarious, owing to the action of our submarines 
in the Marmara and to the fact that the accurate long-range 
fire of our ships prevented the use of any convenient port 
in the Straits. Their view appears to have carried little 
weight with the Government. When, on October 11, it was 
decided to send to Egypt all troops that could be spared 
from France, and that an independent general officer should 
go out and advise how best to use them, the possibility of 
evacuating Gallipoli was already a factor in the problem, 
and as a preliminary step Lord Kitchener the same day 
telegraphed to Sir Ian Hamilton that although no decision 
had been taken to evacuate, he wished to have Ins estimate 
of what loss evacuation would be likely to cost. 

General Hamilton’s reply next day (October 12) did not 
conceal his immediate determination that if so lamentable 
a decision was taken he must decline to have a hand in 
carrying it out.^ What he answered was that the loss must 
to some extent depend on the drcumstances of the moment, 
^ Oatlvpoli Diary, H., p, 249, 
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but it could scarcely be less than half the men and all the 
guns and stores, and that possibly with so many still raw 
troops at Suvla and the Senegalese at Helles it might mean 
a veritable disaster. This estimate so far exceeded the worst 
that had been calculated at home that it seems to have 
fixed a growing feeling that a fresh mind must be brought 
to bear upon the situation, and consequently that a change 
in the Dardanelles command was inevitable. Without such 
a change it was clear the crucial decision could not be taken 
with an open mind. The resolution to recall General Hamil- 
ton was reached with the gi-eatest reluctance. Seeing how 
much he had done with wholly insulRcient means the blame 
of the failure could scarcely lie heavily upon him. Yet 
there was no doubt the thankless step had to be taken, and 
on October 15 the telegram went out. “ The War Council,” 
it ran, “ held last night decided that though the Government 
fully appreciate your work and the gallant manner in which 
you personally have endeavoured to make the operations a 
success in spite of the great difficulties you have had to 
contend with, they consider it advisable to make a change 
in the command.” Until his successor could arrive. General 
Birdwood was to be left in charge. The officer chosen to 
succeed General Hamilton was General Sir Charles Monro, 
then commanding the Third Army in France : a military 
leader of wide experience and with a high reputation for 
dispassionate judgment. He was also the officer selected to 
advise the Government on the general situation in the Near 
East. 

At the same time the Expeditionary Force was to lose 
the services of another man who had borne the heat and 
burden of the day. This was Vice-Admiral Gu6pratte, now 
2nd in Command of the Dardanelles Squadron, who on 
promotion had been appohited Pr^fet Maritime at Brest. 
From the first his co-operation with his British colleagues, 
no less than the gallant manner in which on all occasions 
he had fought his squadron, had won him the affection and 
esteem of everyone who had to work with him. Longer 
acquaintance had only deepened the impression of his loyalty, 
spirit and ability, and he left with the sincere regret of his 
British comrades, Tliis was not the only change of naval 
command which now took place in the Mediterranean. 
The Conunander-in-Chief, Admiral Bou^ de Lapeyr^e, 
had asked leave to retire for ill-health, and Admiral Dartige 
du Fournet, who had been commanding tire Fi’ench Dar- 
danelles Squadron, took his place. He was succeeded by Vice- 
Admiral D. M. Gauchet, and Vice-Admiral F. P. Moreau was 
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appointed to the command of the 3rd Squadron on the 
Syrian Coast. 

In Fi’ance itself the situation was fui-ther confused by 
a cabinet crisis. The shock which the complete failure of 
the recent offensive had caused could scni’ccly leave things 
as they were. On October 13 M. Dcleasse, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, resigned, on the ground, it was believed, 
that he disapproved of the Salonica venture. For the time 
the crisis stopped there, and M. Viviani, the Premier, taking 
the vacant portfolio as acting Minister, endeavoured to 
weather the storm. 

We were still holding back from the desperate Balkan 
adventure, but the French now authorised General Sarrail 
to advance into Serbia as soon as his base was secure. It 
was a lead we could not follow, but, on the other hand, 
we were urging that the break of relations with Bulgaria 
wliich Russia had brought about should be followed at once 
with a declaration of war. For some time past Admiral 
de Robeck, in spite of all his other preoccupations, had been 
ready to declare a blockade and bombard Dedcagatch. A 
proposal had been made that in view of the doubtful attitude 
of the Greek army, which was continuing to move to Salonica, 
we should strike at Bulgaria from the port of Enos, but 
this had been vetoed by the Admiralty, on the ground that 
there was no shelter there from prevailing winds and no 
landing facilities, and that it would entail a further dispersion 
of force to which their overstrained resources were unequal. 

In view of the crisis in France the negotiations for a joint 
declaration of war proceeded slowly. We, however, broke 
off relations on October 13. Bulgaria declared war on Serbia 
next day, and Admiral de Robeck was immediately instructed 
to declare a blockade of the Bulgarian coast with two days’ 
grace, and to ascertain by air reconnaissance wliether there 
were any objectives of military value that cotild be reached 
by bombardment. This step we accompanied (October 15) 
by a declaration of war, and France issued hers the next day.^ 

So far we were in agreement, but no further. We were 
pressing upon Paris that our position in the Near East and 
India called for the release of eight divisions from France 
(including two for India). We were ready to send our con- 
tingent of the promised 150,000 men to Salonica, but it was 
only from France that the troops could come, and then only 
if General Joffre took over the line south of .^ras. At the 
same time we made it an express condition that we did not 
bind ourselves to advance beyond Salonica unless Greece 
^ Ruesia and Italy deolacod war on BulKaiia on October 10, 
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joined the Entente, and as an inducement for her to do so 
\vc were offering her Cyprus. None of our conditions was 
acceptable to the French Government, and M. Millerand, the 
Minister for War, came over to London to try to arrange 
matters. The day after he left Paris (October 17) the situa- 
tion had grown distinctly worse. News arrived that the 
Bulgarians had cut the railway south of Uskub and that 
General Sarrail was advancing in order to restore communica- 
tions with the Serbians. To us the movement seemed rash 
in the extreme. Rumania had just definitely refused to move 
unless the Allies sent half a million men ; Italy was protesting 
she could give no help till her coming offensive against 
Austria on the Isonzo was delivered, and Greece could not 
be tempted from her attitude by any territorial concession. 
We therefore had no hesitation in informing General Mahon 
that he must not follow General Sarrail’s lead without further 
instructions.^ 

The only prospect of immediate help came from Russia, 
and it was little enough. She had told us that she was 
ready to bombard the Bulgarian Black Sea port of Varna 
on the 21st, and Admiral de Robeck was now given 
definite orders to attack Dedeagatch on the same day. 
Prom this operation there was some hope of producing a 
diversionary effect. Our scouting trawlers nad been reporting 
a nervous activity along the iEgean coast. At various points 
entrenching and wiring was incessant, pointing to serious 
apprehension of a descent in force. We had also ascertained 
that there were points of high military value that could be 
reached by ship fire. At Dedeagatch the railway from Saloniea 
ran down to the coast and thence it continued to Constanti- 
nople. For about ten miles the latter section was exposed 
to attack from the sea, but five miles inland from the port, 
at a place called Bodoma, a by-pass had been constructed 
behind the hills so that traffic east and west could pass in 
comparative security -without going into Dedeagatch. The 
junction itself, however, could easily be reached by the hea-vy 
guns of the monitors, and it was this vital point which 
Admiral de Robeck chose for liis main objective. The bom- 
barding force was organised in two squadrons. The main 
squadron, under Captain F. Darken, in the Dms, comprised 
the bulge cruiser Theseus, two 9-2 and one 6-mch monitor 
■with the Ben-My-Chree for observation and four destroyers 
and ten ketches. With this force he was to operate against 
Dedeagatch and the coastline as far as the Bulgaiian frontier 

^ Geneia,} Mahon, had been appointed to the oommand of the British 
troops at Salonioa. 
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and the Maritza river (that is, ten miles south-east), with 
orders that the destruction of Dodoma junction and the sub- 
sequent destruction of the rolling stock and stores was to be 
its principal object. The second squadron {Klcher, Askold, 
with four British destroyers and four trawlers), under 
Captain S. Ivanov of the Askold, was to operate along the 
coast thirty miles westward as far as I’orto Lagos (Kara 
Agatch), where, as well as at Dedeagatch and the estuary 
of the Maritza, oil stores for submarines were suspected. The 
instructions were to watch the coast road and endeavour to 
locate batteries which had been reported at various points. 
Damage to neutral shipping was to be avoided and civil 
residences respected as far as possible. 

The operations, which were watched by the Admiral 
in the Triad, began on the morning of the 21st by the destroyers 
rapidly sweeping before the town. No mines were found, 
but before the ships could take up their positions the airmen 
reported the visibility too low for observing fire on Dodoma. 
Attention was, therefore, devoted to Dedeagatch. The 
monitors, delayed by a head wind, had not yet arrived, and 
at 1.0 the Doris and Theseus began on the barracks, closing 
in from 4,800 yards. At this range every shot told. Hundreds 
of troops were seen flying to the hills, and the whole range 
of buildings was soon a heap of blazing ruins. Other military 
works were then taken on, and finally the railway station 
and the long lines of trucks on the sea front. In this work 
two of the destroyers shared, going close in and firing deliber- 
ately on the rolling stock with great effect and setting on 
fire many trucks which seemed to be full of oil. As soon as 
the fii'st monitor, M. 16, arrived she was given a railway 
bridge east of the town for a target and quickly destroyed 
it. The other two, M 19 and M 29, on arrival joined in the 
general holocaust of rolling stock, railway and harbour work, 
warehouses and shipping, while the destroyers set fire to a 
coal-heap and an oil store. By 4.0 the work was done and 
the squadron ceased fire. By tliis time the other squadron 
had dealt with the storehouses at Porto Lagos and the signal 
stations along the coast. Nowhere had there been any 
opposition, and when, during the night, a feint of landing 
was made on each side of the port there was still no sign of 
resistance. 

The attack had apparently come upon the Bulgarians 
as a conmlete surprise. They were at the moment concen- 
trating their efforts on Uskub, and the day after tlie bom- 
bardrnent it fell into their hands. For the British Govern- 
ment it was an additional reason for not following General 
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Sarrail’s lead. It was no longer possible for the Serbians 
to prevent the Bulgarians and Germans joining hands ; 
they were threatened with an overwhelming disaster, and 
if this occurred it was likely that Greece would be unable 
any longer to resist the pressure which Germany was bringing 
upon her. This view was urged upon the French with an 
intimation that General Sarrail could not maintain the 
forward position he had occupied. Their reply was that 
for them the new situation called for the immediate despatch 
of more troops and a naval demonstration to counteract 
the influence of the German army. It was a view we could 
not share. Every telegram from the Near East added a 
deeper shadow to the alarming situation of Serbia. She 
was even protesting that unless 160,000 men came to her 
rescue in ten days she was lost. This was quite impossible. 
A large proportion of our available transports were carrying 
the French divisions. Even could transport be found the 
troops could not be landed quickly at Salonica, for the port 
would soon be thoroughly congested by the Greeks, who were 
on the point of increasing their force there by sending round 
the First Army Corps by sea from PiraBUS, Yet the French 
continued to urge us on. 

The only ray of light in the situation was that our bom- 
bardment and feint seemed to have alarmed Bulgaria. The 
Greek Minister at Sofia reported that the attack had been 
taken very seriously. As a port and a railway centre Dedea- 
gatch was ruined, wild rumours spread that thousands 
of troops had been killed in the bombardment, and three 
regiments of territorials were hurried off to the threatened 
spot. At best it was far too Httle to restore the situation. 
We were more firmly convinced than ever that it was now 
impossible to save Serbia, but it was equally evident that 
perseverance in the venture had become a political necessity 
in France, General Joffre, who on mihtary groimds had 
opposed the precarious scheme from the first, was now urging 
that, having once begun, it was impossible to turn back. 
British military opinion was practically unanimous in oppo- 
sition, and the Admiralty objection to being saddled with 
the protection of another important line of communication 
had just been deepened by a very regrettable occurrence. 

On October 19 the transport Marquette (7,000 tons) 
had left E^pt for Salonica with the Ammunition Column 
of the XXlXth Division and the New Zealand Stationary 
Hospital. On board were thirty-six nui’ses, twenty-two 
officers and 688 other ranks, besides 641 animals. Unmolested, 
she entered the Gulf of Salonica on October 28, and there, 
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only some thirty miles short of the anti-submarine net, she 
was torpedoed by U 35, British and French patrol boats were 
quickly on the spot, and before she sank were able to rescue 
tlie greater part of those on board, but the first reports that 
had come in put the missing at little less than half the whole 
number.^ Intelligcnee from a Greek source gave reason 
to believe that the submarine which had done the mischief 
was operating from the Euripo Channel behind Eubcea, 
and representations were made to Athens. At the moment 
probably nothing could have been more unwelcome to the 
Greek Government than that such use should be made of 
their territorial waters when they were straining every nerve 
to preserve a precarious balance between the Entente and 
the Central Powers, and two destroyers were at once despatched 
to search the suspected channel. Her anxiety not to give 
cause of offence to the sea Powers was probably genuine. 
In France, Italy and England the Press were in clamorous 
chorus supporting the Fz'ench idea and calling for coercion 
of the Greeks. The ships of the Allies were within strildng 
distance and the Austro-German army still far away. 

In taking this attitude Greece was certainly well advised. 
So long as she maintained formal neutrality we were not to 
be persuaded into coercing her to take sides with the Entente. 
On the purely strategical question we were more firmly 
convinced than ever that the action on which France had set 
her heart was wrong. But unfortunately it was now obvious 
that the question could not be settled on naval and military 
grounds alone, and we had to recognise that for other reasons, 
if we blankly refused to go further than we had originally 
undertaken to do, the solidarity of the Entente would 
be in jeopardy. The only course seemed to be to suggest 
a Franco-British Staff conference for a frank interchange 
of views. As the issue to be decided turned so much 
on the naval factor, to which it appeared the French 
were not attaching sufficient weight — ^particularly in the 
matter of transport and its defence — ^it was agreed that 
naval as well as military representatives should attend. 
Meanwhile the concentration of troops in Egypt was to pro- 
ceed; eleven transports were ordered home from the Aegean 
for the purpose, and Admiral de Robeck was called on to 
report on how many men could be maintained in Serbia 
with our existing naval resom-ces. 

How vital a point the extent of our capacity for main- 

^ By October 28 there were still unaccounted for 128 troops, ten nurses 
and twenty-nine of the crew, all of whom wero eventually reported as 
Vi]li»d 
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taining the sea communications was, had just been brought 
home to all concerned. Russia had promised to send a 
contingent of troops from Archangel to join the Franco- 
Rritish force, but the project had had to be abandoned for 
lack of transport. On the other hand, there was a ncAv though 
faint ray of hope that she might still come to the rescue. A 
project was now being considered of a large Russian force 
being brought to bear by way of Rumania, if only rifles could 
be provided for her, and these would probably be available 
from Italy and our own resources. In the Black Sea also 
she was taking action on the Bulgarian coast in concert 
with our own fleet in the ASgean. On October 26 the spell 
of bad weather had mended, and on that day Admiral de 
Robeck tried once more to get at Bodoma. The ships 
employed were the Theseus and the monitors M 28 and M IS, 
but the attempt was not very successful. At an early stage 
the 9'2-inch gun of M 28 had a premature burst and had to 
cease firing, but the airmen reported ten hits on the railway 
station, and some rolling stock destroyed. It was probably 
enough to keep up the alarm, especially as the Black Sea 
Fleet next day appeared off Varna and dropped into it 178 
rounds of 12-inch and 8-inch and a score of bombs from an 
aeroplane. 

In the Marmara we were still holding our own.'^ In the 
third week of October there were four submarines up the 
Straits. E 12 and H 1 were still operating. For several 
days the weather had been very bad and they had no luck, 
but on the 20th H 1 succeeded in torpedoing two steamers of 
about 8,000 and 1,600 tons near Injeh Burnu, and both were 
seen to sink. On the 22nd they were joined by the French 
boat Turquoise a.nd next day hjE 20 (Lieutenairt-Commander 
C. H. Warren), who on her way up had torpedoed two steamers 
in Bergaz Iskalessi above the net. It was now time for E 12 
to return. Lieutenant-Commander Kenneth Bruce had sur- 
passed all previous records by prolonging his cruise to forty 
days, dmmg which time he had accounted for four steamers 
and some thirty sailing craft, besides damage done to patrol 
vessels and to magazines and railways ashore. On October 
25 he started to go down, but only to meet adventure sur- 
passing in peril afl he had yet encountered. In passing the 
net he seems to have carried away a part of it. The effect 
was to force the boat down by the bows and jam the foremost 
hydroplane so that she began rapidly to dive, and in s^ite of 
every effort to get the bows upshe continued to sink till she 
reached a depth of 245 feet. The pressure of the water then 

1 See Map 3. 
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burst in the conning-tower glasses, the conning-tower filled, 
and a number of leaks developed forward so dangerously that 
the fore compartment had to be closed. At last by getting 
tlii'ee men on the hydroplane handgear a little movement was 
obtained and the boat began to rise. As she approached the 
surface whatever it was she was towing revealed her position 
and she was attacked by six patrol vessels. Then, being quite 
unmanageable, she plunged down again, and so continued 
to struggle on with continual sudden and uncontrollable in- 
clinations till when 1 50 yards off KUid Bahr she was brought up 
by what sounded like a chain mooring. Speeding u]3 to full 
power she found that in four minutes the obstruction was 
scraping aft and, what is more, that it apparently had cleared 
away the incubus which had been distracting her since she 
passed the net. For suddenly the boat took a steep angle 
upwards and rose so rapidly that she was into new peril. 
It was impossible to trim quickly enough to prevent her bows 
and conning-tower breaking the surface, and the moment they 
appeared shore batteries and patrol vessels opened a hot fire 
at close range. Two torpedoes were also seen coming from 
Kilid Balu’j one missed the conning-tower by ten yards, 
the other passed astern, and though she was hit several times 
by small shell no serious damage was done before she was 
able to dive again. Then all was plain sailing, and without 
further adventure she reached Helles in safety. Seldom can 
officers and men have had nei’vcs and resources more severely 
tried. “ The passage down the straits,” wrote Admiral de 
Robeck in his report, “ when the control of the boat is entirely 
vested in the commanding officer, was an experience the like 
of which few officers have had to undergo, and the successful 
accomplishment of the journey speaks volumes for Lieutenant- 
Commander Bruce’s determination.” ^ 

Lieutenant Piric in H.1 had not yet done. Two days after 
E went down he sighted a gunboat convoying a steamer of 
about 7,000 tons which sought refuge in Panderma. He 
attacked the gunboat, but the torpedo missed, and before 
he could get into position for the steamer she ran into 
safety behind the harbour mole. Still he had not yet done 
with her. On the 28th he communicated with E 20, whose 
programme was arranged, and on the following day HI, by 
boldly hugging the western shore and turning at the last 
moment, got an end-on shot and hit the steamer on the star- 
board bow. 

Her engines were now causing trouble. Small as she 
was she had done over 2,000 miles, and on the Slst she 
* For tWH oriiifie he w “warded the T> 8.O. 
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safely negotiated the dangers of the passage down. Of the 
Turquoise nothing had been heard since the 26th. Her 
endurance was not great, and though she had only come up 
on the 20th she was expected back before the end of the month. 
The next news of her was from an intercepted German tele- 
gram received in the Patrie announcing that she had been sunk 
by gunfire on the 80th and that her two officers and twenty- 
four men were saved. This unhappily was not the whole 
truth. Long afterwards it appeared from a German account 
that apparently while preparing to go down she had got 
aground while submerged, and then had stranded and stuck 
fast on the surface under the Turkish guns. Being quite 
helpless her commander had surrendered. The boat was 
thus captured almost intact and taken to Constantinople, 
where it was found that her confidential papers had not been 
destroyed. The result was that all the rendezvous she had 
arranged ivith E 20 were disclosed. These facts were, of 
course, carefully concealed, and the serious consequences 
of the strange neglect did not appear till later. 

At the time the check which our hitherto successful 
attack on the Turkish communications received was quite 
overshadowed by what had been taking place at the higher 
end of the war scale. The Frauco-British Staff conference 
which was to examine the tcclmical aspects of tlie attempt 
to save Serbia by operating from Salomca had met at Chan- 
tilly, and, mainly owing to an initial difference of opinion 
on the capacity of the port and its communications with the 
interior, had proved abortive. To our military representa- 
tives the French seemed to be exaggerating the carrying power 
of the railways, while from actual experience our naval 
representatives knew that the port could not possibly accom- 
modate traffic on anything like the scale upon which the 
French staff were relying. To add to the seriousness of the 
situation, it could not be concealed that the French officers 
were not entirely free to base their opinion on purely teclmical 
considerations. A wave of enthusiasm for Serbia was being 
spread by the Press all over France, filling the bulk of the 
nation with what seemed to be a passionate desire to save 
her heroic army, until at Paris it was felt as a controlling 
factor in the situation. At Chantilly General Joffre, up to 
this time the most determined opponent of the Salonica adven- 
ture, was already bending under the pressure. The next 
day (October 29) M. Viviani, the Premier, and his War 
Minister, M. Millerand, resigned, and si new Government 
was formed under M. Briand, who more than any other French 
statesman w"*! identified, with the idea of the new line of 
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operation in the Balkans.^^ His political position now depended 
on bliat policy being carried tlirough ; General Joftre’s future 
was no less critically involved, and on the day M. Viviani 
resigned he came to London to persuade the British Govern- 
ment to modify its attitude of opposition in deference to 
the disturbing political situation in France. 

The proposal he had to make, though far from satisfying 
the desires of the French Government, led quickly to a healing 
compromise. What he asked was that we should undertake 
to safeguard the position from Salonica as far as Krivolak 
on the Serbian frontier, so as to secure the communications 
of the French amiy operating to maintain touch with the 
Serbians. These operations it was understood were not to 
extend beyond Uskub; and with a proviso that we did not 
hold ourselves responsible for our Ally’s view of the capacity 
of the port and the railway we agreed to active co-operation 
as the French desired. 

In this way the tension which was straining the solidarity 
of the Entente was relieved, but only at the cost of our 
Government having to raise the precautionary demonstration, 
which was all that was intended when ground liad first been 
broken in the Balkans, to the status of a new line of major 
operations. The seriousness of the departure was fully 
realised, but in loyalty to our embarrassed Ally, who had been 
bearing so large a share of the struggle, it was unavoidable. 
Alone, the commitment could only be regarded with the gravest 
concern, but it was not alone. In another quarter beyond 
the horizon of the French outlook we wci’C simultaneously 
involved in another commitment, where the critical situation 
in the Near East was also forcing a sound defensive into an 
offensive, of which no man could foresee the limit or count 
the cost. 


^ Menuolx, Jqffre. La Premiire Criac dn Gommandeinent, p. 86. 



CHAPTER X 


THE MESOPOTAMIA CAMPAIGN — JULY TO OCTOBER 

The brilliant capture of Amara by General Townshend 
and Captain Nunn in the first week of June,^ though under- 
taken solely as a measure indispensable for the security of 
Basra and the oil supply, had led almost inevitably to a 
wide extension of the Mesopotamian operations beyond what 
the Home Government originally considered necessary or 
even possible. It indeed offered temptation to enterprising 
military and political officers that was difficult to resist, 
particularly when they had been led to believe that the 
intentions of the Government were as ambitious as their 
own. When towards the end of March General Nixon had 
been appointed to command the Expeditionary Force, which 
then consisted of an array corps of two divisions, his instruc- 
tions from the Commander-in-Chief in India were, after 
mastering the situation on the spot, to raepare a plan for the 
effective occupation of the vilayet of Basra, and, secondly, 
a plan for a subsequent advance on Bagdad. The last 
instruction was given in ordinary course merely as a pre- 
cautionary step. As yet neither at Simla nor at Whitehall 
was there any intention of reaching out so far. At 
present the object was purely defensive — ^to secure the head 
of the Persian Gulf for naval and political purposes : that is, 
to ensure the safety of the invaluable oil supply, and to 
prevent the Arabs and Persians from joining the Jehad, 
which, if it spread eastward, could scarcely fail to have 
undesirable reactions in Afghanistan. With the seizure of 
Amara General Nixon not offiy saw his way clear to carrying 
out the first and legitimate clause of his instructions, but 
beyond the limits of the vilayet — ^and as it seemed, in the 
light of recent high achievement, only a little beyond it— • 
glittered the domes and minarets of Bagdad. 

Ninety miles to the north-west of Amara, but twice as 
far by the writhing river, was Kut, the point to which the 
remnants of the armies broken by Generals Townshend and 

I See page 22 . 
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Gorringe -were retreating. It lay just beyond the boundary 
of the Basra vilayet, at the apex of a triangle formed by the 
Tigris and a ehannel known as the Shatt al Hai, which was 
shown on the maps as flowing into the Euphrates at the 
important town of Nasiriya, and the capture of this strategical 
point seemed necessary before an advance on Kut could be 
undertaken.*- The truth was, that the Shatt al Hai lost itself 
in marshes far short of the town, and was only navigable at 
the season of highest floods. Still Nasiriya had an importance 
of its own, for it was not only the administrative centre of 
the western sanjak of the Basra vilayet and the natural 
focus of influence over the powerful tribes of the Arabian 
borderland, but it was also the base from which the previous 
attack on Basra had been developed. Hitherto, as we have 
seen, in times of emergency it had been masked by the 
Euphrates naval blockade, but this would no longer suffice, 
and immediately after the capture of Amara General Nixon 
applied for permission to reduce it into British possession. 
Apart from all ulterior objects its value for securing the 
w^estern sanjak, as General Gorringe’s Karun expedition had 
secured the eastern, was so great that the Government of 
India backed the request, and it was sanctioned b}^ the India 
Office as being expedient to complete the security of our 
hold on Basra and the pipe line. 

It was no easy task. With the hottest and most unhealthy 
season of the year coming on, and the navigation of the 
falling rivers growing ever more precarious, it was naturally 
a time to rest the hard-worked troops, but the high advantage 
of allowing the enemy no time to recover from the blow 
under which he was reeling ovemeighed all other considera- 
tions. At the moment the approach to Nasiriya presented 
special difficulties. Owing to the inundations having not yet 
dried up, it could only be approached by water. To reach it 
eighty miles had to be covered by way of the old channel 
from the Euphrates, which joins the Tigris at Kurnah. As a 
waterway ifc presented at this time every kind of navigational 
difficulty. Some forty miles to the west of Kurnah the river 
pours through the Hammat lalce, a shallow expanse of water 
over ten miles broad, by a tortuous and narrow channel, wliich 
was no longer navigable for ships, and only with difficulty for 
the shallowest river craft. Everything therefore depended on 
the resources the navy could develop, and on June 8 Captain 
Nunn had come down with his ships from Amara to make 
his preparations and to confer with General Gorringe, to 
whom the military command of the expedition was entrusted. 

1 Sea Map 1. 
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The work of assisting in the Nasiriya expedition was not, 
however, tlie only call upon the navy. Though the capture 
of Amara and General Gorringe’s recent operations on the 
Karun had so far settled the country up to the Persian 
frontier that the pipe line was never again disturbed, the 
situation beyond the frontier was calling for active pre- 
cautionary measures. About this time it was ascertained 
that a German accent, who on the eve of the war had 
been acting Vice-Consul at Bushire, was in Persia with a 
mission to raise the gendarmerie and Tangistanis against us 
in the maritime province of Fars, where, at Bushire, Ave had 
our long-established and all-important diplomatic outpost. 
As w'e had nothing there but a small agency guard, prompt 
measures had to be taken for its security. A battalion Avas 
Avithdrawn from General Nixon’s force to garrison the place, 
and Captain Nunn Avas ordered to send aAvay the Lawrence 
(Commander Jl. N. Suter) to reinforce the squadron which 
was to operate in the Gulf. It was to be under Captain 
D. St. A. Wake in the Juno as Senior Naval Officer, 
and Avith him Avere to be the Pyraims (Commander 
Viscount Kelburn), the Dalhousie (Commander E. M. Palmer), 
and some small craft for inshore work. Captain Nunn’s 
force was further reduced by the Clio being aAvay at Bombay 
for repairs, and by the necessity of sending such other ships 
as were not immediately required to Ceylon in turns in order 
to recruit the health of the crews at the naval hiU station 
during the worst of the hot Aveather. 

By June 26, Avhen the General had his three Indian 
brigades concentrated at Kurnah, Captain Nunn had the 
remainder of his force assembled just short of the Hammar 
lake. Further than this point the three ships that Avere 
still Avith him — ^the Espiegle, Odin and Miner — could not go, 
and from them he proceeded to man and arm his flotilla, 
such as it was. Three small stern-wheelers, the Shushan, 
Messoudieh and Muzaffri, all crazy with age, formed the 
strength of it. Besides these were two horse-boats armed 
Avith naval 4*7-inch guns, an armed launch, the Sumana, a 
convoy of mahailas with two tugs to tow them and a number 
of beUums, some of them in pairs, earning the mountain 
guns as before. Here he was joined by General Mclliss with 
the 80th Indian Brigade^ in three river steamers, each 
mounting two 18-pounder field guns in the bows, and at 4.0 
next morning (the 27th) Captain Nunn led off into the 
Hammar lake in his stem-wheeler, the Shushan. By 1.30 

^ l/4th SEampshiro Be^ment, 24tli and 76th PanjahiB and ZIlih. Qwkha 
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he had groped his way across the waste of reed and water to 
the end of the tortuous channel, where a creek Icnown as the 
Akaika channel led into the new channel of the Euphrates, 
which runs down through a waste of marshes to Basra. 
Here he had first contact with the enemy. Two Thornycroft 
launches in the main river opened a smart fire with 
pom-poms, but they were soon driven off, and by sunset 
the whole force was anchored in the creek before a dam 
which, about six miles short of the river, barred further 
progress. 

It was found to be very strongly constructed — a solid 
bund of mud piled on a foundation of sunken mahailas — ^ver)' 
different from the clumsy obstacles that had been encountered 
on the Tigris. Only by blasting could a passage be cleared. 
All next day the work proceeded in the almost unbearable 
heat, aggravated by swarms of mosquitoes and the pom-poms 
of the Turkish launches. It was not till midday on the 29th 
that a channel 150 feet wide was open, and then so strong 
was the rush of water that none of the crazy flotilla could 
get through imder her own steam. Despite the exhausting 
conditions, every one of them had to be hauled up by man 
power, but by 5.0 in the evening the Shvshan was through. 
Another stcm-wheeler, the Mesmidieh, followed the same 
night, and next morning, when Captain Nunn had been 
joined by the two horse-boats with their 4-7-inch guns, he 
proceeded to reconnoitre the enemy’s first position. 

It was established on the west or right bank of the river, 
immediately opposite the point where the Akaika creek flowed 
out of it, and here were two guns with a clear field of fire for 
2,000 yards down the channel, which it was impossible for 
the frail gunboats to face.^ It was therefore only by getting 
the troops across the river to carry the entrenchments that 
protected the guns that the Turks could be turned out, and 
nothing could be done till they were all above the obstruction. 
This took four days more, and it was not till dawn on July 6 
that the attack could be launched, nor could the flotilla 
advance further till the banks had been cleared by the 
troops sufficiently to enable the channel to be swept for 
mines which were known to exist. 

On the north or left bank of the creek were landed the 
24th and 76th Punjabis, the former with their heliums, with 
wliich they were to make their way through the inundations, 
cross the river above the enemy’s position and cut the garrison 
off from Nasiriya. Supported by all the guns of the flotilla, 
they pushed steadily on m the face of considerable opposition, 

^ See Map 9. 
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till they reached a spit of dry land along the river bank over 
which they had to carry their heliums before they could 
launch them again. Meanwhile the other bank of the creek 
was being cleared by the Hampshire Regiment and the 
7th Gurkhas, and the flotilla, drawing slowly on, was 
keeping up so hot a fire over the high reeds that by 9.0 a.m. 
the enemy’s guns were silent and the garrison began to 
stream out of the entrenchments towards Nasiriya. But it 
was only to find the 24th Punjabis on their path, and then 
they put up the white flag. While most of the Arabs stole 
away we captured the guns and ISO prisoners, including 
seven Turkish officers, at a cost of twenty-six of our own 
men killed and eighty-five wounded. 

By nightfall the creek had been cleared of mines under 
direction of a Turkish officer who had been brought in by 
the fickle Arabs, and Captain Nunn was able to pass out into 
the open river and anchor there for the night. The Sitmana 
had been put out of action during the day by a shell which 
cut her main steam pipe, but next morning, with the Shiiskan, 
Messoiidieh and the two horse-boats, he went down to deal 
with Suq ash Shuyukh, the chief trading centre of the district, 
which lay about three miles below the captured position. 
He arrived to find white flags flying, and after solemnly 
hoisting the British flag in the presence of Sir Percy Cox, the 
Chief Political Officer on the General’s staff, he returned up 
the river to reconnoitre the next position above. 

The enemy were found strongly entrenched on both sides 
of the Euphrates near Majinina creek, about six miles 
below Nasiriya.^ In the river itself, 8,000 yards below the 
position, was another obstacle formed by two steamboats 
and one of the Thomycroft launches, which had been sunk 
to block the channel, but so hastily that they proved to be 
easily passable and a reconnaissance could be carried out. 
The enemy had evidently been reinforced; both their outer 
flanks rested- on the marshes and their artillery was numerous 
and well emplaced. On such a position the flotilla could 
make no impression. The decks of the old stern-wheelers 
were already giving way under the recoil of the guns, and 
the 4’7-inoh guns in the horse-boats were too low down for 
direct firing, so that in spite of the higher calibre of our guns, 
we had no real superiority over the enemy. To make an 
attack still more hazardous the only approach to the position 
was along the river banks, which were no more than spits of 
dry land between the river and the marshes, and even they 
were cut at frequent intervals by dykes. General Gorringe, 

1 See Map 10. 
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therefore, decided to send back for the 12i.h Brigade i and 
two 6-inch ho-vvitzers. The water was falling fast ; only with 
the greatest difficulty could they be brought up through the 
Hammar lake, and it was not till the night of July 18-14 
that the attack could be delivered. 

Its success depended on an outflanking movement over 
the marshes on the right or western bank. The objective 
was a group of sandhills on which the right of the Majinina 
position rested. It could be reached by water, and as soon as 
the rest of the 30th Brigade had rushed the advanced enemy 
trenches at Shukhair, the 24th Punjabis began to move over 
the marsh in their heliums with the mountain guns. By dint 
of wading and paddling they managed to reach the sandhills, 
but found them too strongly held to be rushed, and before 
anything could be done swarms of Arabs could be seen 
coming down upon their left and rear out of the marshes, 
which made a retirement imperative. Though it was skiKully 
conducted it cost many casualties, nor could anything more 
be done. So long as the Majinina position was held in 
force it w'as impossible for the flotilla to advance in support 
of an attack on the trenches on the other side of the river, 
and General Gorringe decided to break off the operations. 

The situation was now critical. Owing to the intense 
heat sickness was rife and the effective strength of the force 
growing less every day. Moreover, the water was falling 
fast, so that communication with the base was getting very 
difficult. Nevertheless, there was nothing for it but to send 
for the third brigade,^ as well as more guns and howitzers 
and two aeroplanes, doubtful as it was whether they could 
get through. Still it was done. By superhuman labour in 
the fiery air they were forced through the slime of the lake 
bottom, and at da^vn on July 24 a new attack was begun. 

The opposing forces were now about equal, each side 
having about 5,000 men, but the preponderance of heavy 
artilleri’^ was with the British, and we also had a flotilla, 
an advantage difficult to overestimate against an enemy 
entrenched astride a river. Our aircraft, moreover, were 
able to give the General an accui’ate picture of what lay 
hidden in his front behind the palms that fringed the banks, 
and his plan was quickly formed. The Majinina position 
was to be attacked, this time on its left, where the lines bent 
back against the river. But here the unfordable mouth of 

* 2nd Bn, Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment, 67th and 00th 
Panjabis and 44th Merwara Infantry. 

® This was the 18th Indian Brigade : 2nd Bn. Norfolk Regiment; 110th 
Mabratta Light Infantiy and 120th Bajputana Infantry. 
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the creek had to be passed, an operation of no small difficulty, 
but means were at hand in the Sappers and Miners’ bridging 
barge. It was accordingly protected as well as possible, and 
the Suniana, just returned from repairing her steam pipe, 
was told off to the hazardous work of towing it into position. 
At dawn a concentrated fire of the naval and artillery guns 
was opened on the point of attack, and while it proceeded 
the 12th Brigade on the other bank advanced against the 
Maiyadi5'^a creek. Brilliantly led by the West Kents, the 
attack in an hour’s time (6.40), after heavy fighting, gave us 
the southern salient of the position, and the whole bend of 
the river opposite Majinina was soon in our hands. 

As the attack was seen to be progressing the 80th Brigade 
Avas ordered to advance from its trenches between Shuldiair 
and the river, with the Hampshire along the bank and the 
Gurkhas next. Simultaneously Lieutenant W. V. H. Harris 
in the Sumana made his way up-stream towing the bridging 
gear, and in spite of the storm of fire that met him he laid 
the barge accurately across the mouth of the creek. It was 
a brilliant performance and well worth the casualties it cost. 
The thirty-five Hampshire men that formed the guard and 
the fifty-five Sappers of the bridging train each lost tAventy of 
their number. Still, by 9.46 the bridge was completed, but it 
proved too difficult to use. So well, however, had the barge 
been placed on the mud that it stopped the floAv of water 
from the river, so that when the troops came up on the 
left they found the creek fordable, and by 10.0 the Avhole 

E osition was in our hands. At the same time the 12th 
brigade, which had been stopped by gun-fire owing to the 
palm trees preventing its oAvn artillery from seeing hoAV to 
support them, made another desijcrate rush and got across 
the Maiyadiya creek. 

Now was the time to pursue the retiring enemy, before 
they could establish themselves in the second position they 
had entrenched at the Sadanawiya creek, about a mile and 
a half higher up at a bend, where the Nasiriya reach is 
entered. But pursuit was difficult. The heat, the Avater- 
courses and a galling fire made it very arduous for the troops, 
and here was where the flotilla made itself decisively felt. 
By about one o’clock both brigades had advanced some 
2,000 yards beyond the positions they had taken up, and the 
Shushan and Sumana were nearly level Avith them. Below, 
the transport steamers were bringing on the artillery and 
begiiming to land the Norfolks for an attack on SadanaAwiya. 
This was still going on when it was reported that the ^emy 
were leaving the trenches. The Norfolks were immediately 
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re-embarked and the flotilla advanced. Whether the Turks 
had actually decided to abandon the position is uncertain, 
but the doubt was quickly settled by Captain Nunn laying 
the old Shushan close alongside the trenches and blazing into 
them at point-blank range with everything she carried. The 
Mcdjidieh with her two 18-pounders also came into action at 
1,000 yards, and even before the Norfolks could land the 
enemy were in full retreat. So, by the power of pursuit and 
rapid bringing up of reserves which the flotilla afforded, the 
retirement was turned into a rout. 

In similar circumstances on the Tigris Captain Nunn had 
immediately pushed on to take all advantage of the enemy’s 
demoralisation. He did so again. Labouring up the Nasiriya 
reach at the best speed the Shushan could paddle with the 
small craft in company, he was fired on by the remaining 
Thornycroft launch. She was quickly reduced to a burning 
wreck on the bank, and as white flags were flying over the 
town Captain Nunn held on to find the Commandant, but as 
he proceeded he was met by a heavy fire from the roof of 
the Turkish barraclcs, which wounded Lieutenant-Commander 
A. G. Seymour. As it was now too near dark to do anything, 
he could only fall back. Next morning a deputation of 
Arab inlmbitants came down to report the Tui'ks had all left 
and to invite us to occupy the place. 

With the consolidation of our hold on Nasiriya General 
Nixon found it possible to proceed to perfect our occupation 
of the Basra vilayet by an advance on Kut. Here, 120 
miles up the Tigris above Amara, Nur-ud-Din Bey was known 
to be concentrating a considerable force, and before long his 
activity became so menacing that by July 20 it was thought 
advisable to withdraw all our advanced posts north of 
Amara, but the “River Column,” that is the Comet and 
Shaitan, with two steamers carrying infantry continued to 
keep observation by patrolling up the river. 

So far the prospect of a further advance up the Tigris 
was not too promising, but the fall of Nasiriya immediately 
reversed the situation. For some time past the Government 
of India had been considering an advance on Kut, and they 
now applied for the movement to be sanctioned. Still in 
India at least it was not regarded as the last step on the way 
to Bagdad. The application was pressed on the ground that 
the capture of the place would complete and secure the 
occupation of the Basra vilayet, and at the same time, since 
it was the irrigation centre of the surrounding districts, it 
would mean so strong a control over the powerful Beni Lam 
tribe which had gone over to Nur-ud-Din that they would 
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not be able to disturb the oilfields or pipe line. The plan, in 
short, was presented as a necessary dei'ensive operation within 
the limits the Home Government had laid down. Yet the 
assent of Whitehall was not immediately forthcoming. 
General Nixon had said that in order to make sure he would 
require drafts to fill up his British battalions. His force was 
much reduced by sickness, besides the loss of the battalion 
sent to Bushire. The Government of India, in recommending 
the advance, was hoping for a brigade which had been sent 
from Egypt for the defence of Aden and was no longer required 
there. But seeing how urgent was the need of troops in the 
Near East, Lord Kitchener had to order it back to Egypt, and 
General Townshend could only be reinforced from Nasiriya 
and Ahwaz; or, in other words, by endangering the oil 
supply, about which the Admiralty were at the moment 
concerned more deeply than ever. Eventually, however, it 
was reluctantly agreed that the oilfields and pipe line could 
be left to the protection of the subsidised Bakhtiari, and on 
August 20 the Home Government sanctioned General Nixon’s 
plan. 

He had already begun his preparations. On July 28, 
three days after the fall of Nasiriya, the Turks were found to 
be falling back on Kut, and Ali Gharbi was again occupied 
to cover the concentration for the operation which he pro- 
posed.^ He knew the concentration must be a long process. 
The only line of advance was by the shallow bends of the 
Tigris, and the brigades from the Euphrates that were to 
join General Townshend had to be hauled back to Amara 
through the mud of Hanimar lake before they could begin 
to move northwards. 

While the weary movement was proceeding the expected 
trouble in the gulf had broken out. On July 12 the activity 
of the German agent had made itself felt by an attack of 
Tangistani tribesmen on our lines at Bushire; satisfaction 
was demanded from Persia : none was forthcoming, and on 
August 8 a proclamation was issued announcing our intention 
of occupying the whole Bushire island, including the native 
town and port, until reparation was forthcoming. Action 
was also taken to meet the menace of the Tangistani, Their 
headquartei’s seemed to be at a fortified village called Dilwar, 
twenty miles down the coast from Bushire, and during 
August 18-14 it was destroyed by a small combined force 
under Captain Wake, of the Juno, and Major C. E. H. Wintle 
(96th Berar Infantry), It was followed by the ships actively 
searching for Tangistani dhows along the coast and destroying 

1 Seu Map 1. 
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all that were found. On this service the Pyramus and 
Ddlhousie were ordered down to Bahrein with the Political 
Resident on board, and in the course of their search they 
visited the port of A1 Bida, whei-e on August 20 they forced 
the Turldsh garrison of Doha fort to evacuate it and hand 
over its armament and munitions to the local Sheikh of Katar.^ 

At Bushire the Tangistanis were again threatening trouble. 
The 96th Berar Infantry which formed its garrison had to be 
reinforced from Basra by a squadron of the 16th Cavalry and 
the 11th Rajputs, and now Mat a serious attack was clearly 
in the wind, counter-measures to meet it were carefully 
concerted between Captain Wake and Brigadier-General H. T. 
Brooldng, commanding the garrison. Joint staff rides were 
instituted and from time to time a naval brigade was landed 
to train and manoeuvre with the garrison. On September 9 
the thi’eatened attack took place on the British lines south of 
Bushire. The Dalhousie was still aw’ay in the Bahrein area, 
but the Jiino, Pyramus and Lawrence were on the spot, and a 
naval detachment of fifty men and the marines, under Captain 
G. Carpenter of the Royal Marine Light Infantry, was 
ashore. For .some hours the point of the lines which they 
occupied was hard pressed, but they held on till the infantry 
came up aud scattered the enemy with a bayonet charge. A 
cavalry charge completed the rout, and Bushire settled down 
again to its accustomed repose. 

Small as the operation was, the intense heat had made it 
very trying to the endurance of the force. In Mesopotamia 
it wasjcyen worse. With a thermometer varying from llO® 
to 116° in the shade, the laborious concentration of General 
Townshend’s force was at last nearing completion. To make 
inatters worse, the navigational diflBculties of the shrinking 
river increased daily, but by September 12 the whole division 
was assembled at Ali Gharbi. To this point the troops 
had been brought in the river craft, but now most of them 
had to march painfully along the dusty banks, while the 
flotilla and transport craft struggled up beside them. 

The naval section of the force was very weak, aud no 
longer under Captain Nunn. After Nasiriya he had been 
invalided to Ceylon. His successor. Captain C. Mackenzie, 
was also in hospital, and Lieutenant-Commander E. C. 
Cookson in the Comet was Senior Naval Ofiicer. One other 
gunboat, the Shaitan (Lieutenant Singleton), was with him 
and the launeh Sumana (Sub-Lieutenant L. C. P. Tudway), 
as well as four naval 4'7’s in horse-boats. But this .slender 

* Koitar lies about 100 miles froiu Bahreiu harbour down the west ooaBt 
of the gulf. It includes the villasoR of Doha and A1 Bida. 
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force was supplemented by two heavy batteries of Royal 
Garrison Artillery with 4-inch and 5-inch guns mounted in 
barges.i 

As the column moved forward the enemy’s advanced 
troops fell back before it, and by September 16 the village of 
Sannaiyat, some fifteen miles below Kut and seven miles 
from the Turkish position which covered it, had been reached. 
Here a halt of ten days had been made to allow of adequate 
air reconnaissance and give time for reinforcements to join. 
Most important of these were aircraft. One of the military 
machines had come down in the enemy’s lines and two 
others were badly damaged. Fortunately on September 6 
four seaplanes, which had done so much for the success of 
the final operations against the Konigsbei'g in the Rufiji 
river, reached Basra, under Squadron-Commander Gordon, 
and by dint of great exertions they were got off up the 
river in a week, and were able to give some assistance to 
the military airmen in providing General Townshend with 
the information he required. 

The Turkish position, which was found to be elaborately 
organised on the latest principles, lay astride the river.® On 
the right or southern bank it extended five miles into the 
desert along a line of mounds admirably adapted for defence 
and commanding a perfect field of fire. The river itself was 
completely blocked by a formidable boom constmeted of 
barges and wire cables and commanded at close range from 
either bank by guns and fire trenches. On the left or north 
bank the lines ran noz'thward for about seven miles, but 
their continuity was broken for over two mites by the Suwada 
swamp. The section between the swamp and the river was 
again broken for 1,000 yards by another swamp known as 
the “ Horseshoe,” so that tlie actual defensive front of this 
section was only 3,000 yards. Some three miles north of the 
Suwada marsh the position terminated in a well-designed 
system of redoubts, about 2,000 yards short of a third swamp, 
known as Ataba marsh. Here General Townshend saw the 
weak point of the position which the enemy seems to have 
regarded as practically impregnable to an;^hing he could 
bring against it. South of the Ataba marsh it could be 
turned, and if a frontal attack on tlie Horseshoe or central 
section could hold the enemy down and the boom could be 

1 86th. Battery: four 6-iach in barges; 104th Battery: two 4-iiioh in 
barges. The two &>rso- boats had been under Lieutenant-Conunaiuler Cookson, 
and Lieutenant M. A. B. Johnston, had been lent to eommand them 

when Lieutenant-Commander Cookson became Senior Naval Offieer, 

* See Map 11. 
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forced so as to permit of pursuit by the flotilla, there was a 
good prospect of annihilating Nur-ud-Din’s army and settling 
the fate of Mesopotamia at a blow. 

On each bank the enemy had a division with a bridge of 
boats five miles above the position and a reserve of four 
battalions close to it. On our side a similar bridge was to 
be thrown across the river*, for the plan the General had 
formed involved a rapid and secret transference of one of the 
two columns in which he had organised his force from the 
south bank to the north.^ 

Nur-ud-Din had, besides Iris reserve at the bridge, two 
divisions, each consisting of three two-battalion regiments, 
two regiments of cavalry, two squadrons of Anatolians and 
400 Camel Corps, with three heavy guns, two howitzers, eight 
quick-firing field guns and sixteen 15-po\mders, besides others 
more or less obsolete. He thus had twelve battalions against 
our fourteen, and was also slightly inferior in artillery. 

On September 26 an advance was made to Nukhailat, 
between three and four miles below the Turkish position, the 
main column, under Brigadier-General Delamain, marchiim 
by the south bank, and the other, mider Major-General C. L 
Frj^ going by river. On reaching Nukhailat they dis- 
embarked on the north bank and the bridging ti'ain rapidly 
tluew their boat bridge across the river. At dawn on the 
27th a preparatory attack on the Horseshoe position began 
under cover of the flotilla guns and artillery, while General 
Delamain demonstrated against the trenches on the south 
bank. By 2.30 the flotilla and artillery had so effectively 
silenced the enemy’s guns that General Fry had been able 
to establish himself ivith little loss 2,000 yards from the 
enemy’s ti'enches. At the same time the demonstration on 
the other bank was renewed and the troops began osten- 
tatiously to entrench. Then, as soon as it was dark, the 
whole column, with the exception of a bridge guard, silently 
crossed to the noilih bank, and by midnight was assembled 
at the south-east corner of the Suwada marsh. From this 
point, at 2.0 a,m. on the 28th, the enveloping attack began. 
Though unfortunately delayed by the brigade on the extreme 
right marching roimd the Ataba marsh instead of between 
it and the enemy’s redoubt, the attack succeeded in forcing 

’ General Townshend had only one division, the 6th Indian and half the 
30th Brigade. In Oolumn *' A ” ■were throe and a half squadrons of cavalry, 
two batter!^ Bnyal Field Artilleiy, one howitzer battery and two brigades of 
infantry. In Column “ B ” was one infantry brigade. With the divisional 
strength was s British, 264 officers and 2,767 menj Indian, 
mOo officors and 7,603 men— total 10,870, 'with twenty-eight guns and forty 
machine guns. .<0 6 j 
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the extreme left about 10.30, but General Fry’s column, 
which had been steadily working forward, had to be stopped 
till the flank attack developed further. 

While they were thus waiting, at eleven o’clock it was 
seen that the enemy on the south bank were moving a 
detachment to the Chahela mounds abreast General Fry’s 
force to enfilade this hnc. It was a dangerous movement, 
but the Turks had not counted with the flotilla. It at once 
moved up to close range, and quickly drove the enemy back 
to their entrenchments. General Fry’s column was thus left 
free from flank disturbance, but they still had long to wait. 
The day was exceptionally hot, and since 9.0 a.m. a strong 
wind had been raising clouds of dust that stopped all possi- 
bility of visual signalling. For the troops fighting on in the 
long turning movement the conditions were in the last degree 
trying; progress was slow, yet, in spite of the enemy’s 
stubborn resistance, the whole of the position north of the 
Suwada marsh was in our hands by 2.0 p.m. 

While the exhausted troops rested and reassembled at 
the west end of the swamp, before sweeping down on the 
rear of the Horseshoe position, the flotilla concentrated upon 
it to prepare for the culmination of General Pry’s frontal 
attack. In the frequent mirage and dust-laden air observa- 
tion was scarcely possible. Yet so effective was the fire, 
combined with that of the artillery ashore, that the enemy’s 
guns were silenced, and by 4'.80 his right was within nine 
hundred yards of the trenches between the Horseshoe and 
the Suwada marsh. It lacked only the appearance of General 
Delamain’s column for the final rush to be made, but as yet 
there was no sign of it. It had begun to move in time, but 
meeting with opposition had to fall back to replenish 
ammunition and seek for water. They failed to find any, 
and it was not till nearly 6.0 that, worn out with thirst and 
marching, they began finally to move southwards. At 5.80 
General Dclamain was able to send a message that he was 
about to turn east, when he was aware of a force advancing 
against him from the south. It seems to have been Turkish 
troops from the other side of the river whom the delay had 
given time to come up across the bridge, and there was 
iiothing to do but turn against them. Springing with new 
life at the prospect of a bayonet fight his men dashed 
forward, and in one magnificent rush completely routed the 
new-comers and captured four guns. It was only the rapid 
approach of night that permitted the remnants of the force to 
escape back to the river. There was now no more to be 
done. Utterly exhausted and parched with thirst the men 

VOT TTT. o 
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bivouacked on the ground they had won, and General Fry 
had to entrench five hundred yards short of his objective. 

But the Turkish position was obviously no longer tenable. 
The morning must see the enemy driven out of it, and now 
was the time for the flotilla to make the success decisive. 
The boom alone seemed to stand in the way, and General 
To^vnshend requested Lieutenant-Commander Cookson to go 
up and see what could be done with it. As soon as it was 
dark he started in the Comet with the other two gunboats, 
but though he proceeded without lights, he was met with a 
very heavy rifle and machine-gun fire from both banks. 
Steaming through it, he made to ram a dhow which lay in 
the centre of the boom between two iron barges. The dhow 
withstood the shock. Not to be baffled, he tried gun-fire, 
and then, as that would not sink her, he laid the Comet 
alongside and himself sprang upon the dhow, axe in hand, to 
try to cut the wire hawsei-s that secured her. It was a 
desperate attempt. The enemy were less than a hundred 
yards from him, and he fell almost at once, riddled with 
bullets. On board the Comet hardly a man was untouched, 
and the helpless gunboats, holding their ground long enough 
to sink the dhow % gunfire, retired downstream, and anchored 
for the night.^ 

Early next morning it was found that the Turks had 
evacuated the Horseshoe; the airmen a little later reported 
the whole force in full retreat, and the pursuit could begin. 
While the cavalry went after them by land. General Fry’s 
column embarked in the transport steamers, and led by 
the flotilla, under Lieutenant Singleton of the Shaitan, 
started upstream. The obstruction, being now undefended, 
was quickly cleared ; about 10*0 the gunboats were off Kut, 
and proceeded to chase two Tmkish steamers that could be 
seen making away. All seemed fair for turning the victory 
into a crusMng decision by cutting off Nur-ud-Din’s retreat, 
but here unexpected troubles began. As far as Kut, in spite 
of the low state of the river, there had always been water 
enough to make navigation comparatively easy, but once 
above the town they found themselves so beset by shoals 
that in the first twenhy-fom: hours the ships had covered 
little more than two miles. At daylight on the 80th the two 
steamers could still be seen, but the Shaitan had stuck fast 
close to Kut, the Sumana had broken both her rudders by 
grounding, and the Comet had to continue the chase alone. 
She could do no more, hoAvever, than force one of the retreating 

1 For his devoted aotion Lieutonant-Conunaiider Cooksoa was awarded a 
posthumous V.O. 
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steamers to drop two ammunition barges she was towing and 
hurry on out of range. The barges were captured by the 
cavalry, who came up with the enemy on October 1. The 
Turks were then found to be making an orderly retreat with 
an organised rearguard, which the cavalry could not touch, 
and they were forced to wait for the river column to 
come up. 

It now consisted of the Shailan and Comet with four 
steamers, in which were the General and a brigade. After four 
days’ grounding and steaming they reached Aziziya, ninety 
miles above Kut, but only to nnd that the enemy were already 
securely established in a long-prepared position at Ctesiphon, 
thirty miles below Bagdad, and that all hope of destro3dng 
Nur-ud-Din’s army was for the time at an end.^ True we 
had captured 1,700 prisoners and thirteen guns and inflicted 
heavy losses in men and material, and had the prestige of 
having broken a position deemed impregnable. At least it 
could be said that the vilayet of Basra had been finally 
cleared of the enemy, and the defensive objects of the 
expedition had been completely attained. 

With this General Nixon could not rest content. He at 
once announced that although the pursuit had failed, he felt 
strong enough to open a road to Bagdad, and that he 
proposed to concentrate for the purpose at Aziziya. The 
place was no more than fifty miles by a good road from 
Bagdad, but as it was also ninety miles by river above 
Kut, and about five hundred above the base at Basra, the 
proposal was received by the home authorities, both civil 
and military, with the gravest doubt. Assuming he could 
break through and occupy Bagdad, there seemed no possi- 
bility of his holding it against forces which in a month or 
two the Turks would be aole to bring to bear upon him from 
the adjacent theatres. On the other hand, the political 
importance of capturing the ancient Arab capital, if only as 
a means of isolating Persia from the dangerous activities of 
the German agents, was so great that the idea could not be 
lightly dismissed. The Government, therefore, immediately 
appointed an Inter-departmental Committee from the 
Admiralty, the General Staff and the Foreign and India 
Offices to consider the question of an advance on Bagdad in 
all its aspects, and meanwhile General Nixon was ordered to 
stand fast. 

But before the order reached him, new considerations of 
the profoundest import had arisen. The day the Committee 
was set up, October 5, was the day tliat General Nixon’s 

>• See Map 1, 
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advanced troops reached Aziziya, but it had hardly got to 
work on the multitudinous and complicated factors of the 
problem, when new ones still move intricate were introduced. 
For it so happened that October 5 was also the day on which 
the sudden resignation of M. Venizelos had broken to pieces 
the frail barrier we had been so laboriously constructing to 
stem the German push for Constantinople. With the hope 
of stopping the enemy short of his goal thus reduced to the 
slenderest proportions, Bagdad began to assume an import- 
ance second only to that of Constantinople itself. 

The reasons for sanctioning General Nixon’s plan had 
thus increased in strength. He was reporting that he had 
overcome the navigational difficulties above Kut by lightening 
the ships, using them to tow barges, and leaving the troops 
to march with the land transport. Firmly convinced that 
he could quickly push through to Bagdad, he knew he 
could not hold it without another fresh division. India 
declared she could not spare one; Egypt, being the reserve 
for the Near East, was in like case; and it was only from 
France a reinforcement could come. Before any decision 
was taken the question was again referred to General Nixon, 
The high military and political importance which the Home 
Government now attached to the capture of Bagdad and its 
continued occupation was put before him, and he was asked 
what force was necessary to carry out the policy. The reply 
was still that he had enough to beat Nur-ud-Din and take 
Bagdad, and that one more division with another cavalry 
regiment would enable him to hold it. The Government of 
India, watching with deepening anxiety the German propa- 
ganda which, centred at Bagdad, was growing active in 
Afghanistan, endorsed the opinion of the General on the 
ground that the man on the spot was the best judge, and 
only added that the reinforcements must arrive not more 
than a month after the city was occupied. 

In view of the extent to which General Nixon’s successes 
had depended on the support of the flotilla and the river 
transport, it is noteworthy that attention seems to have 
been almost entirely confined to the number of troops required. 
In the Viceroy’s dei^atch no special emphasis was laid on 
the difficulty of the flotilla giving support in the shallow and 
extraordinarily tortuous stretch of the river between Aziziya 
and Bagdad, or the vastly increased strain on the river 
transport that the occupation of the city would entail. It is 
true that General Nixon had applied for a considerable increase 
of river steamers. The Commander-in-Chief in India had 
endorsed his demand, but as they could not be obtained 
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locally, an urgent request was sent that they should be built 
in England. It was some time before the Admiralty knew 
of this ; and, when they did, tlieir assistance was necessarily 
limited to hastening the construction and delivery of the 
steamers, as the dockyards, already occupied to their utmost 
capacity, could not meet the requirements. Of all this, the 
Inter-departmental Committee appears to have been unaware, 
and in their report, which was completed on October 16, they 
took it for granted that the General had the necessary 
transport. Agreeing as to the political advantage of the 
venture, they concurred in the local view that it could be 
done with the force for which General Nixon stipulated, 
but advised that another Indian division should be held in 
readiness for eventualities. This conclusion, however, was 
expressly stated to rest on the understanding that the existing 
numbers of vessels on the Tigris was sufficient to enable the 
advance to be made and to ensure the supply of the advanced 
troops. Their caveat was natural enough, since they had 
nothing to reassure them on the point except General Nixon’s 
original allegation that he had overcome the navigational 
difficulties and knowledge that the new small “ China ” or 
“ Fly ” class gunboats were in course of erection at Abadan, 
and would before long begin to be available for protecting 
the river line of communication.^ This service, besides the 
safe transport of troops from Marseilles or Egypt to Basra, 
was all the Admiralty could contribute. Since the expedition 
had penetrated so far inland, they regarded it as in effect a 
military, and not a combined campaign. The puny flotilla 
could no longer provide tactical assistance of any real value 
and the transport steamers were under military direction. 

With these considerations before them the Government 
on October 14th endeavoured to come to a definite conclusion, 
but so many difficult technical points were raised on which 
authorities differed, both in regard to the Bagdad advance 

1 In November 1014, when Lord Usher returned to the Admiralty, be 
gave Messrs. Yarrow carte blanche to design and get built twenty-four gun- 
boats — twelve small ones known as the “ Yly ’’ class for policing the Tigris, 
and twelve larger ones (named after inscots) for the Pannhe. During con- 
struction they were given the camouflage designation of “ China ’* gunboats. 
As the smalloT ones were completed they were shipped out in sections to the 
Persian Gulf, and were now being rapidly put together by Messrs. Yarrow’s 
men at the Anglo-Persion Oil Company’s works at Abadan. Each carried a 
4-inch gun, one 12-pounder, one 0-pounder, a 2-ponnder pom-pom and four 
Maxims, but being designed originally for police work against the Arabs, they 
had nothing but bullet-proof protection. Eor stem wheels, however, was 
substituted a less vulnerable propeller working in a tunnel in the hull, an 
original device by which was solved the problem of oombininga big diameter 
screw with shallow draught They were fitted with good wireless installations. 
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and subsidiary operations from Alexandretta in support of 
it, that a decision "was postponed to give time for the General 
Staff, in conjunction with the Naval War Staff, to furnish a 
full appreciation on the existing and prospective situation in 
Syria and Mesopotamia, the Syrian outlook being also vital 
to the security of Eg3'pt. The result of the report was to 
rule out Alexandretta on naval grounds. With the resources 
at their disposal the AdinU’alty declared that another line of 
operations in the Near East was out of the question so long 
as the Dardanelles operations continued. Descents at various 
points on the coast further south were more within their 
capacity, but only if the operations were limited to raids to 
hamper a Turkish advance on Egypt. . , . . . 

Over and above their confession of inability to maintain 
yet another line of communication, they specially deprecated 
a repetition of the difficulties they were suffering at the 
Dartknelles, where the supply beaches were under shell fire 
and open to submarine attack. In their opinion no combined 
expedition should be sanctioned unless it was practically 
certain that enough ground could be seized by the military 
covering force to ensure the landing-places immunity from 
artillery fire. On the other hand, the occupation of Bagdad 
was declared by the General Staff to be feasible on the 
assumption that two Indian divisions could be added to 
General Nixon’s force by the end of the year, but it should 
not be occupied if it was likely that for political reasons the 
place could not be abandoned at any moment. In any 
event, if no Allied army was to be landed at Alexandretta, 
they recommended that the military authorities should be 
empowered to withdraw — ^whatever the political advantages 
of holding the place — ^if on military grounds its occupation 
was considered to involve unwarrantable risk. Otlienyise 
the operations should be limited to a raid with the object 
of rendering it useless as a base. The contribution of the 
Admiralty to the problem was necessarily small. They 
could guarantee the safe transport of the two divisions to 
Basra, but the date by which they could move them would 
depend upon what other calls were made upon the limited 
supply of transports. They could also guarantee the effective 
patrol of the Tigris with the new gunboats as they came 
forward, and assist to a limited degree with seaplanes, but 
that was aU. 

After a full discussion in the light of this appreciation 
and the report of the Inter-departmental Committee, on 
October 21 the whole question as it was now displayed was 
referred to India. Special emphasis was laid on the proba- 
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bility that the Germans could not now be prevented from 
breaking through to Constantinople and that our prospects 
in Gallipoli were most uncertain. The Arabs, too, were 
wavering and inclining to join the Turks, and a striking 
success in the East was urgently needed. The reply of the 
Viceroy was that the situation in the Near East as now 
explained to him proved conclusively the need for action in 
the Middle East. For the Government of India the pros- 
pect of a German break-through into Asia had a special 
significance. The activity of German agents in Pensia was 
for them an increasing pre-occupation. Should the enemy 
succeed in bringing it under their domination the neutral 
attitude of Afghanistan might become rmtenable, and the 
inevitable reaction on Indian unrest was a picture that no 
one cared to contemplate. From the Viceroy’s point of view, 
therefore, the political outlook was now so distiu'bing that it 
swept away all hesitation he had felt in accepting the 
military view that the operation was not beyond their power. 
Given a reinforcement of two divisions, the balance of risk 
obviously dictated the occupation of Bagdad with the least 
possible delay. The Govenunent reply, which went out on 
October 28, was to tell General Nixon that if he was satisfied the 
force he had immediately available was strong enough, he 
might march on the coveted city.^ With this telegram the 
Government finally abandoned the defensive idea to which the 
Mesopotamian operations had hitherto been restricted, and, 
with their hands forced by the German thrust into the 
Balkans, committed themselves to a counter offensive from 
which there could be no turning back till the issue of the 
war in Asia was decided. 


* Mesopotamia Commission Heport, p. 24. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE DOOM OF GALLIPOLI AND THE BATTLE OF CTESIPHON 

In view of the adventurous decision to attempt the 
occupation of Bagdad it was obviously desirable to keep 
the Turks occupied as fully as possible with the defence of 
their capital, and here it was that our Mesopotamian policy 
and that of the French in the Balkans came most gravely 
into conflict. Ever since the failure at Suvla a general 
conviction had been growing that only two courses were open 
to us in the Near East : we must cither push on in increased 
force or abandon the attempt to open the Dardanelles. 
Now, committed as we were by the importunity of our ally 
to more than we had ever eontemijlatea in the Balkans, the 
necessary increase of force for Gallipoli was not to be found, 
and for all but the determined men on the spot and those at 
home who had seen in the ancient seat of Empire the decisive 
theatre of the W'ar, evacuation was becoming defined os the 
only possible alternative. Not for the first time had a 
mysterious destiny seemed at the last moment to intervene 
to save the Turk from what not once nor twice in the past 
century had threatened to end his history as a great power, 
and once more the grip of destiny was holding fast. 

The time had come when a final decision could no longer 
be deferred. On that decision would turn the future drift 
of the war not only for ourselves, but for the whole alliance, 
and on the course taken might well depend the issue — 
victory or defeat. The question itself was beset with every 
kind of difficulty w'hich can complicate the direction of a 
war conducted by allies against allies, and for some time 
PMt it had been growing evident that the machinery of our 
higher direction was not sufiiciently well designed to deal 
with the ever-increasing intensification and complexities of 
the struggle. Tliis conviction had just come to a head. 

On November 2 the Prime Minister announced that hence- 
forward the war would be directed by a new War Council to 
consist of from_ three to five members of the Cabinet, To 
this body, sitting from day to day and assisted by such 
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experts as they should call in to advise them, was to be 
entrusted the control of all our war activities. They would 
have authority to deal with the “ daily exigencies of the 
State ” without reference to the Cabinet as a whole, but 
when any substantial change of policy or a new departure 
was in question Cabinet confirmation of their decision would 
be necessary. This arrangement had been the constitutional 
practice during the great wars of the past, when the com- 
paratively small Cabinets of those days had been found too 
large for the rapid discharge of current war business. To 
some extent it had been used in the present war in the shape 
of various committees of the Cabinet, the most important 
of which had been the Dardanelles Committee, but it was 
not till this time that the old practice was fully revived and 
placed on a permanent footing. 

The original members of the Council, which was known 
officially as the “ War Committee,” were the Prime Minister 
(Mr, Asquith), in the chair; Mr. Balfour (First Lord of the 
Admiralty); Lord Kitchener (Secretary of State for War); 
Sir Edward Grey (Foreign Secretaiy); and Mr. Lloyd 
George j^inister of Munitions), with Colonel Hankey as Secre- 
tary. Their first meeting was on November 3. It was 
attended by the Prime Minister, Lord ICitchener and Mr. 
Balfour, to consider the question of evacuating Gallipoli in 
the light of the latest information. It was on this question 
that General Monro was now concentrating his attention, as 
all our military policy in the Near East hinged upon it. 
On October 81, after conferring with the Corps Commanders 
and making a short visit to each sector, he hod telegraphed a 
very unfavourable account of the situation. In his view the 
troops were too much exhausted and had lost too many 
officers to make a further effort with any prospect of success, 
and he had no hesitation in advising evacuation. Next day, 
however, came a message from General Maxwell, who, as 
being responsible for the defence of Egypt, strongly urged 
that we should hold on if possible. General Monro was then 
(November 1) asked to report whether the three Corps 
Commanders were of the same mjinion as himself. The 
reply had just come to hand. General Birdwood, while 
admitting the gravity of the situation, shrank from the loss 
of prestige and loss of life that evacuation would probably 
entail. He was, therefore, opposed to evacuation unless 
we could strike elsewhere immediately, and he did not see 
where a blow was possible. General Byng at Suvla thought 
that as things stood a voluntary withdrawal from his section 
was possible without much loss, but later on, if German 
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reinforcements arrived, a retirement would be compulsory and 
very costly. General Davies at Ilelles expressed agreement 
with General Monro, who reiterated his original conclusion. 

The divergence of military oijinion was embarrassing 
enough, but Ministers were also confronted with an equally 
wide divergence from the naval side, and this was the 
more embarrassing, since it was most pronounced amongst 
the highest authorities on the spot. The War Committee 
had before it a carefully considered appreciation which 
the Eastern Mediterranean Naval Staff had been working 
at for months, and it contained a detailed plan by which 
they were confident another attempt to force the Straits 
would succeed. From the experience they had gained, 
and counting on all the increased resources that were now 
at their disposal, especially in ammunition, monitors and 
aircraft, as well as their greatly improved mine-sweeping 
sendee, they felt no doubt that with a few more obsolete 
battleships and some minor reinforcements the difficulties 
which led to the original failure could be overcome. In 
this view Admiral Wemyss fully concurred, but Admiral de 
Robeck was less sanguine. In his eyes the plan, good as 
it was, was certainly attended with high risk, while he was 
unable to see any definite advantage to which it could lead 
even if it attained the highest degree of success that could 
be expected. In short, the certain risk seemed to him out 
of all proportion greater than any salutary effect the venture 
could have on the course of the war. The principle on which 
he reasoned was sound, and with reluctance he felt he must 
make it quite dear that he could not recommend the 
adoption or the Staff plan. 

Yet with this expression of opinion he could not rest 
content. The moving spirit of the proposed scheme was his 
Chief of Staff, Commodore Roger Keyes, and it was endorsed 
by Admiral Wemyss. For both men he had the highest regard 
and with both he had always worked in the closest harmony. 
Simply to overrule their considered and confident opinion was 
more than his position seemed to warrant. In any case he 
felt it only right that in a matter of such capital importance, 
the Admiralty, in making its final decision, should be placed 
in fiUl possession of the weighty opinions which were opposed 
to his own, and that this mould be done in the fullest and 
most forcible manner, he took a step to which few men in 
his position would have risen. It was to send home his 
Chief of Staff, that he might lay his plan before the Admiralty 
and freely explain the situation as he and Admiral Wemyss 
S' w it. 
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This was decided on October 19, on the eve of the bombard- 
ment of the Bulgarian coast. Waiting only to see the 
operations thi’ough, Commodore Keyes started for London, 
and arrived there late on the 28 th. No time was then lost 
in laying his scheme before the Naval War Staff. The 
general idea on which it rested was to rush the Straits by 
surprise at dawn with two squadrons under support of a 
third. The first squadron, consisting of ten of the best 
battleships, with eight sloops and ten destroyers for sweeping, 
would engage the forts inside below the ICephez minefield. 
The second squadron would be composed of five or six old 
battleships, two cmisers of the “Theseus” class and eight 
destroyers, and would go straight for the minefield. If possible 
the squadron would also contain some of the special service 
ships — ^that is, the old merchant steamers disguised to 
look like battleships which Lord Fisher had ordered for 
liis North Sea project. The ships that survived the minefield 
would then rush the Narrows, accompanied by sloops and 
destroyers to set up a smoke screen, and proceed to sink the 
Nagara net barrage and destroy any minelayers that might 
be encountered. Meanwhile the third squadron, comprising 
all the monitors, the Swi/tsure and the heavy cruisers ofi 
the western shore of the peninsula, would be firing over the 
land, with all the heavy guns registered on the Narrows 
forts. With this assistance it was hoped that at least half 
of the second squadron would be able to reach security at 
Pasha Liman harbour, above Nagara, from which they 
would proceed to engage the Narrows forts in reverse, while 
the first squadron attacked from below. If at the same 
time the army could develop an attack, or at least make a 
demonstration in force, to wlu'ch the first and third squadrons 
would give full support with their secondary armament, 
success, he felt, would be assured. The plan concluded 
with detailed arrangements for maintaining the successful 
ships in the Marmara and a scheme of operations by which 
all communication with Gallipoli both by sea and land 
could be effectually cut. 

Daring as was the conception, it seemed at least the only 
way in which success could be snatched from the failure. 
To every one at home, except the strictest adherents of 
continental war doctrine, it was clear that even partial 
success would profoundly affect the course of the war, and 
the War Staff, without committing themselves to the details 
of the plan, thought that something of the kind might have to 
be done, but as combined action of the army wm, in their 
opmion, essential, nothing could be decided till General 
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Monro’s report came to hand. By the time it arrived the 
effect of Commodore Keyes’ advocacy had gone far to 
convince the immediately responsible Ministers that he 
had found a -way out of the impossible situation. The 
result was that when on November 8 the War Committee 
met, they found it impossible to accept General Monro’s 
opinion out of hand. The effect of the Commodore’s presenta- 
tion of his own project on Lord Kitchener was to stiffen to 
apparent rigidity his determination not to sign an order for 
evacuation. If the Admiralty were ready to sanetion the 
new plan, he was ready to back them with the army and 
to give General Birdw'ood the command. Still the funda- 
mental technical factors were too uncertain to warrant 
Ministers coming to an irrevocable decision. The problem, 
moreover, now presented itself as a balance of risk which 
could only be measured in the light of the political situation, 
and was far too complex to be decided on an appreciation 
made on military grounds alone. A much wider view was 
required, and to obtain it they decided to request Lord 
Kitchener to go out in person and report on the whole 
situation, including Egypt.^ Taking Paris on the way, 
where he found the French High Command as strongly 
opposed to evacuation as he was himself, he reached Marseilles 
on November 7. Here the Dartmouth was waiting to take 
him to Alexandria, but at the last moment a request reached 
him to proceed direct to Mudros. 

It was not till this day that Commodore Keyes started 
to return, for at Lord Kitchener’s request he had waited till the 
despatch of naval reinforcements was definitely assured. 
Having been authorised to impart the scheme to the French, 
in passing through Paris he saw Admiral Lacaze, the Minister 
of Marine, who embraced the idea with enthusiasm, and 
promised to support the operation with six old battleships. 
With the assurance of French support he continued his way, 
feeling sure that the idea of evacuation was now dead. 

Meanwhile, Admiral de Robeck, who had been oi’dered 
to detail a flag officer to command the naval forces at 
Salonica, was reporting that the port and its commimications 
were quite unfit to receive or supply so large a force as was 
intenried. All his efforts to improve matters were being 
obstructed by the Greeks, and until we took the place out 
of their hands it could not be regarded as a safe base. The 
possible necessity of coercing Greece by naval pressure was 
a burning question of the moment, and on November 4, the 
day after the War Committee considered Commodore Keyes’ 
Dardanelles Commission Report, II., p, 66. 
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plan, Admiral de Robeck was informed that four battleships 
were coming out under Rear-Admiral S. R. Fremantle, to 
be used as a detached squadron as desired. He was also 
told that his light forces were to be strengthened by four 
destroyers and two submarines. 

The following day Admiral de Robcck, whose health for 
some time past had been giving way under the strain of his 
long and arduous command, was granted leave to come 
home for a long-needed rest, but he was requested to wait 
at Mudros till Lord Kitchener arrived. At the same time 
the fluid condition of opinion at home on the burning 
question was indicated by instructions that, before sailing, 
he should arrange for the officer left in charge to be ready for 
an urgent appeal from the army to co-operate with them, 
and that this might entail an attempt to force the Straits. 
To tills extent the plan which Commodore Keyes had 
brought home had made its impression, but at the same 
time Admiral de Robeck was warned that nothing was yet 
decided and the secret preparations for evacuation were not 
to be taken in hand. It was a case, in fact, of arranging for 
every eventuality, and he was to be careful to keep sufficient 
light craft at Mudros so that any sudden and large call for 
tugs and lighters could be met. In reply he said that a 
joint naval and military committee was at work on plans 
for evacuation, and added his final opinion on the questions 
at issue. So far as he was aware the position of the army 
was not at present critical, but he and his staff agreed that 
unless it was established that a definite object was to be 
gained by a portion of the fleet forcing its way through to 
the Marmara, the sacrifice entailed would be a grave error, 
since it was likely to leave him too weak for safeguarding 
the army at Gallipoli and Salonica. 

This was a very serious consideration. In the Mediter- 
ranean the security of the transport routes was becoming 
as haunting a preoccupation as it had lately been in Home 
waters. The enemy’s submarines were again very active, 
particularly along the African coast from Algiers to 
Alexandria, and the need of small craft to deal with them 
was increasing. To make matters worse it was known on 
November 7 that the French submarine Turquoise had been 
captured in the Marmara intact and had been taken into 
the Turkish service. On the same day the Germans 
announced that om own BSO had been sunk. At the 
time there seemed no connection between the two losses. 
As we have seen, Lieutenant-Commander Warren had taken 
the E 80 up on October 17, three days before the 
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Turquoise had started. He was known to have begun well, 
but nothing had been heard of him since the 30th. Two or 
three days later he had met his fate. How it happened 
was still a mystery, but a month later it leaked out that 
when the two boats met they arranged a rendezvous near 
Rodosto and then separated.^ The Turquoise very soon 
afterwards ran aground under a Turkish battery and was 
forced to surrender. Practically intact she was taken up to 
Constantinople, and in her captain’s cabin was found a book, 
which he had forgotten to destroy, giving the rendezvous 
with E20. In the Bosporus was the German submarine 
VB 14 undergoing repair. In twenty-four hours she was 
made ready for sea and proceeded to the fatal spot. There 
she found E 20 lying unsuspecting on the surface. Without 
difficulty the German was able to stalk her and get in a 
torpedo at less than 3,000 jwds. She sank at once, and of 
her crew only nine men, including her commanding officer, 
could be saved.'^ These losses left us with only one submarine 
in the Marmara — Ell — which Commander Nasmith had 
brought up on November 6 for another cruise, and for over 
a month he kept up the disturbance single-handed. 

The extent to which we could continue to control the 
Turkish communications •with Gallipoli by sea was a question 
which closely affected that of our ability to maintain a hold 
on the peninsula. On tliis main point Lord Kitchener 
quickly convinced himself. After his first inspection he 
came to the conclusion that as things stood — ^that is, so long 
as the enemy "ft'as not reinforced by German troops and guns — 
our men had nothing to fear, but, on the other hand, what 
he had seen convinced him that the fleet could never break 
through to the Marmara. As it was on its ability to do so 
that depended the power of preventing the Turks being 
reinforced from Germany, liis determination never to sign 
an order for evacuation seems to have been shaken. His 
objection to confessing failure was at least so far overcome 
that he was now willing to assent to a withdrawal provided 
the evacuation W'as accompanied by a telling blow against 
the Turks elsewhere. Such an enterprise, it will be remem- 
bered, had al’ways been his preference, and now, as ever, 
in common with other high authorities, the dominating 
consideration that he had in mind was the loss of prestige 
which a simple confession of failiure would involve aU over 
the East and the consequent perilous situation which would 

Sro Map 3. 
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arise in Egypt. From the first he had seen in Alexandretta 
the best objective for our Expeditionary Force, where at 
the nodal point of the Turkish railway system our position 
both in Egypt and Mesopotamia could be most effectively 
supported. French opposition to the project had turned 
the scale against its adoption, but now he thought that he 
had found a way out. On the opposite shore of the Gulf of 
Alexandretta lay the small but well-sheltered port of Ayas. 
Being beyond the extreme confines of Sjnria, it was well 
out of the French sphere of interest, and close by, at 
Adana, was a point where the main Turkish lino of communi- 
cation was equally vulnerable. With two divisions and 
8,000 cavalry that were available from Egypt he believed 
the port could be seized, and as soon as it was in our hands 
the evacuation of Gallipoli could safely begin. Admiral 
de Robeck reported that at their first conference the Generals 
were unanimously in favour of this solution of the difficulty, 
and that he believed the extra burden it would lay on the 
navy was not an insuperable difficulty. 

At the Admiralty the design was received with grave 
misgiving. There, where the needs of every theatre met in 
never-ceasing importunity, it was felt tliat the new idea 
would strain their anti-submarine resources to breaking 
point. A new base like Mudros would have to be established, 
a new line of conununication would be entailed, and by no 
means could they see their way to providing the small craft 
for their protection for two or three months, if then. 

In the War Committee there was no less doubt. At 
the moment the chief anxiety was the attitude of Greece. 
It had recently grown so suspicious and even menacing that 
it was a serious question whether the Salonica troops would 
be extricated from the precarious position in which General 
Sarrail’s adventurous advance had placed them without 
adopting the French proposals for drastic coercive action 
with the fleet forthwith. Such high-handed action against 
a neutral our own Government could not regard as justified 
by the undefined situation. They could go no further than 
to inform the French Government that, unless Greece 
declared she would demobilise or agree not to molest the 
Allied troops in their withdrawal from Serbia and Salonica, 
we were ready to apply coercion and to settle the method 
of applying it in immediate conference between the French 
Naval Staff and oUr own. 

The existing state of affairs at Salonica naturally added 
weight to the objections which were generally held at home 
to the Ayas project. By the General Staff it was argued 
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that wliile Ayas and Alcxandrctta were nodal points of the 
Turkish railway system, and, as such, important objectives, 
they were, for the same reason, the points where it was 
easiest for the Turks to coneentrate against a descent. 
Consequently, although the first landing might be easy, 
subsequent developments would be sure to involve a greater 
pi’oportion of our land and sea forces than we could spare. 
It would be far better, then, if we withdrew the Dardanelles 
force to Egypt and defended the line of the canal at the 
extreme end of the enemy’s diflicult lines of commimication, 
with no new line of our own to protect. Moreover, when 
the winter was over and the desert impassable, Egypt 
would be safe for eight months and the troops could be used 
wherever they were wanted. Finally was formulated the 
real objection to Lord Kitchener’s plan. It was that we 
must retain the power of concentrating our utmost strength 
in the main theatre at a favourable moment. But as decisive 
action in France could only be hoped for if the Russian 
armies were making a simultaneous effort along their own 
front, it was not clear how a favourable moment could arise 
so long as Turkey was barring the only practicable line by 
which the Western Powers could restore tne fighting force of 
Russia. Still, the doctrine of the main theatre had too 
strong a hold not to dominate the situation. It was decided, 
therefore, to telegraph these views to Lord Kitchener, and 
beyond ordering a division which was about to proceed to 
Salonica to stand fast in Egypt, no decision was to be taken 
till his reply was received. 

It came promptly, and in unequivocal terms. Seizing 
at once upon the most obvious fault in the General 
Staff appreciation, he pointed out that to treat the canal 
as the defence of Egypt was bad politics as well as 
bad strategy. On the technical objections to his alternative 
plan he urged that the staff at home were obviously 
misinformed, both as to the number of troops the Turks 
could concentrate at Ayas and also as to the nature of the 
terrain, which would demand a much smaller force for holding 
it than they assumed. Moreover the political considerations 
were in this case far more important than the military. To 
retire from Gallipoli and do notliing would be to leave 
the Germans free to develop their plans in the East and 
to throw the Arabs into their arms, with fatal results, not 
only to our own position in Asia and lEgypt, but also to tlie 
French and Italian possessions in North Africa. 

Admiral de Robeck had also been asked for his opinion. 
Seeing that his mistrust of the new scheme for forcing the 
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Straits and his unwillingness to admit complete impotence 
were as strong as ever, Tie as promptly replied that he was 
fully prepared to do all that was possible to co-operate in 
Lord Kitehener’s plan. The iiroposed base in the Gulf of 
Alexandretta he regarded as far easier to protect than 
Mudros, and fax handier for giving tactical support to the 
army than Gallipoli. The only doubt he felt arose from 
the attitude of the Greeks at Salonica. There, in his opinion, 
lay the most serious danger, but if that were settled the 
rest would be comparatively easy. 

On the day (November 14) that his telegram reached the 
Admiralty another went out to him to say that steps were being 
taken by the French and British Governments to frame a note 
to Greece and to back it with a naval demonstration by an 
Allied squadron in Salonica Bay. As it was in the French 
sphere a French Admiral would command, and he was 
immediately to organise a squadron to join him. Till all 
was ready the note would not be presented, nor would 
an3d;hing be done till the time limit of the ultimatum expired. 
Then, if the reply was unfavourable, the Greek fleet was 
to be destroyed. 

Here, then, was a further complication standing in the 
way of the quick decision for which Lord Kitchener was 
pressing. One step, however, the War Committee now took 
towards clearing the board. On November 16 they came 
provisionally to the conclusion that the Ayas project should 
be dropped. In view of the danger of a new miutary commit- 
ment in the Near East while the situation at Salonica was 
so imcertain, and of the naval difficulties of a new line of 
communication, and finally of the objection of the military 
authorities and the French Government, his bold project 
seemed inadmissible. He was at once informed that our 
whole policy in the Near East was to be discussed at 
a conference with the French which was to meet in Paris 
on November 17. 

It had been called at the instance of General JofiEre 
with the main object of considering the whole tangled 
situation, and generally to co-ordinate the efforts of the two 
allies. Its conclusions were that no new line of operation 
in the Near East was possible and that our two divisions 
which had been ear-marked for strengthening the Mediter- 
ranean Expeditionary Force, and on wliich Lord Kitchener 
was coxmting for his coup de main at Ayas, should go direct 
to Salonica. Meanwhile the evacuation of Gallipoh was to 
await the final appreciation of Lord Kitchener and Colonel 
Girodon, whom the French had sent out for the purpose. As 
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for the note to Greece, it was not to be presented till Salonica 
was rendered safe from surprise by the Greek army and the 
eventual retreat of the Anglo-French forces secured, nor until 
the necessary naval measures for enforcing the note had been 
taken. It was further decided to set up an Allied Standing 
Council -with a permanent stall in close touch with the naval 
and military staffs of the tw'o countries to secure better 
co-ordination between the Entente Powers. It was to be 
composed, in the first instance, of the British and French 
Prime Ministers and such expert members as they deemed 
necessary. Its office Avas to advise the tu'o Governments, 
but Italy and Russia were to be invited to participate in 
the arrangement. 

This AA'as the end of the Ay as project, but, so far, 
notliing had been settled about Gallipoli, nor did Lord 
Kitchener see his Avay to gmng a final opinion till the 
question of Greece was cleared up. The naval preparations 
for enforcing the intended ultunatum were Avell advanced, 
but as a last chance of weaning the harassed King from the 
influence of his Germanophile staff our Minister at Athens 
was suggesting that Lord Kitchener, who was coming to 
Salonica, should go on to Athens and see if he could not 
open the King’s eyes to the mistake he Avas making in 
assuming a German victory as a foregone conclusion. It 
looked like a forlorn hope, but the mission Avas one for whieli 
Lord Kitchener’s peculiar diplomatic poAver was well adapted, 
and the suggestion was adopted. This AA’as on November 18, 
and next day, in reply to his request for instructions as to the 
line he should take, the Prime Minister told him he was to 
make it clear Ave were not attempting to foi’ce Greece to join 
the Allies against Germany, but that any attempt to intern or 
disarm our retiring troops would be taken as an act of war. 
Further, he should try to convince the King that Germany was 
going to lose the war, that Russia and ourselves Avere ordy 
beginning, and that our determination to win Avas unchanged 
by recent reverses. Our vast resources as yet had hardly 
been touched, and tliis view he was to press as strongly as 
possible. As this was Lord Kitchener’s oAV’n unshakable 
opinion, no man could do it better, and he was completely 
successful.^ The impression he made AA’as deep and lasting; 
every undertaking we required was given, the unmolested 
retirement of General Sarrail’s force Avas promised, as well 
as all we required for making Salonica safe as a base, and 
the embarrassing need for Adolent naval action passed away. 

With the Near Eastern problem so far simplified it was 
* ArthBr, Life of Lori Zitehener, HI., pp. 197-204, 
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possible to come to a conclusion about the Dardanelles, 
Just as Lord Kitchener was leaving Mxidros for Athens he 
had received word that the conference had vetoed his Ayas 
project, and had been asked if he could not now give a 
considered opinion on the burning question of Gallipoli. 
It was on November 22, after he had returned to Mudros 
and had held a further combined conference with Admiral 
de Robeck and the Generals, tluit ho at last gave a reluctant 
opinion for evacuation.’- In his view the Salonica venture, 
into which we had been drawn against our better judgment, 
left no other course open. But for that he believed we 
could have stopped the German designs in Egjqjt, either by 
turning the Turkish right from Suvla or by breaking in 
from the Gulf of Alexandretta, Entangled as we were in 
the Balkans, neither operation seemed possible, and we 
now had to face the necessity of defending Egypt in Egypt, 
a task so formidable in the eyes of all who knew the political 
situation, that it must inevitably compromise the possibility 
of a serious offensive on the Western Front in the Spring. 
So it was he saw the future. His recommendation was 
that the troops withdrawn from Gallipoli should in the 
first instance remain at Imbros, Tenedos and Mytileni, 
where they would still menace the Turkish communications 
and hold back considerable forces in Asia Minor. He was 
therefore of opinion that Suvla and Anzac should be 
evacuated at once, but that, on naval grounds, HeUes 
should be retained at least for the present. 

On this telegram a prolonged discussion took place next 
day (November 23) in the War Committee. They had also 
before them a carefully considered appreciation by the 
General Staff and another from the Admiralty. That of 
the General Staff, while frankly admitting the extreme 
complexity of the problem, concluded regretfully with the 
opinion that the military reasons for the evacuation out- 
weighed all others, but that, on naval considerations, HeUes 
might be retained for the present provided it was tactically 
suitable to be the last point evacuated. Admiral de Robeck 
was for its retention, mainly on the ground that if it were 
abandoned it would be practically impossible to prevent 
the enemy using the Dardanelles as a submarine base. 
With aU the relevant considerations fully before tliem the 
War Committee in the end decided to advise the Cabinet 
that on military grounds the Gallipoli peninsula should be 
evacuated and that the naval advantages of a permanent 

* The Admii'al took no mrt in the disciission. Ho left the oonfearence 
aa auon as it appeared that the questions at issuo were purely miliiaiy. 
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occupation of Hclles were outweighed by the military 
disadvantages it involved.^ 

For the navy it was a severe blow. The idea of 
holding on to Helles was one which Admiral de Robeck 
had been urging ever since he had been instructed to prepare 
for a possible evacuation. For him Helles was on quite a 
different footing from Suvla and Anzac. Were it abandoned 
the Turks could quickly mount heavy guns at the mouth 
of the Straits and permanently deny entrance to the fleet. 
Not only %vould it be impossible to keep up the menace of 
seizing the Dardanelles, but a submarine base could be 
established at a point where it would be most disturbing 
to our Near Eastern operations. Now he did not conceal 
his regret that even Suvla and Anzae were to be given up. 
This was not, he said, favoured by the navy, but was entirely 
a military necessity, in which the navy must co-operate if 
wanted. "WTien asked if he concurred in the military 
decision, he replied on November 25 that he could not 
understand it. This was his last word before he started 
home for the short leave which was now indispensable for 
the restitution of his health. 

Admiral Wemyss, who for some time past had been 
engaged in working out evacuation plans, was left in command 
to carry them to completion. But, as we have seen, he 
fully shared Commodore Keyes’ belief in another attempt 
to break through, and was even more firmly opposed 
than his chief to letting go anything that had been so 
hardly won, and he clutched resolutely to the last threads 
of hope. The word had not yet been given, and his first 
act was to beg that it should be held up till he had been 
able to consult further with the Generals and prepare a naval 
appreciation. The point upon which he now insisted was 
the dangers of a winter evacuation, which he said he could 
only regard with the gravest misgiving. For this view he 
had good grounds. At the end of October the weather 
had broken, with a south-westerly gale, which in the early 
hours of November 1, besides doing much other dam^e, 
had driven the destroyer Louis ashore in Suvla Bay. Rir 
several days it prevented all attempts to salve her, and she 
became a total loss. For the next three weeks strong 
south-west winds were almost incessant, culminating on 
November 22 in a heavy gale, which blew for thirteen hours 
and played havoc with the piers and small craft, and even 
broke the back of one of the blockships that formed the 
makeshift harbour at Kephalo. As this was the advanced 
^ Dardanelles Oornmission JBevorl, n., p. 67. 
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base for the evacuation. Admiral de Robeck had reported 
the damage before leaving, with a request for old battle- 
ships or cruisers to be sunk for the better protection of the 
piers and beaches, and Admiral Wemyss was requested to 
send in an appreciation explaining his views without delay. 

It came to hand on November 28 , While fully realising 
the military reasons for the decision, he considered the 
evacuation of the army was almost entirely a naval 
operation, the difficulties of which he proceeded to point 
out. In the first place, a lengthy spell of fine weather 
was essential at a season when every north-easterly wind 
was quickly followed by strong south-westerly weather, to 
w'hich all the beaches were open. Then the shelving nature 
of the shore involved the lengthy process of embarldng men 
in lighters, the number of pier’s was inadequate, most of 
them had just been swept away, and owing to the submarine 
danger, transports, except at Suvla, could not come nearer 
the beaches than Kephalo. Moreover, the beaches were all 
under fire, and the Turkish guns so accurately registered 
on them that they could work effectively at night. He 
agreed with General Monro that thirty per cent, of the force 
must be lost, and before accepting such a disaster he begged 
that one more joint naval and military effort should be 
made to retrieve the situation. He had ready a plan for 
the naval part, and was sui’C General Monro would be willing to 
co-operate. In reply he was directed to submit his plan at once. 

It came promptly next day, and proved to be the 
same which Commodore Keyes had taken home. Its main 
lines, as before, were the rushing of the Straits by a squadron 
of old ships in the night, so as to seize Pasha Liman hai'bour 
at dawn, establish control of the upper reaches, and then 
take the Narrows forts in reverse, while the first squadron 
attacked from below and the third squadron over the land 
from the neighbourhood of Anzac. llie only modification 
was that the army would not necessarily be expected to 
attack simultaneously, but a ■vigorous diversion would 
materially assist the fleet by holding the enemy to his 
ground so as to prevent him reinforcing the light gun defences 
of the minefield. The demoralising effect of su^ a surprise 
attack from the sea he hoped would give him control of the 
Straits, and then the question of immediate action against 
Constantinople could be settled from home. 

The impression this message made was strong enough 
for it to be referred to the Cabinet, together with the resolu- 
tions of the War Committee, and for some time longer the 
question of evacuation remained open. Indeed, it was 
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practically impossible to come to a final decision until we 
had reached a definite understanding with France as to 
what was to be done wnth the Salonica force. The way 
was now clearer for the withdrawal of General SarraiVs 
army to the base, but, while we were determined to stand 
by the limit we had fixed when we were first induced to join 
in the enterprise, we could not ascertain what the French 
intended to do. 

When, on December 1, Lord Kitchener was back in 
London, he expressed an unqualified opinion against 
proceeding wdth the Balkans enterprise, and, having seen 
the French Minister of War in Paris, believed General 
Sarrail would be ordered to fall back on Salonica. We, 
in any case, felt the time had come to remind our allies 
that with the failure to join hands with the Serbian army 
the limit of our commitment had been reached and we were 
at liberty to withdraw. Next day Admiral de Robeck 
arrived. On the problem of Gallipoli his opinion was 
unshaken, that another attempt to force the Straits involved 
risks that were unjustifiable, since he was still unable to 
see any clear advantage to which it would lead. He was 
also hopeful about evacuating Suvla and Anzac successfully, 
but was firm as ever in pressing for the retention of Helles, 
in which opinion he had Lord Kitchener’s support. 

The latest news from the Dardanelles added further 
matter for doubt. Another north-easterly gale had been 
blowing for three days •with heavy rain. Ashore, particu- 
larly at Suvla, which was fully exposed to the storm, the 
effects were lamentable. Trenches were flooded out, the 
nullahs were raging torrents and the fiats a swamp. Most 
of the roads became impassable and many trenches were 
wrecked. To make matters worse, there came ■with the 
gale a bitter spell of cold. The high ground was white 
with snow, ten degrees of frost were registered, and the 
drenched troops in their summer clothing suffered terribly. 
Some two hundred died from exposure and hundreds more 
became casualties from sickness and frost-bite. At sea 
things were as bad. At the beaches piers 'weie destroyed. 
At Kephalo, the most essential point for the coming operation, 
the damaged blocksliip broke up. It was the middle one 
of the three forming the breakwater, and the raging sea 
drove in through the gap, spreading havoc in the harbour. 
Here, as well as elsewhere, numbers of small craft, including 
a torpedo boat, were -wrecked, and until the damage was 
made good it was impossible to attempt evacuation. The 
news, m fact, told as strongly for the need of a speedy 
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withdrawal as for the difficulty of carrying it out. Finally 
it was agreed that no decision could be reached without 
another conference with the French, and a meeting of the 
ncAV Allied Council was called for December 5 at Calais. ^ 

It was one of the crises in the Entente when its harmony 
was likely to be severely tried. The main question was 
whether or not the Salonica enterprise was to be abandoned, 
and in this the views of the two Governments were diametri- 
cally opposed. Our General Staff was actually at work on 
arranging transport for removing our troops at Salonica and 
taking them to Gallipoli. In short, the question of evacuation 
was again in the melting-pot, as the Cabinet, with whom the 
final decision rested, was not persuaded. To Lord Kitchener 
the idea of abandoning the enterprise was as obnoxious as 
ever, and having found on hi.s return home that the Admiralty 
were ready to make another attack on the lines of Commodore 
Keyes’ plan, provided the army gave it its> full support, the 
distasteful conclusion he had come to at Mudros was shaken. 
Three days before the conference was to meet he sent 
General Monro an urgent query as to whether four divisions 
from Salonica could be landed at Suvla before the stormy 
season set in, and, if so, whether sufficient depth could be 
gained to make its retention possible. The navy, lie added, 
were ready to co-operate with a big offensive operation. 
But General Monro replied next day that the terrain at Suvla 
did not lend itself to support from ship fire, that the transfer 
of the Salonica divisions could not be made in time to avoid 
bad weather, and that in any case the utmost we could hope 
for was an advance of a few hundred yards. He was, more- 
over, apprehensive about the difficulty of maintaining so 
large a force after the bad weather had made the flow of 
supplies irregular; nor did he think it possible to interrupt 
the enemy’s Une of communication along the Bulair road for 
any length of time. The General on the spot was, therefore, 
persuaded that the Dardanelles expedition ought to be 
li(^uidated. Those with whom the final decision rested were 
still in doubt, and the idea of transporting our Salonica force 
to Suvla remained a possibility. 

In this highly charged atmosphere the critical conference 
met. The discussion that took place was very frank, we, 

^ It was attended by Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour and Lord Kitchener; and 
on the part of S^onoe by M, Briand (Premier and Foreign Minister), General 
Gallioni (Minister of War) and Admiral Laoaze (Mmister of Marine). The 
experts assistbig were General Murray, Chief of our General Staff, and for 
France General J Dto and the Ohio& of the (General and Naval Staffs. Neither 
Bussia nor Italy was represented. 
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on our part, insisting that the original object of the expedi- 
tion "vvas no longer attainable, and that we did not feel that 
150,000 men should any longer be risked in so precarious a 
position; the French, on the other hand, pleaded that the 
Serbian army had not been destroyed, and was capable 
of resuscitation. They urged the lamentable moral and 
strategical effects of retirement empty-handed, the possi- 
bilities of future action in the Balkans, and the objection 
to evacuating without first consulting Italy and Russia, 
both of Avhom we had been urging to co-operate and who 
had promised assistance in Albania and on the Rumanian 
frontier. We could only reply that we required the troops 
for the security of our eastern possessions, and if they 
■wished us to provide a sufficient force for operations in the 
Balkans, the men could come only from France. Still, the 
French pleaded to retaining at least a pied d ierre at Salonica. 
Their troops Avere already falling back upon the toAvn, and in 
any case it must be held and placed beyond the possibility 
of attack before evacuation was possible. 

On these lines a kind of compromise was reached. In 
the end we formally announced that Avith all sympathy 
Avith the views of our Allies, and without prejudice to further 
possible operations in the Balkans, our General Staff were 
of opinion that to keep 150,000 men at Salonica was at 
present a dangerous measure, Avhich might well end in 
disaster. We cotdd not, therefore, consent to retain the 
place, and Avished steps to be taken forthwith to evacuate 
it. To this end, Greece should be informed that Ave intended 
to occupj^ all positions necessary for the security of the 
troops, with an assurance that there was no intention to 
trench on her sovereign rights. As we had expressly reserved 
the right to retire on the conditions which had arisen, M. 
Briand could only boAv reluctantly to our decision. All he 
asked was that General Sarraii should be placed in supreme 
command of the operations for retirement, and that all 
Senegalese and Creoles at Helles, Avho were rapidly wasting 
away from disease, should be immediately Avithdrawn. 
To both these requests we readily agreed. 

An important point was thus left mrdecided. The naval 
objection to the evacuation of Salonica appears to have been 
overlooked. Nothing had been said about taking precautions 
to prevent the port being ultimately used as a submarine 
base against us. Attention Avas quickly called to the 
omission, -with a suggestion that Greece should be required to 
hold the port neutrsd, on pain of failure being regarded as a 
ensus belli 
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Meanwhile, an Allied Military Conference which met at the 
French Headquarters on December 6 to define a concerted 
policy for all theatres of the war, declared that opinion was 
unanimous on the extreme urgency of organising the defence 
of Salonica, and with equal imanimity they required the 
immediate and complete evacuation of Gallipoli. This 
decision was the final blow to the greatest combined cam- 
paign that history records. From this moment the idea of 
reinforcing Suvlu was dropped and the conclusions of the 
conference were in the main accepted by the Cabinet and 
sent out to the Dardanelles. 

There, as was only to be expected, the verdict could 
not be meekly accepted. For the devoted men who had 
so gallantly borne the burden and reverse of the long 
struggle in the iEgean it was a judgment to which they 
could not bow without passionate resistance. On December 7 
Admiral Wemyss was informed that in face of unanimous 
military opinion it had been decided “ to shorten the front ” 
by evacuating Anzac and Suvia. To him and his staff, 
who had not ceased to press for leave to make one more 
attempt to force the Straits, the decision was specially 
disappointing. The latest intelligence had further increased 
their confidence. Their agents were reporting that the 
demoralisation of the Turks which their abortive and costly 
attacks had caused was greatly deepened by the effect of 
the late storms and by the growing accuracy of the ship-fire 
on their billets, z-eserves and magazines. There was, more- 
over, excellent news of Commander Nasmith in E 11.^ 
After failing to get in touch with Izis lost consort, E 20, on 
November 15, he found two large steamers in Bergaz Bay. 
One he torpedoed, but his shot at the second did no more 
than sink two schooners that were protecting her.® Eleven 
days later he found two more at anchor in Artaki Bay, and 
though both were protected by a cover of dhows he managed 
with his gzm to sink one and damage the other. The first 
week in December was specially full of adventure. On the 
2nd he was Isdng in wait for a passing train on the railway 
in the Gulf of Ismid. The first one that came he liit and set 
on fire, and next day as he was leaving the gulf he cleverly 
torpedoed the Turkish destroyer Yar Hissar, which was 
corning from the westward to look for him. Out of her 
total complement of seventy Turks and fifteen Germans he 
was able to rescue the captain, another ofiBcer and forty 

1 See Map 3. 

^ This sliip ]^ved to be one that bad been beaebed after be bad torpedoed 
ber on Auauat 23 on bie iaat cruise. 
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men, five of whom were Germans. It was clear, as well as 
encouraging, to find that our chief enemy was feeling acutely 
the effect of our submarine work and using every effort to stop 
it, and in addition to what Commander Nasmith now learnt, 
he ascertained from a prize a few days later that the Germans 
had established and were maiming no less than eleven anti- 
submarine batteries at vai-ious points of vantage or refuge.^ 
Again, next day (December 4), while he was attacking off 
Panderma a 5,000-ton steamer with his gun, a torpedo 
boat came hurrying up, opened fire and started circling 
round his quarry. But for all she could do he continued 
to attack, and finally, wliile the torpedo boat was on one 
side of the ship, he, on the other, got in a shot on the steamer’s 
water line at twenty yards and finished her. His next 
encounter was near Gallipoh with a despatch vessel coming 
out of the port, with which he was in action for two days, 
finally leaving her on fire fore and aft on the north shore of 
Marmara Island. On December 10 he met E2, which had 
just come up, and leaving her to the westward went up 
himself to the entrance of the Bosporus, where he sank 
another large steamer proceeding across from the Golden 
Horn to Haidar Pasha. So he continued, in spite of every 
effort to catch him, till December 28, when, after narrowly 
escaping an attempt to torpedo him at the rendezvous, he 
went down in safety.^ 

The work of stopping the enemy’s sea communications 
was now practically complete. From one of liis prizes he 
had learnt that only three large steamers then remained, 
and two of these he had destroyed. From the same prize 
he also learnt that the success of his and his comrades’ work 
was so effective that the Germans had built a railway from 
Uzun Kupru, the nearest point on the Adrianople — Con- 
stantinople line, to Kavak, at the head of the Gulf of Xeros, 
and that all munitions and troops were going that way and 
thence by road across the Bulair lines into the Gallipoli 
peninsula. But this line of supply had also been taken in 
hand. After several unsuccessM efforts by various craft, 
the Agamemnon with the Bndymion and the monitor M 33 

1 They were QnUipoli, Karabuga, Rodosto, Erokli, Silivri, San Stefano, 
entrance to Ismid, Mudania, Panderma, Artaki and Kalolimno. 

2 Commander Nasmith’s omiae had lasted forty-seven days, making his 
total time in the Marmara only three days short of a himdred. In this last 
oraise he had destroyed or rendered useless five large and six smedl steamers, 
as well as five large and thirty small sailing vessels. Por the remarkable 
tenacity and skill & had displayed he was promoted to captain after only a 
year’s service as Commander, and the admirable behaviour of the ship’s 
company received proportionate recognition. 
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had succeeded on December 2 in destroying the three central 
spans of the Kavak bridge and so badly cutting up the road 
as to make it impossible for an jelling to pass that way. 
Everything, in fact, gave the Admiral and his staff increased 
faith in their ability to afford the troops support enough to 
enable them to hold tlieir ground, and brighter hope of a 
successful naval surprise. So confident, indeed, were they 
that they could now completely isolate tlie Turks in the 
peninsula, that the decision to evacuate on military grounds 
came as a complete surprise. The despatch of naval 
reinforcements, for which they liad asked, and the prefatory 
steps that had been ordered for the transfer of the Salonica 
troops to Gallipoli, had led every one to believe the naval 
staff views had prevailed with the Government. General 
Monro himself, having no doubt he was overruled, had 
declared his determination to do all in his power to make 
the new offensive a success. To the Admir^ and his staff 
the decision to evacuate was in the circumstances incompre- 
hensible. They could not even believe that it had really 
turned on the strategical possibilities of the theatre. It 
woidd seem to them as though a conviction was growing in 
military circles tliat the sole way to win the war was by 
“ killing Germans,” a method which could only be effective 
in the main theatre. To men whose outlook had been so 
long fixed on the promise of a great strategical stroke in the 
Near East, such a view of the war meant mere bankruptcy 
of leadership. It meant, moreover, entirely ignoring the 
fleet and its oft-proved capacity for substantially increasing 
Die power of the army, it was impossible not to protest, 
and in a long reasoned telegram Admiral Wemyss en- 
deavoured to show how unsoimd was the idea on which he 
believed the decision rested. 

It involved, so he urged, the conclusion that om only 
way of defeating Germany was to fight her with one arm. 
The navy was practically being left out of the account. 
Nor was he without groxmd & his complaint. For he 
knew, and had had to point out, that in calculating the 
military force necessary for the defence of Egypt the General 
Staff had omitted to take any account of the naval guns; 
and this although, since the Turkish attempt to invade in 
February, practic^ experience at the Dardanelles and im- 
proved methods of gunnery had immensely increased their 
power of finding military targets ashore. , Further, he urged 
that since the war was now admittedly one of exhaustion, 
nothing could increase our staying power so much as the 
opening of the Black Sea and the settlement of our pre- 
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occupations in Asia and Egypt by cutting Turkey out of 
the Central Powers combination; and, could any doubt 
remain as to this not being oiu* right policy, he pointed to 
the now obvious indications that Germany’s paramount 
war aims were the markets and industrial resources of the 
East. 

His protests and arguments were in vain. The Admiralty 
could only reply that to them his proposed operations looked 
so precarious that they did not feel justified in risking a defeat 
which might well prove disastrous enough to shake our naval 
prestige and make our position in the East still more difiicult. 
A new attempt to force the Straits by the fleet alone could 
not, therefore, be sanctioned. Nor could they, in face of the 
overwhelming military opinion and the strain of Salonica, 
press any further objections to the evacuation of Suvla and 
Anzac. The only consolation they could offer was that the 
retention of Helles would enable the kind of attempt he 
desired to be made later on. This final decision Admiral 
Wemyss acknowledged on December 12 “ with the greatest 
regret and misgiving,” and announced that he hoped to 
carry out the evacuation of Suvla and Anzac on the nights 
of December 19-20 and 20-21, and at once set about arrang- 
ing for the concentration of his detached units so as to provide 
the number of officers, men and small craft that the operation 
would require. 

As the preparations proceeded his misgiving increased. 
The compromise under which Helles was to be held only 
deepened his anxiety, till, on December 14, he felt compelled 
to lay before the Admiralty the very serious situation that 
would arise at Helles when Suvla and Anzac were evacuated. 
As it was, the daily casualty list ashore 'with no regular 
fighting going on amounted to hundreds, and the abandon- 
ment of the northern area to the enemy would mean that the 
artiUeiy fire to which the whole area was always exposed 
from the Asiatic shore and the north of Achi Baba womd be 
doubled in intensity. Unless therefore AcM Baba was 
captured before the Txirks could move their guns down from 
the evacuated area, or German howitzers and ammimition 
arrived, Helles would be imtenable. He was quite ready 
to support an attack upon the long-coveted position, but unless 
it was held, there was no naval advantage great enough to 
justify the sacrifice of the army, wliich the retention of 
Helles would entail. Judging from the admitted effect of 
ship fire he did not doubt the success of a determined combined 
attack. 

The fact was that in both services confidence in the power 
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of the fleet to give tactical support to an army ashore liad 
been growing rapidly during the past two months, and with 
no one more than General Davies, who, as commanding at 
Hellcs, was in the best position to know. His supporting 
squadron was under Captain D. L. Dent of the Edgar, an 
accomplished gunnery officer, to whom the recent improve- 
ment was greatly due. A few weeks earlier the General had 
put his faith to the test by arranging with Captain Dent for 
tactical co-operation in an attack he had planned for driving 
in an awkw’ard salient in the enemy lines at the junction of 
the two Krithia ravines. The operation proved a rapid and 
complete success. After springing some mines our men 
rushed forward, and so completely did the fire of Captain 
Dent’s squadron demoralise the Turkish gunners, that we 
were able to seize and consolidate the captured section with 
trifling loss.^ In this case there could be no doubt about the 
navy’s contribution, and the Headquarters report for the 
day contained much more than the usual acknowledgment of 
the ships’ assistance. The result, it said, “ was mainly due 
to the effective fire from the Edgar” General Davies’ full 
staff report went further, and was no less appreciative of the 
monitors. “ All who saw it,” the report says, “ agree as to the 
accuracy and value of the monitors’ fire, but the chief point is 
that it has been established that co-operation in an attack has 
now become a practical reality, and that a system has been 
established which with further development will prove a 
powerful factor both in attack and defence.” It was not 
too much to say, for the weather had been too bad for air- 
craft to go up, and the remarkable results had been obtained 
without their assistance in spotting. 

General Davies, though he agreed with General Monro on 
the que-stion of evacuation and was equally opposed to a 
further attempt on Achi Baba, was much impressed as to the 
tactical value of fire from the sea. After November 15 he had 
thought it all out, and on December 4 he presented a long 
memorandum detailing the classes of ships that were required 
and what each class could do. What he wanted was a per- 
manent squadron of “ Edgars ” and heavy monitors, with the 
addition of battleships for large operations requiring a great 
volume of fire. For his left flank he desired destroyers, and 
if possible the same he had hitherto had, since they knew the 
local conditions and their work had been as valuable ^ it 
was important.® Has reason for asking for heavy monitors 

1 Captain Dent’s squadron comprised the Edgar, two 14>inch monitOTS, ■ 
Abercrombie and Eavdoek, M SZ and two destroyers. 

* The destroyers he rderrod to were Scorpion, Renard and IFoirerine. 
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was that he had found they afforded a steady enough plat- 
form to enable them to fire on works close in front of his 
line, but if the weather happened to be too bad for them 
to be at sea he would be content with two or three “ Edgars.” 

Admiral Wemyss had, therefore, ample grounds on the 
experience gained for urging a combined attack on Achi 
Baba and for insisting that the possibility of capturing it 
was not a purely military question. With the support of the 
ships he felt sure it could be done if it were attempted at 
once. Soon it would be too late, and he therefore begged 
for an immediate decision. Finally he pointed out that it 
was the real key of the situation. If it were captured we 
should then be in the position we had hoped to attain at the 
first landing. Not only could Hellos be held, but wdth the 
essential observing station in om* hands the main difficulties 
which had foiled the first attempt on the Narrows would 
disappear and the forcing of the Straits would become a task 
well within the power of the reinforced fleet. If, on the 
other hand, no attempt to take the dominating heights was 
to be allowed, then Helles should be evacuated while evacua- 
tion was still possible. 

Whether right or wrong, his proposal for securing the 
position at HeUes had now little chance of being accepted. 
A corrupting blight too familiar in some of our older combined 
expeditions was making itself felt ; for the naval and military 
leaders held views about the future conduct of the campaign 
which were utterly opposed. General Monro, though in 
command of both sections of the Mediterranean Expeditionary 
Force, had been at Mudros for less than a week, and after 
one short visit to each sector had left for Salonica. Though 
personally his relations with Admiral Wemyss were excellent, 
his absence necessarily prevented that close and continuous 
interchange of ideas that is the essence of successful combined 
work. On December 14, on his return from Salonica, the 
Admiral’s telegram containing the proposal to attack Achi 
Baba, a copy of which the Naval Staff had already given him, 
was sent to him from home. His immediate reply was as 
follows ; “ In this telegram Admiral Wemyss deals with the 
military situation at Helles and urges an attack on Achi 
Baba without delay. I wish to dissociate myself from the 
views expressed by the Admiral.” 

His mal opinion was that, while the capture of Achi Baba 
would improve our position, the resources at his command 
were unequal to the operation. Emphatic as was this 
opinion, it did not silence the controversy. The difference 
between the naval and the military views was as marked 
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as ever and, as so frequently happens, Ministers were left to 
decide a vital question of war policy while their most trusted 
and competent expert advisers were in open conflict upon its 
essential technical factors. 

Even this difiiculty was but one strand in the tangle of 
uncertainties that perplexed their deliberations. They had 
also to face the fact that the question of retaining Salonica, 
which they considered had been closed at Calais, was still 
open. In spite of the Conference having come to a clear 
decision on the matter, the French were showing strong dis- 
inclination to abide by it. At the Allied Military Conference 
at Chantilly which, as we have seen, followed the Ministeiaal 
Conference at Calais the Hussian, Italian and Serbian repre- 
sentatives strongly urged the retention of the place, and the 
Russian Emperor, in a personal telegram to Xing George, 
backed the appeal, and the French were already presenting 
a formal request that the decision to withdraw should be 
reconsidered. It was difficult to tell what to do. All we 
knew was that there was a gro%ving feeling in Paris which 
once more threatened to overthrow the IVunistry, to wreck 
the Entente and to render aU co-ordination of effort impossible. 
So acute was the crisis that it was decided that Sir Edward 
Grey and Lord Kitchener should go over to Paris to explain 
our views and should remain there until a definite under- 
standing was established. 

They found the atmosphere as bad as could be, but when 
they pointed out that in spite of our written agreement, 
which entitled us to retire at once, we had no thought of 
doing so, but were actually sending another division to secure 
the place for the retreat of General Sarrail, the air quickly 
cleared. M. Sriand was able to explain to the Chamber that, 
so far from desertion, we were actually going beyond the 
commitment to which we had explicitly bound ourselves. 
So the crisis passed, but only at the cost of our being still 
tied for an indefinite time to an adventure of which we 
heartily disapproved and which made the defence of Egypt 
a task of increased difficulty. 

It is possible the anxiety in the last direction was more 
than the conditions warranted, but the phantom of the 
February invasion had never ceased to haunt the Egyptian 
authorities, and a new spectre was walking on the western 
frontier. The Lybiau desert was dominated by the Senussi, 
an independent Arab organisation on the strictest Mussulman 
lines. Of late years it had become powerful enough to be 
a factor with which both the Egyptian authorities and the, 
Italians in Cyrenaica had to calculate as a dangerous field 
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for German and Pan-Islamic propaganda. For some time 
past signs of nnrest, religious in character, but with un- 
mistakable indications of outside inspiration, had been 
causing increased anxiety, and now apprehension was sud- 
denly confirmed by the appearance of an enemy submarine 
at SoUum. Here was our slender frontier garrison, two 
hundred miles from the railhead west of Alexandria, and 
connected with it by no more than a chain of weak coast- 
guard stations. For practical purposes the line of com- 
munication was by sea, but owing to the pressure of the 
anti-submarine work in the Eastern Mediterranean there was 
nothing to spare for its adequate protection beyond four 
armed boarding steamers of the Egyptian Coast Patrol. It 
was organised in two sections, the Eastern working from 
Alexandria and the Western from Solium. At this time the 
Western section W'as commanded by Captain R. S. Gwatldn- 
Williams in the Tara, which had just come out from sei'ving 
in the Irish Sea with the North Channel Patrol. His instruc- 
tions were to co-operate with the Italian Coast Patrol. 
Italy was at war with the Senussi and had established a 
patrol of the Gulf of Solium, to which the Senussi had access, 
in order to prevent contraband from reaching them. We 
were the more concerned in the matter seeing that, though 
still nominally at peace with us, the Senussi were threatening 
Solium with a large force and continually sniping the place. 
Captain Gwatkin- Williams, therefore, had orders that one of 
his vessels was to visit it once a day so as to evacuate the 
garrison if the port was rushed.^ In the morning of November 
S, in pursuance of these orders, the Tara was coming in with 
no thought of danger when she was suddenly torpedoed by a 
submarine. She sank immediately, but seventy of her 
crew of a hundred got away in the boats and were towed by 
the submarine into Bardia, which though nominally an 
Italian port, was claimed by the Senussi and was actually 
in their possession, and there they were handed over as 
prisoners to the Turkish commandant. Thence the sub- 
marine went back to Solium and sank an Egyptian coastguard 
gunboat at her moorings and damaged another. 

It was U 35 that effected the surprise, the same boat 
which a fortnight before had sunk the transport Marquette 
in the Gulf of Salonica, and it was soon discovered that what 
damage she had done was only incidental to her real mission. 

^ The gamsoa tob only about ono hundred men of the Egyptian Army, 
under Colonel Snour. The Tara was a London and North-Western Bailway 
^mpany's_ steamer of 1,800 tons, armed with three Hotchkiss 6-pounders. 
She was still under her old oaptain, Lieutenant Tanner, 
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From the Gulf of Salonica she had gone to a rendezvous in 
the Gulf of Xeros, known as “ Hersing Stand,” and had 
there received orders to proceed to Budrum and take a 
Turkish mission and war material to Bardia. After embarking 
ten Turkish and German officers and some stores she left 
Budrum on November 1, and taking in tow two sailing vessels 
similarly laden, reached her destination three days later, having 
sunk a British tramp steamer on her way, besides unsuc- 
cessfully attacldng a transport, the Japanese Prince , with 
troops from Alexandria to Salonica. The Jonquil and her 
roving patrol of eleven trawlers were quickly ordered to the 
area to hunt for the offending submarine, but with no success. 
The result of tliis energetic move of the Germans was that 
on November 15 Solium was attacked. The garrison held 
its ground, but the fact that the Senussi were now in open 
war with us, and the fear that their move was not an isolated 
operation, gave deeper colour to the rumom- of an impending 
invasion from Palestine. Steps were therefore promptly 
taken to deal with the minor menace before the greater 
one could materialise. The idea was to concentrate a suffi- 
cient force at Marsa Matruh, the post half-way between 
Alexandria and Solium, and to that point Iffie Solium 
garrison was withdrawn by the coastguard gunboat on 
November 28, the day on which the main force began to 
be transported there by sea. Since there was nothing but 
trawlers available as transport, the work was very slow, nor 
could Vice-Admiral Sir Richard Peirse provide proper 
protection. But on his urgent entreaties Admiral de Robeck 
detached his other roving patrol, the Clemalis, and six 
trawler's, to his assistance. 

It was only with the greatest difficulty that the ships 
could be spared, for the second organised raid of the German 
submarines on our Mediterranean communication was in full 
swing. On November 3 another boat, U 38, had passed the 
Straits unseen, and between Gibraltar and Alboran had 
caught the British transport Mercian. The submarine 
attacked with shell-iire, and as, in expectation of a torpedo, 
the troops had been ordered on deck, a panic ensued. The 
Mercian's commander. Captain Walker, had to take the 
helm himself, and, unknown to him, boats were lowered 
without orders, two of which capsized. For an hour the 
attack continued, and having had her wireless shot away at 
the outset, she could not call up the Gibraltar patrol. Yet 
by zigzagging Captain Walker was able to dodge most of 
the shells, tin a soldier relieved him at the wheel. He was 
then able to get her machine-guns going and with a 

VOT., TTT. Q 
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parting salvo the submarine gave up. By that time the 
casualties were seventy-five, including twenty-three men 
killed, besides an officer, twenty-two men and eight of the 
crew lost in the capsized boats.^ Continuing her way, TJ 38, 
in spite of the French patrols, played havoc all along the 
Algerian coast, and for two days held up the sailing of 
transports. So severe were the losses that the French 
could not help complaining of the inadequacy of the Gibraltar 
patrol, and it had to be reinforced by two sloops. 

In the vital Mediterranean area the destruction was 
no less. There, besides the boat that sank the Tara, two 
others, U 34 and U 33, were at work again, and between 
them all during November fifty-two ships were attacked, of 
which forty were sunk. Of these three were armed, and of 
the twelve that escaped five were armed.^ At this time, 
indeed, defensive armament seemed to be the best answer 
to the submarine campaign. Escort had been found impos- 
sible for lack of sufficient destroyers, and neither the roving 
squadrons, the patrols, nor the disguised ships had had any 
apparent success. 

Fortunately, by the end of November, when all possible 
small craft had to be called in for the evacuation of Suvla, 
the activity of the submarines died down again, and by 
moving only at night 4,500 troops were safely disembarked 
at Marsa Matruh by December 7, and in position to begin 
the operations. 

The new disturbance on the Western Frontier of Egypt 
was not the only cause for the anxiety that existed. As 
one looks back now it seems to have been excessive, but it 
must be remembered that at this time our whole position in 
the East was felt to be quivering under a blow from which 
no man could see a quicK recovery. The rash attempt on 
Bagdad had failed. On October 6, it will be recalled. General 
Townshend had stopped his pursuit of the Turks retiring 
from Kut at Aziziya, and there he was ordered to con- 
centrate for a possible further advance.® On October 23 
General Nixon had received a guarded permission to make the 

' For his coaduot on this occasion Captain Walker was awarded the 

D.s.a. 

* U 33 claimed to hare sunk fourteen vessels daring her fortnight’s cruise 
(November 16 to December 1), but her record was marred by her treatment 
of the Clan Macleod. It was only after a two hours’ chase the German 
commander, lieutonant-Commander Qansser, was able to overhaul her, and 
after she hw made the signal of surrender he vented his vexation by firing 
into bee while the crew were taking to the boats, with the result that twelve 
men were killed and sevenol wounded, inoluding the Master. 

* See Map 1. 
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attempt on which he was bent, but so difficult was the work 
of transport from the far-away base at Basra, with the river 
at its lowest, that it was not till nearly a month later that 
General Townshend was ready to strike. Meanwhile the 
Turks had been preparing a strong position athwart the 
river at Ctesiphon, about eighteen miles below Bagdad. 
It consisted of two lines of entrenchments extending on 
either bank of the river and well connected by a bridge of 
boats. By November 21 General Townshend had his whole 
force of four brigades and one cavalry brigade concentrated 
about five miles from the Turkish position by the main 
Bagdad road, but twice as far by the bend of the river of 
which the road formed the cord. The fiotilla consisted of the 
new Yarrow gunboat Firefly (Lieutenant C. J. F. Eddis), the 
old Comet (Lieutenant G. E. Harden), the two armed launches, 
Shaitan (Lieutenant A. C. Thursfield), and Sumana (Sub- 
Lieutenant Tudway), with four 4*7-inch naval guns in horse- 
boats towed by the armed stern-wheelers Shushan and 
Messoudieh.^ Of these vessels Captain Nunn, havi^ just 
rejoined, took command on November 22, as General Tfo^yns- 
hend’s attack was developing. It was on identical lines 
Avith that which had been so successful at Kut — ^that is, a 
turning attack on the enemy’s left or landward flank, and 
with a minor holding attack along the river supported by 
the flotilla. But it was little the flotilla could do, for in 
the reach below the Turkish position the banks were too 
high for direct fire, and when at the first rush the army 
captured the advanced line of trenches and were advancing 
on the next line. Captain Nunn found it impossible to move 
forward into the reach above. He was held up by a 
battery on the right bank; on that side we had no troops 
to trouble it, and it was able to develop a fire which the frail 
gunboats could not face. Thus, when the Tur^ counter- 
attacked to recover the part of the line which the troops 
had penetrated, the flotilla could give no adequate assistance, 
and after a prolonged struggle General Townshend was com- 
pelled to withdraw to the first position, with the loss of 
nearly a third of bis force. 

After maintaining himself there till November 25 to 
evacuate his wounded and prisoners, General Townshend, 
thinking the enemy was receiving large reinforcements, 
decided that the force must retire, and for the next week 
the flotilla, with incessant toil and self-sacrifice, devoted itself 
to expediting and covering the retreat of the river transport. 

^ The Firefly was tie first of twelve ** small ’’ rivor gunboats designed by 
Mossib. Yarrow on Lord Fisher’s instructions. See aiiie, p. 197. 
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The whole movement was one of extraordinary difficulty. 
In the advance up the shallow river, with its swift current 
and innumerable loops, the navigation had been difficult 
enough, but going down it was much worse. The transport 
craft were continually grounding, and when one grounded 
all above it ■were held up. From morning till night the 
gunboats were incessantly employed in getting them off 
under sniping fire from the local Arabs, who, as usual, were 
turning against the beaten side. Slowly as the exhausted 
army was able to retire along the direct road, it was only 
mth the greatest exertions that the river craft were able to 
keep up "with them. On November 26 the old camp at 
Aziziya was reached, but a little above it the Comet and 
Shaitan had taken the ground. The Comet was soon afloat 
again, but the Shaitan was immovable. All day the Comet, 
Firefly and Shushan strove to get her off under a sniping fii’e, 
until, when the Turks’ advance guard began to join the Arabs, 
General Townshend, at the request of Captain Nunn, sent out 
the cavalry brigade to clear the snipers away. Even so, all 
attempts to move the Shaitan were in vain, and she had to 
be abandoned. On the 30th, after a rest of two days to 
reorganise troops, the retreat was continued as far as Umm- 
at-Tubal, only eight miles further on, and here the flotiUa 
and all the transport anchored abreast of the bivouac. 
During the night it was shelled, and though the enemy 
soon desisted it was clear that the pursuit was overtaking 
the retreat. But for the sight which greeted the gunboats 
at dawn no one was prepared. 

Barely more than a mile from our northern front was a 
large Turkish camp. It was owing to the absence of their 
cavalry that they had stumbled into so perilous a position, and 
full advantage of the mistake was immediately seized. Our 
artillery opened at once on the enemy’s massed formations, 
the gunboats joined in with high explosive and the camp 
was quickly a confused scene of men and tents falling in clouds 
of dust and bursting shell. Under cover of the devastating 
fire and an infantry demonstration the troops and transports 
were quickly "withdrawn, and the Turks had suflered far too 
heavily to pursue with any vigour. For the time the army 
was safe, but the flotilla was no more. As the gunboats 
were pouring destruction into the masses of the enemy, guns 
opened fire from a position on the bank where they could 
enfilade the reach in which the river craft had anchored. The 
Firefly soon received a shell in her boiler and was entirely 
disabled. Captain Nunn steamed up to save her and got her 
in tow, but the Comet's engines were unequal to the task and 
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both vessels went hard aground under the left bank, upon 
which the Turks were advancing. The little Sumana then 
pushed up to the rescue, but only succeeded in getting the 
last men away from her doomed consorts when the Turks 
were already swarming upon their abandoned decks. Eut 
their main duty was done, and without further molestation 
the troops reached Kut on December 3. Here they met two 
more of the new gunboats, Butterfly and Cranefly, but these, 
with all the river craft and the cavalry, were sent down the 
river, and on December 9 Kut was invested. 

So it was that, instead of achieving a success which could 
be looked to for countervailing the moral effect of our Avith- 
drawal from Gallipoli, we had met with a rebuff which, 
unless General Townshend could speedily be relieved, was 
likely to end in resounding disaster. That was for the 
moment the paramount consideration, and to the French 
importunity for more and still more transports for Salonica 
we could only reply (December 15) that the first call on the 
ships available must be to get the remaining Indian division 
out from France to the Persian Gulf. 
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EVACUATION OF GALLIPOLI 

The controversy over the retention of Helles was still 
proceeding with unabated animation when the withdrawal 
from Suvia and Anzac was well under way. It was an 
operation which, as we have seen, no one concerned could 
contemplate without the gravest misgiving. Nothing of the 
land on a scale so great or under conditions so formidable 
had ever been attempted before. From beaches under 
artillery fire, without any safe natural harbour, some 90,000 
men with two hundred guns had to be re-embarked in the 
face of an undefeated enemy whose trenches were nowhere 
more than three hundred yards from our own, and in some 
places only five, and it had to be done at a season of treach- 
erous weather in confined waters open to submarine attack, 
while to ensure secrecy the whole work must be carried out 
at night. It is difficult to conceive of any operation in 
which so many possible mishaps menaced success or so 
much depended on the steadiness and discipline of all ranks, 
strict punctuality, absolute secrecy and accurate, exhaustive 
and harmonious staff work between land and sea. As a 
piece of combined work — ^which a large proportion of those 
engaged and directing believed to be a needless sacrifice of 
dearly won advantage — it must surely stand as a feat of 
arms unparalleled in the annals of war. 

So vital was secrecy that the labour of working out the 
scheme had to be confined to the few naval and military officers 
to whom it was necessary to disclose what was in the wind. 
From the first day that warning had been given that with- 
drawal might be necessary a joint staff conference had been 
at work, a,nd had quickly decided the operation must be 
conducted in three stages. The first was purely preparatory, 
in which were to be evacuated ail troops, animals and material 
not required for a defensive winter campaign, should it be 
decided to hold on till the spring. This stage was completed 
by December 10, when Admiral Wemyss received definite 
orders to proceed with the evacuation, and no less than 

‘>'10 
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10,000 sick, mainly victims of a sudden spell of cold winter 
weather, had been re-embarked.^ The next was an inter- 
mediate stage, in which would be withdrawn all men, 
guns and animals not required for the tactical defence 
of the positions during the final stage, which it was hoped 
would take only two days more, though if the weather proved 
unfavourable it might last a week. For the final stage, then, 
nothing but fighting men and medical personnel were to be 
left, and all told they must not exceed what the navy could 
undertake to embark in two nights with the resources at 
their disposal. It was mainly a question of small craft. 
Even the limited number available could not all be used, for 
Admiral Werayss felt it essential to hold about one-third of 
them in reserve to replace casualties in case of bad weather 
and enemy action. Twenty thousand men at each place 
was the utmost found possible, for with them must be -with- 
drawn the last of the guns. It was few enough — seeing that 
we believed they had 80,000 to 100,000 enemy opposed to 
them, and that the Turkish front trenches ivere fully manned. 
During this stage, moreover, the troops would have to rely 
almost entirely on the ships for artillery support. 

To arrange that such support should be adequate was no 
easy matter. Any unusual movement at sea would be sure 
to attract the enemy’s attention, and everything depended 
on lulling him to sleep. So important was this precaution 
that the idea of maldng a feint elsewhere — ^the usual de-^ice 
for securing surprise — ^was rejected. Nothing of the kind 
was to be permitted except such offensive action as might 
be possible at Helles. Having received instructions to that 
effect for the last day, Gener^ Da-vies decided on an opera- 
tion like that which had been so successful on November 15, 
and applied for the assistance of Captain Dent -with an 
increase of his squadron. Elsewhere, so fax as possible, the 
usual routine was kept up. AH tlmough the intermediate 
stage a show was made of landing animals and stores, while 
ashore care was taken that wagons should be heard as usual 
making their way to the front. The only observable cliauge 
that was allowed was that all firing after midnight was to 
be avoided as far as possible, so as to accustom the enemy to 
a routine of nocturnal inactivity. Similarly it was decided to 
allow nothing but the normal supporting ships to be seen off 
the beaches, and not till the last day of the intermediate 
stage were the ships detailed for reinforcing them to be 
brought up. Even so they were to remain out of sight at 
Ahki and Kephalo in Imbros, while the Naval Air Service 
^ The oases of frostbite alone numbered 3,700. 
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maintained a permanent patrol to prevent their presence 
being detected by the enemy’s scouting aircraft.^ 

In this way it was hoped that ship fire would be able 
with some efficiency to supply the place of artillery. The 
area of fire for every ship had been settled with the military, 
and to ensure the utmost attainable precision in working the 
scheme the corps and divisional artillery staffs were to be 
distributed amongst the two squadrons to assist in fire direc- 
tion. But the problem of support from the sea was not 
the same at both beaches. At Anzac, where the enemy 
trenches were comparatively close to the beach, and to which 
the weaker squadron was allotted, it was the simpler of the 
two. For liere the hills sloped steeply to the shore, and 
any attempt to follow our retirement before dawn would be 
fully revealed to the searchlights of the ships, which would 
at once blind the enemy and expose him to heavy punish- 
ment. At Suvla, on the other hand, where the retirement 
had to be made across a plain from two to three miles wide, 
searchlights would dazzle our own men, and if the enemy 
followed close, ship fire would be too dangerous. To some 
extent, however, these drawbacks were modified by the 

S rotruding conformation of the coast, which afforded good 
anking berths for the ships and better possibilities for 
enfilading fire. 

This advantage was emphasised by the fact that at 
Suvla there was room for a succession of retiring positions. 
The main embarkation places were at the extremes of the 
two horns of the bay, and to facilitate the evacuation General 
Byng had divided his force into two approximately equal 
sections separated by the Salt Lake. For the northern 
section he had a position extending from the lake over Hill 10 
to the sea, and a similar one over Chocolate Hill for the 
southern section. In their rear were two second positions 
extended across the base of each horn of the bay, with a 
final position immediately covering the beaches allotted to 
each section. General Fanshawe, who commanded the 
northern or left half, was assigned Suvla Cove, just outside 

1 Tho normal guard for Anzac at this time ivas one bulge oruiser [Qrafton) 
and two destroyers. Tho roinforoement concentratod at AJiki was another 
cruiser (Talbot), three monitors (Humber, M 16 and MIO) with three more 
destroyers and the balloon ship Hector, all under Captain Boyle, who was 
to be m charge of the Anzac evacuation in the sloop HoneyaucMe, his own 
ship, Bacchante, being in reserve at Kcphalo. Inaide the nets in Suvla Bay 
wore two battlcehips (ComwalUa and Prince Oeorge), one monitor (MSS) 
and two destroyers, while in reserve at Kephalo there were to be the bulge 
cruiser Theaeus, the heavy monitor Earl of Peterborough, and the small one 
Jtf $1, and to this squadron was attached another haUoon ship (Canning). 
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Suvla Point, and a well-organised harbour inside at Ghazi 
Baba, known as “ West Beach,” which had been the main 
base of supply for the Suvla force. For the south or right 
section Major-General F. S. Maude, who had succeeded 
General Shaw in command of the Xllltli Division on 
August 23, had for his main point of embarkation the 
beach inside Nibrunesi Point, and for certain troops on his 
extreme right a small beach, outside the bay. At Anzac 
General Godley had no such facilities. Practically the 
whole of his force had to use Anzae Cove and the adjacent 
beach just north of Ari Burnu. Both being opposite his 
right centre, a good deal of flanlc marching was involved, 
over steep and broken ground, with no good defensive posi- 
tion to cover the embarkation should the Turlcs attack. All 
that was possible was a “ keep ” close down to the beach to 
cover the last movements of the withdrawal. Here, there- 
fore, the ediciency of the ship lire was of the last importance. 

The hope was, however, that no retiring positions would 
be required. The plan for the final stage was to keep our 
front trenches occupied till tlie last possible moment, gradu- 
ally thinning the numbers holding them, and to march the 
troops as they were stealthily withdrawn in successive 
groups straight down to the beaches. What that meant 
for the military staff in elaboration of detail and sagacious 
organisation to provide against all possibilities of confusion 
in the night, what steadiness and intelligent discipline from all 
ranks, what subtlety of device to lull suspicion in the enemy, 
needs no telling, and for the navy the strain was no less. 

Ten days had originally been allotted to the intermediate 
stage — ^the final one being fixed for the nights of December 
19-20 and 20-21. Owing to the necessity for repairing the 
breach in the Kephalo breakwater before the last stage could 
be begun, an earlier date was thought to be impossible. So 
important was it, however, to expedite matters while the fine 
weather lasted, that instead of waiting for a bloekshap which 
had been asked for, it was decided to sink a laden collier at 
the gap, This was successfully accomplished by December 13, 
and it was possible to anticipate the final stage by a day.^ 
It was only Just in time. Two days later it came on to blow 
hard from the north-east, and had the breakwater been open 
the intermediate stage must have been held up for a day. 
As it was, by dint of great exertion it was completed by the 
night of the 17th. Otherwise the weather had been perfect, 
ndth a glassy sea and a waxing moon giving light enough to 

* The einking was so cleverly done that after the evacuation she was 
refloated and loft for Mudros with her valuable oari'o under her own steam. 
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facilitate the work at sea, but not enough to reveal anything 
to the enemy. In driblets, with little more than the ordinary 
service of ferry steamers and small craft, there had been 
withdrawn to the islands in eight nights, mthout a hitch, no 
less than 44,000 men, about a hundred and thirty guns and 
3,000 animals, besides quantities of stores and ammunition.^ 
Before each dawn all sight of unusual movement had ceased, 
beaches and roads had assumed their normal appearance and 
the enemy had made no move. Still there remained ashore 
over 40,000 men with about sixty-five guns, and stores 
sufficient for four days in case of bad weather prolonging the 
final stage to that extent. 

These 40,000 men, as we have seen, were the utmost 
number the navy considered they could deal with in two 
nights with the flotilla resources at their command. The 
number of vessels of all kinds, large and small, found to be 
necessary, exclusive of pulling boats, was little short of a 
hundred. To provide the number of boats and, above all, 
the number of officers required for the complex operation was 
quite beyond the capacity of ships immediately at hand, and 
to supply Ms needs Admiral Wemyss had to call in Admiral 
Fremantle’s squadron at Milo, which was watching the Pirteus 
in case drastic pressure on Greece became necessary for securing 
General Sarrail’s retreat.® First in the throng of vessels that 
were assembled came the dismantled battleships Mars and 
Magnificent^ with the large transport Iluntsgrem, capable be- 
tween them of accommodating 6,000 men. These were brought 
up to Imbros from Mudros at the last moment, together with 
fourteen ferry-boats and armed boarding steamers, each with 
a carrying capacity of from 1,000 to 1,500 men. Some of 
them had been engaged on the two previous stages, the rest 
were brought up to Imbros as required. The main work of 
embarking the troops and taMng them to the transports was 
to be done by the new motor lighters, which had proved so 
usrful during the Suvla landing. Admiral Wemyss had now 
thirty of them, but half had been kept back at Mudros pending 
the repair of the gap in the Kephalo breakwater, and these 
had now to be brought up.® Of the whole tMrty, ten were 
allotted to Suvla, and ten to Anzac. The remaining ten, 
with a number of other small craft, formed the reserve at 

The work had been done by six ferry steamers, thirteen motor lighters, 
ten gun, horse and store ships and a few steam- boats. 

* The Milo squadron consisted of three battfeships, ono otuissr, two 
monitom, two sloops, four destroyers, and two net-layers. 

“ They were designated officially as “ K ” boats, but from their turtle- 
bwk construction, and the derricks for handling th«ar forward gong-board, 
which suggested antennae, they were known to the army as “ Beetles.” 
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Kephalo. The motor lighters were all to work from the 
piers at the main points of embarkation, but as it was found 
necessary at Anzac to embark the flanking parties north 
and south of the main beaches, twenty-eight pulling boats 
(launches, pinnaces and cutters) were provided. For towing 
them and other dirties twenty-five steamboats were told off, 
of which twenty had to be brought up from Mudros on the 
last day of the intermediate stage. In addition, there were 
fifteen trawlers, five of which, with three tugs, were held back 
at Kephalo in the reserve, and the rest divided between 
Anzac and Suvla with the main duty of guiding the motor 
lighters and pulling boats to their proper transports and troop 
carriers, and generally assisting in case of accident. 

The marshalling of such a heterogeneous mass of ships 
and small craft was no light task. The elaboration of 
detail to prevent confusion and secure minute precision 
in time-keeping and for working in accurate harmony with 
the system of the movements ashore, obviously demanded 
from the navy no less just imagination and mastery of 
technique than was called for from the staff of the sister 
service, and no less steadiness, intelligence and discipline 
from all afloat. But no matter how highly these qualities 
were displayed, they could scarcely avail without a perfect 
system of communication both ashore and afloat, as well as 
between land and sea; and, further, it must be a system 
which could control not only the actual work of evacuation, 
but also the fire of the two supporting squadrons in case of 
need. The problem was solved on the basis of devoting aU 
wireless communication between ships and shore to fire 
control. The rest had to be done by a system of cables, 
though this again increased the complexity of the work 
afloat, for the greatest care was needed to guard against 
ships fouling the cables when they anchored. The shore 
ends were connected up wdth the military signal station in 
each sector, and the other ends buoyed so that they could 
be picked up by the two sloops in which the two corps com- 
manders intended to establish their posts of command so 
that they might move rapidly to either flank as necessary. 
For Anzac General Godley had the Heliotrope, and General 
Byng the Peony for Suvla, while Admirm Wemyss and 
General Birdwood were together in the Arno. At Anzac 
Captain A. D. Boyle of the Bacchante was in sole command 
afloat in the Honeysuckle, while at Suvla Captain C. 
Corbett directed the embarkation in the Anemone, and 
Captain A. Davidson of the Cornwallis eonunanded the sup- 
porting squadron. 
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By the morning of December 18 everything was in place 
ready to move, with no sign that the enemy had any sus- 
picion of what was going on. The weather was still perfect, 
but it had now lasted ten days and might change at any 
moment. Yet the day wore on serenely with no indication 
of disturbance, and as soon as night fell the still waters 
between Inibros and the peninsula were alive with dim 
shapes as everything required for the first night’s work 
moved silently and in perfect order to its allotted station 
in the kindly moonlight. 

Punctually at 6.45 p.m. the motor lighters were at the 
piers, while the transports and troop carriers steamed up to 
their berths and anchored. At Anzac particularly it was 
an anxious moment. Though light clouds dimmed the full 
light of the moon, it seemed impossible that a great ship like 
the Mars could come in and anchor within 2,000 yards of 
the beach w'ithout arousing attention. Anzac Cove was still 
open to enfilading fire from the Olive Groves guns to the south- 
Avard, which we had never been able to master, and on the 
Gaba Tepe bluff the Turks evidently had an observation 
post to direct their fire. All precautions had been taken for 
the prompt arrival of supporting ships should the guns 
become troublesome, and off Gaba Tepe Captain Boyle had 
stationed the destroyer Rattlesnake, with orders to keep her 
searchlight throwm across the enemy’s line of vision and do her 
best to blind the enemy’s observation post there. The device 
appears to have proved entirely successful. The first batch 
of troops was ready at the piers as the “ beetles ” arrived, 
and by 8.25 the Mars was steaming off again with her 2,000 
men, and all was quiet ashore except for a fairly hot fire on 
the Rattlesnake. Still she held her ground, merely shutting 
off her light when the guns found her and switching it on 
again after shifting her berth. So, under cover of her beam, the 
work went on. Trip after trip the “beetles” made, always 
to find their batches of troops silently waiting and punctual 
to the minute. Beyond an occasional rattle of maxims 
ashore nothing broke the death-like quiet. General Godley 
came off to the Heliotrope in the middle of the night from his 
headquarters ashore, but owing to trouble with the cable and 
fear of using flashing signals, nearly, all communication had 
to be made by boat. In spite of this difficulty all went like 
clockwork ; one by one the troop carriers filled and steamed 
off, and by 5.26 a.m. on the 19th the last of them was away. 

Up at Suvla General Byng had remained ashore in cable 
communication with his headquarters in the Peony, and under 
his immediate supervision all had gone equally well. Here, 
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where the enemy was accustomed to large ships entering 
the netted bay, the risk of detection was less and the work 
of embarkation easier. Here, too, there was plenty of 
room, so that the troops could be brought down to two safe 
“ forming-up ” places behind the last covering position, and 
there they were told off in parties of 400 for the “ beetles.” 
Thus the beaches could be left clear — an important con- 
sideration, seeing that, besides the 20,000 troops, the main 
embarkation of the remaining guns and transport had been 
done in this sector. All the heavy guns except one GO- 
pounder had been removed already, as well as all but two 
anti-aircraft guns, but there still were left thirty field guns 
and four hoAvitzers, half in each sector, besides some motor 
and horse lorries and ambulance transport, 250 horses and 
mules and about a hundred mule carts. During the pre- 
paratory period the quays and piers had been continually 
improved, and in calm w'eather even the larger troop carriers 
could be Ijrought alongside the sunken blockships. 

With these conveniences the embarkation proceeded 
under Captain Corbett, Avith Captain Unwin, of River Clyde 
fame, as beach-master, without a hitch. As at Anzac, it 
had begun at 6.45 p.m. From the “ forming-up ” places 
the troops arrived punctually at the beaches, whence they 
could rapidly be taken off to the Magnificent and her accom- 
panying transport and troop carriers lying off in the bay. 
There, too, was Captain Davidson in the Cornwallis, with 
the Prince George and the rest of his supporting squadron, all 
with guns trained on their assigned fire areas, the guns’ 
crews standing ready at a moment’s notice to act as the 
artillery staff oflBcers might direct. But no call was needed. 
Batch after batch of troops moved silently to their trans- 
porting vessels, and by 3.30 a.m. 11,000 men and nearly half 
the guns were well on their way to Kephalo or Mudros. By 
dawn there was no sign of them to be seen from the shore ; 
nowhere was a trace of what had happened, and so the first 
night passed without hitch or accident of any kind. 

Such a bloodless success was more than any one had 
dared to hope. Still less coiild anotlier such night’s work 
be expected. Eagerly the weather-wise watched the face 
of the sky, and not without misgiving as they noted indica- 
tions of a change. With no less eagerness the enemy’s lines 
were scanned for any trace of activity — ^but nothing unusual 
could be detected beyond the increase of artillery fire in 
which the Turks were wont to indulge on Sundays. During 
the afternoon one of the southern SuvJa piers was hit, but 
the Australian bridging section quickly repaired it. Most 
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of tlie fire was on our front trenches. Indeed, the indications 
were that if the enemy had noticed anything he had con- 
cluded that reinforcements were being landed for a new 
attack. The Turks could be heard digging and were busy 
all day fixing new ivire, while in the early afternoon reinforce- 
ments were reported marching down from the central plateau 
towards Anzac. Tlien suddenly loud explosions were heard 
away at Helles, followed by a roar of naval fire, and the 
oncoming troops seemed to disappear whence they came. 

It was General Davies’s holding attack that had begun 
against the enemy’s extreme right. The explosions meant 
that at 2.15 he sprung a series of mines which he had pre- 
pared between Fusilier Dluff and the head of Gully Ravine, and 
under cover of the artillery and rapid fire from the supporting 
squadron the troops rushed forward to seize the shattered 
trenches. At General Davies’s request Captain Dent had been 
given for the operation, besides the Edgar and his regular 
destroyers, three monitors, Abercrombie, Sir Thomas Picion 
and Raglan, and such was the increased weight they gave 
to the artillery that the attack was little less successful 
than the one •which had been delivered on November 15. 
In vain the Turks launched counter-attacks; except at 
Fusilier Bluff, where the mine had failed to make a crater, 
all the seized trenches were maintained. 

At dusk the firing died away, and in the northern area 
nerves were already being braced for the desperate adventure 
beside which the previous night’s work seemed an easy thing. 
There were increasing indications, of which no one cared to 
speak, that a break in the weather was at hand. As yet the 
sea was like a mill-pond. Again the nearly full moon was 
dimmed by fleecy clouds, while ashore a damp mist was 
rising to obscure the stealthy movements of the troops. 
It was an ideal night for the work if it would only last. But 
would it last? — ^that was the absorbing question as once 
more that motley throng of vessels stole like dreams across 
the sleeping sea. The naval arrangements were the same 
as on the previous night — ^nothing had been found to need 
alteration, and as every vessel slipped into her place Admiral 
Wemyss and General Birdwood came up in the Chatham to 
keep a finger on the pulse of the panting crisis. As before, 
the arrival of the ships caused no stir in the enemy’s lines. 
Punctually at 6.45 p.m. the “beetles ’’ were at the piers, and 
as punctually their quotas of men were there to meet them. 
Ei^t of the remaining ten guns in the southern section of 
Suvla, after firing their parting rounds, were being run down 
for the West Beaeh, and there at midnight they and all 
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that were left in the northern section were embarked. At 
8.0 General Maude’s last two guns had been withdrawn to a 
special pier at Nibrunesi Point, and on the crews closed 
round the guns in the barely visible ships the thinning 
remnants of General Byng’s corps now depended for support 
in those last intense hours. At Anzac alone a few guns 
remained. Here, where no covering position was possible, 
it had been reluctantly decided to leave four 18-pounders, 
two 5-inch howitzers, an old naval ‘I- 7-inch and three smaller 
guns, all worn out, to deceive the Turks by firing till the 
last and to be destroyed before they were abandoned. 

So far all was going well. By the time the guns ashore 
were no longer available the first embarkation was complete; 
at 8.0 p.m. the battleship transports were away, and as the 
men told off for the second embarkation with all the trench 
mortars were assembling, every one knew the operation had 
reached its crisis. It was past believing that now the enemy 
would not awake to the chance that lay in their hands, but 
minute by minute went by Avithout any sign that the pre- 
cautions that had been taken were failing. On a slender 
remnant of devoted men success depended, and on them 
the most anxious thought was centredf. The word had gone 
forth that at all costs the front trenches must be held till the 
last moment, however thinly, and the ranks that held them 
were now very thin. At Suvla by midnight General Fan- 
shawe had no more than 677 men in his front line and General 
Maude only 200, with 860 in his rear position. As the 
minutes crept on towards the hazardous hour when the last 
trench would be empty, even at the beaches, far out of enemy 
hearing, the men were speaking in whispers. Still wave after 
wave of men stole down tlirough the covering positions and 
passed on to the beaches ; the faint shadow of the “ beetles ” 
glided incessantly between ships and shore, and the troop 
carriers as they fiUed crept silently away, and still the enemy 
slumbered. Ashore all looked the same. The hospital tents 
were standing as usual; and few as were the men in front, 
they W'ere busy keeping the usual bivouac fires burning and 
givmg the last touches to the devices by which the final 
retirement was to be masked and a possible advance of the 
enemy cheeked. Nothing that ingenuity or experience in 
France could suggest was omitted. On the parapets rifles 
were left with their triggers attached to tins into which 
water dripped until they were heavy enough for the pull. 
Quantities of explosives were arranged to fire by means of 
candles of different lengths so as to keep up the delusion that 
snipers were still alert. Other detonations were provided 
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with slow matches. In the communication trenches frames 
of barbed wire were ready to block them, mines were made 
active and deadly traps of all kinds awaited an oncoming 
enemy. 

Half-past one was the hour fixed for the last desperate 
act — the withdrawal of the rear parties from the front 
trenches — to commence. Then the danger of the movement 
being detected had reached its acutest point, and as the 
devoted parties stole away, with boots muffled in sackcloth, 
men down at the beaches and afloat, strung to the highest 
pitch of subdued excitement, hardly dared to hope. Yet the 
rhythm of that immortal symphony went on unbroken, save 
when from time to time the sounds that were to deceive the 
enemy broke the silence on the hills. 

At Suvla the second embarkation, which had begun at 
9.45 p.m., was complete, and the third was just starting. As 
the numbers ashore thinned, the risk of great disaster lessened, 
but tJiere still remained the dread of what would happen if 
the Turks discovered the front trenches were empty and 
began shellii^ the beaches on which they had so accurately 
registered. For Anzac the anxiety was deepest, for here our 
front trenches were so close to those of the enemy that their 
evacuation could not be long undetected, and here too the 
Olive Groves guns enfiladed the beach . Punctually at 1 .30 a.m. 
the last parties in the front trenches crept away; in the 
course of the next two hours the last posts which covered 
Anzac Cove were emptied. Still nothing was heard but the 
popping of the rifles that had been left behind, till suddenly 
the air was rent with the roar of a huge explosion. 

At the head of Monash Gully, under the Turkish trenches 
on Russell’s Top, General Birdwood’s engineers had prepared 
a series of mines, and at the last moment they had sprung 
them. It was now only that the Turks took alarm, and as 
the devoted men who had just abandoned the last held posts 
poured down upon the beach, a tremendous fire of artillery, 
machine-guns and rifles opened aU along the enemy’s line, 
but it was upon the empty trenches that it rained. The 
\vaste of ammunition only served to mask the last embarka- 
tion at the Cove and the work of the pulling boats as they 
took off the two flanking parties north and south, and at 
4.15 the beach officers coma signal to the Admiral “ All clear 
at Anzac.” A quarter of an hour later the Suvla beaches had 
also done their work. Only 100 men who had held the last posi- 
tion remained ashore. By 6,80 a.m. on the 20th these were 
^barked at Suvla Point, and then, and not till then, General 
Byng and Captain Unwin, with the naval beach parties. 
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went off to the destroyers awaiting them. So the impossible 
was done without the loss of a single life, and ashore nothing 
was left of the two army corps and all Lhcir material except 
a few shattered guns, a few dead mules, some broken transport 
carts and the blazing dumps of the stores which there had 
been no time to remove. At Snvla it was very little — no 
more than the reserve stores winch had been kept in case 
the evacuation was delayed — and General Byng was able to 
report that he had not left behind him a single gun, wagon 
or animal. At Anzac, where there were no such facilities as 
the West Beach in Snvla Bay provided, there was a greater 
sacrifice of material. Besides the guns that were destroyed, 
large dumps of rations and forage to a considerable value, 
which could not be removed, had to be abandoned and 
set on fire. 

Some of the covering squadrons had orders to remain 
behind to complete the destruction of the stores, piers and 
stranded lighters, and at dawn there was nothing else to be 
seen.^ Except for these vessels and a few patrol boats, the 
sea was deserted. Transports, lighters and boats had all 
disappeared, nothing but the blazing dumps marked what 
had happened, and it was only this unaccountable sight that 
seems at last to have roused the Turks and their German 
staff from their lethargy. Even then they hardly under- 
stood, for, believing apparently that the conflagrations were 
accidental, they opened a hot fire on them, as though to 
hinder their being extinguished, and thus at Anzac the few 
onlookers enjoyed the strange sight of the Theseus and the 
enemy guns pouring shell into the same targets. But as 
the light grew the amazing truth was discovered, and at 
Anzac men could be seen cautiously advancing in the open. 
As they gathered in ever denser formation the Graflon and 
Theseus held their fire, and then suddenly opened on them 
with high explosive. 

The terrible slaughter that ensued was the last word in 
this unexampled feat of arms. Since the night of December 10 
there had been withdrawn in the face of the hypnotised 
enemy 83,048 troops, 18Q guns, 1,697 horse-drawn vehicles, 
21 motor vehicles and 4,695 horses and mules, and the 
casualties were half a dozen wounded men. When we con- 
sider that in the Mediterranean hospitals provision had been 

1 At Amao wore the Oraftm, TaWot, Himbef, M 16, M 16 and Beaglt; 
the last named, however, did not fire. At Suvln. were the OorawdUie, Theseus, 
Laforey and Prmtx Oearge; tho last named did not flro. In addition to 
these, tho Uhathani (flying the flag of Admiral Womyss), escorted hy Basilisk, 
also fired upon the abandoned camps at Suvlo, 
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made for 30,000 wounded, it is possible to get some idea of 
the high moral effect of the success. It was all as far beyond 
hope as it was beyond precedent, but it was only just in time. 
During the afternoon, as vessels of all kinds were making 
their way back to Mudros, the wind got up from the south, 
and by nightfall it was blowing a gale. But for the happy 
decision to put the operation forward a day there is no 
knowing what would have happened. It was luck, but luck 
that comes from the maxim of “ never losing a wind ” is 
own brother to judgment, for which Admiral and General 
may take full credit. 

With experience enriched by this astonishing success and 
by the narrow escape from the treacherous weather, the still 
unsettled question of Helles had to be faced. All through 
the intermediate stage of the evacuation Admiral Wemyss 
had not ceased to urge his views in opposition to those of 
General Monro, who persisted in his opinion that the 
capture of Achi Baba would in no way reduce the dangers 
of the military position at Helles, and that in any case it 
could not be taken with the force at his disposal. Admiral 
Wemyss could not agree that the question of retention was 
purely military, as it involved the question of supply, which 
was a purely naval factor. Nor could he understand why 
the General had so low an opinion of the value of Achi Baba, 
seeing that all the higher military commanders had long 
agreed that it was the key of the southern position. On the 
naval side, moreover, its possession would render us indepen- 
dent of precarious air observation in winter, and our supporting 
ships would be able to lie close in to GuUy Beach, whereas if 
the Turks still held it when the German heavy guns arrived, 
our ships would be forced out of effective supporting range. 
He repeated that if the General’s view was accepted, Helles, 
in his opinion, should be evacuated at once. 

The question of Helles was not the only problem with 
which General Monro was faced. Salonica and the defence 
of Egypt still called for a decision, but these were matters 
upon which he did not feel able to offer a final opinion until 
he understood what the policy of the Government was. In 
reply to his request for further information on this point he 
was informed that the intention was to hold on at Salonica 
for the present, but that the Russian plan of developing 
from it a large offensive movement was regarded as im- 
possible, and it was hoped to withdraw our troops later on, 
if the French consented. Further, it was desired to make 
the defence of Egypt more active. For tliis eight divisions, 
eight cavalry brigades and two independent infantry brigades 
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with fifteen garrison battalions for internal defence were 
considered as necessary, and as the Gallipoli troops would 
not be fit for some time, the force was to be made up from 
home as soon as transports were available. 

This telegram was sent on December 18, but three days 
later General Monro was ordered to return to France. It so 
happened that while the evacuation was being successfully 
carried out a far-reaching reorganisation of army commands 
was put in force. Sir John French vras recalled from France 
and Sir Douglas Haig took his place. General Monro was to 
take over the command of the First Army and Sir Archibald 
Murray was to succeed him in the Near East, but his head- 
quarters were to be in Egypt, where his main duty would be 
the defence of the canal, while General Maxwell confined 
himself to military affairs in the interior. General Birdwood 
was to command at the Dardanelles, but both he and 
the Saloniea force were to be under General Murray’s 
supervision. Egypt, it wiU be seen, was resuming for British 
strategists its natural place as the central point of our Near 
Eastern activities. On the same day Admiral Wemyss was 
offered, and accepted, the East Indies command, which 
included Egyptian waters. The appointment was to take 
effect on January 11, and meanwhile he was to detail a 
squadron of two battleships, a cruiser and four monitors for 
the Suez Canal, to arrive by January 4.^ 

What did these orders portend? In Egypt at this time 
it was calculated that by the end of January the enemy could 
bring between 200,000 and 300,000 men within striking dis- 
tance of the Canal, and on this basis the defence had been 
reorganised. There were now three lines of defence eastward 
of the Canal extending eight miles into the desert, with light 
railway and water-pipe connections, and from there it was 
intended, in concert with ships and aircraft, to strike con- 
tinually at the approaching enemy before he could complete 
his concentration. In a similar way the Egyptian western 
force had just struck the Senussi a severe blow from Marsa 
Matruh, though without further reinforcement and naval 
co-operation tliey were not yet in a position to recapture 
the frontier post at Solium. But there were not lacking 
indications that the last resolution of the Home Government 
for a more active defence of Egypt contemplated some 
more ambitious plan. The idea was to undertake a large 

^ The ship detailed were ComwalUa, Glory, the , monitoia Roberta, 4f IS 
and M 31 and the Euryalm, but the monitors did not saO oving to the 
evacuation of Holies. Admiral Peirse’s term of command, three years, vras 
about to ejpire. 
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offensive operation through Palestine and Syria, whieh, if 
French objections could only be overcome, had long been at 
the back of Lord Kitchener’s mind, and which in i ts final shape 
was destined to have so decisive an effect on the war. 

So things stood when on December 23 the War Committee 
met to decide the question of Helles. For Ministers the 
position was extremely difficult. Military opinion at home 
was unanimous for evacuation, but in the course of the dis- 
cussion it became apparent that naval opinion was scarcely 
less unanimous for retention. Admiral de Robeck had gone 
out to resume liis command with a firm conviction that the 
retention of Helles was of the highest naval importance. 
On the other hand, the grounds of Admiral Wemyss’s opinion, 
that if Aehi Baba Avas not taken evacuation should be carried 
out at once, Avas misunderstood, and it was assumed that he 
had changed his mind. A telegram had gone to Admiral de 
Robeck asking him to explain the apparent inconsistency, 
but no reply had yet come to hand, and it Avas under the 
false impression that Admiral Wemyss now agreed with 
General Monro that the Committee, in spite of all that 
Admiral de Robeck had urged, Avere in favour of evacuation. 
So large a change of policy was beyond their proAonce to 
decide. Their conclusion Avas to refer it to the Cabinet, and 
pending its decision to send out orders for a plan of with- 
drawal to be prepared, Avith the proAUSo that nothing Avas 
to be done Avhich would prejudice the possibility of holding on.^ 

The conclusion of the War Committee had already been 
passed to the Cabinet when Admiral de Robeck’s explanation 
of the puzzle arrived. It revealed at once Avhat was the 
matter. The essential principle that in combined operations 
the naval and the military commanders must be in the 
closest personal communication — consecrated though it Avas 
by our unique experience — had been violated, and the usual 
crop of misunderstandings had sprung up in the shadow 
of the sin. General Monro had explained, so the Admiral 
telegraphed, that he had understood Admiral Wemyss did 
not regard the retention of Helles as being of sufficient 
naval importance to warrant the military risks of holding on. 
Clearly that was not an adequate presentation of Admiral 
Wemyss’s Anew; but about Admiral de Robeck’s there Avas 
no doubt, for he included in his reply a reiteration of his 
opinion that if the army could hold the end of the peninsula, 
its retention should be insisted on, adding that he was 
leaving at once for Kephalo to get General BirdAvood’s 
opinion. As General Birdwood would become the responsible 
^ DardamUea Commission Report, II,, p. 60 . 
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military officer at the Dardanelles in two or three days’ time, 
this seemed the best thing he could do. Accordingly the 
following morning, which was Christmas Day, he reported 
that both General Birdwood and General Davies thought 
that Helles could be held, and that a meeting had been 
arranged between them and Admiral Fremantle, who -was now 
in command of the supporting squadron, with his head- 
quarters at Kephalo, to consider the defence. He further 
reported that the Turks were actively shelling the southern 
beaches, as though expecting a repetition of the Suvla and 
Anzac surprise, and that therefore in any case the evacuation 
ought not to be attempted till they had quieted down. IBs 
own conviction still was that it should not be attempted at 
all. “ Personally,” he concluded, “ I maintain that the 
holding of Helles is of great naval importance.” 

This last desperate effort to bring about a real co-ordination 
between naval and military opinion did not affect the issue. 
On December 27 Admiral de Robeck received a telegram 
from the First Lord telling him “with great regret,” and 
in confidence, that the Cabinet had decided for evacuation. 
Next day came the official order, with leave to keep the 
squadron detailed for Egypt till the operation was complete. 

It is impossible to follow step by step what has been 
called this agony of indecision with a clear conviction that 
the Gallipoli question was finally decided on its intrinsic 
merits. Overshadowing its tactical possibilities were tw'o 
powerful considerations. One was the disbelief of General 
Monro and the General Staff that the decisive pow’er of our 
army could be inei’eased by using a substantial part of it 
with the fleet, and their consequent determination to see it 
concentrated to the utmost possible extent in France. The 
other was probably that Lord Kitchener, with his Eastern 
outlook, saw salvation in active operations from Egypt. 
Though the two views were in opposition, both were fatal 
to Gallipoli. Nor did their reactions end there. Both 
looked to a speedy withdrawal from Salonica and the abandon- 
ment of the Bagdad venture. Indeed it was at this time 
that orders went out to India that as soon as Kut was relieved 
and General Townshend’s bele^uered force set free there 
was to be a retirement to a defensive position about Basra. 

When the momentous order that was to end the tragedy 
of the Dardanelles w'ent forth, to the deep regret of the navy, 
the plans for the evacuation were well forward. To the last 
they had hoped that it would never materialise. With the 
broader outlook their world-wide activities gave them, they 
were in a better position to know all that the order meant 
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than men -whose view of war had for long been almost entirely 
confined to the continental aspect of the great w^ars of the 
past, and who had been nurtured on doctrine bred in France 
and Germany. As naval thought read our long and rich 
experience, it was by close co-ordination of naval and military 
force that wo had always held the balance and had built up 
the Empire. Now there was to be a complete divorce, and 
each service was to play a lone hand. Whether inevitable 
or not, at the moment it was a thousand pities ; for not only 
did it mean that, so far as could be seen, all hope of free 
strategical design which sea power gives was aljandoned, 
but never did the true method and spirit of combined action 
attain a higher manifestation than was exhibited in the last 
act of the great adventure. 

As originally drawn up, the plan of operations closely 
followed that for Suvla and Anzac. There were to be the 
same three stages. The preliminary one was already com- 
plete when the order arrived. It left on the peninsula 
87,500 men, 142 guns, nearly 4,200 animals, over 1,900 vehicles 
and vast quantities of ammunition and stores which had 
been accumulated for a winter campaign.^ Difficult as had 
been the evacuation of the northern area, and encouraging 
as was its success, it could not be disguised that the work 
now in hand was a much more delicate affair. The enemy 
was obviously expecting another siu’prise, as the activity of 
their artillery and aircraft testified. Their heavy guns on the 
peninsula were ob-viously increasing in number, and, what was 
still worse, the main beaches were exposed to the accurate fire 
of the Asiatic batteries. The weather, too, was thoroughly 
unsettled and the stormy period was close at hand. For this 
reason the intermediate stage was started on December 29, 
the day after the orders were received, so that it could 
be completed in time to leave two nights for the final with- 
drawal before January 10 — ^the last day on which experience 
could hold out hope of favourable weather conditions. 
During this stage the remaining French troops were with- 
drawn, so as to leave complete \mity of command. General 
Brulard, however, who, with Admiral le Bon, was giving 
every possible assistance, readily agreed to leave at our 
disposal six old heavy guns, which he suggested should be 
destroyed. For the final stage some 22,000 troops and forty 
guns would be left. About 7,000 of them would be withdrawn 
on the first day, leaving about 15,000, which was calculated 
to be the utmost the navy could deal with in one night. 

t The figmes given in this chapter do not inclnde the atatiatica of the 
Prench evaonation. 
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The measure of their ability was the capacity of the 
beaches, and particularly the two main ones — that is, the 
old “ W ” (Tekke) beach or “ Lancashire Landing,” under 
Teklce Burnu, at the extreme south-western end of the 
peninsula, and ” V,” or Helles beach, between Cape Hclles 
and Sedd el Bahr. At both places regular harbours had been 
formed by sinking blockships to form breakwaters, but both 
were open to southerly weather, and during the late gale 
all their piers had been broken up. At Sedd el Bahr the 
famous River Clyde was still where she had run ashore at 
the first landing, and was now connected with the land by 
a mole which formed an inner harbour. At the other end 
of the beach the French, to whose use it had been allotted, 
had prolonged the breakwater by sinking a large transport 
and beyond it the old battleship Massena,^ Tlie other beach 
had a similar but less well-protected harbour, with five 
good piers, off the westernmost of which two Italian ships 
had been sunk, giving shelter to the next two from northeny 
and westerly winds. Outside on the western coast of the 

E eninsula were three other beaches all open. Nearest to our 
:ft front was Gully Beach, at the end of Zighin Dere or Gully 
Ravine; then came the old “X,” or “ Implacable,” Beach, 
and between it and Cape Tekke “ Bakery ” Beach, but none 
of them was practicable in even moderate weather from 
south, west or north.® 

Ever since the last gale work had been proceeding inces- 
santly to restore the piers, and when the intermediate stage 
was begun all could be employed. The greatest care, how- 
ever, had to be taken to preserve secrecy. It was no easy 
matter, for so great was the accumulation of stores and 
animals that to save time it was found necessary to load 
the lighters during the day, and the process was constantly 
interrupted by the cmiosity of the enemy’s aircraft. When- 
ever one ap23eared the work had to stop, but means were 
found for reapmg advantage from the annoyance. When- 
ever a “ Taube ” appeared the rule was to reverse the process. 
Everytliing on the march to the beaches turned back, and a 
show was made of discharging stores and mules already in 
the lighters, so that the Turlash observers could only take 
back intelligence that we were still strengthening our position 

^ Sho was a ship of 12,000 tons displaoenieiit launch^ in 1896. As 
ordinary merchant vessels were found to open out after being beached, she 
was specially fitted out as a hulk for running ashore, and was towed from 
Toulon. When she was in place the breakwater was nearly four hundred 
yards long. 

* See %1. n., Map A. 
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as if for a •winter campaign. The weather, too, was a con- 
stant soui'ce of trouble. Up till New Year’s Day it was 
fairly good, and each night between 2,000 and 3,000 men 
were embarked, including all the French, except the guns 
which General Brulard had agreed to leave behind for our 
use. In their place the hard-worked XXIXth Division had 
been landed after the withdrawal from Suvla, to enable the 
Royal Naval Divisions to take over the French trenches, 
while two brigades of General Maude’s division, rich in 
recent experience, relieved the exhausted XLIInd Division, 
which had borne the brmit of the recent fighting on the 
extreme left.^ On January 2 it came on to blow, and the 
bad ■R’eather continued all next day and night, but as it 
came from the north-east it mattered little to the two main 
beaches and, by the morning of the 4th, 6,300 more men and 
forty-two guns had been got away. 

To these difficulties was added the continued activity of 
the enemy’s guns, but this the navy could do a good deal 
to reduce by means of a special organisation of supporting 
ships under the general charge of Admiral Fremantle. It 
comprised the regular “ covering ” sq^uadron, under Captain 
Dent, which it was not thought prudent to increase during 
the intermediate stage. In the jEgean for the support of 
our left ^ve had the Edgar, Theseus, the heavy monitor 
Abercrombie and two destroyers {Scorpion and Wolverine). 
For keeping under the Asiatic fire we had five other monitors, 
kno^vn as the “ Rabbit Island Squadron,” and so called 
from its station being behind those islands off Yeni Shehr.® 
Under his o>vn hand Admiral Fremantle kept at Imbros a 
reinforcing squadron consisting of two battleships, Hibernia 
(flag) and Russell, the bulge cruiser Grafton and two hea-vy 
monitors, Raglan and Havelock. During the intermediate 
stage the battleships of this reserve were not required. In 
spite of the reduction of our guns ashore, it was found that 
the covering squadron was sufficient, with the remaining 
artillery, to keep the enemy’s fire under control, so that 
it was an irritation rather than an interference, and the 
casualties it caused were negligible. But other causes for 
anxiety now arose. 

All day on the 4th it was calm, but in the evening the 

1 During these three nights there were 'withdra'wn 7,700 men (including 
the Greek labour corps), thirty-four guns with some 7,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion, 260 animals, over 600 tons of stores and nearly 9,000,000 rounds of 
small arms ammunition. The removal of animals was seriously delayed by 
the Svffrm colliding with one of the largest horse transports on December 31 
and sicking her, so that none could be embarked that night. 

* Sir Thomas PieUm, Earl of Pelerhorough, Soberta, M IS and M SI. 
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weather broke again, and all night it blew a gale from the 
north-east, and it became evident that the plan as it stood 
involved too great a risk, and that something more drastic 
than had sufficed for Suvla and Anzac must be devised. 
With the weather as it was it %vould be little .short of mad- 
ness to expect two calm nights in succession, wliich the final 
stage required. With the 15,000 men and forty guns that 
w'cre to be left. General Davies was fairly sure that after 
the first night he could hold on for twenty-four hours, but it 
was only too likely he might find himself weather-bound at 
the last moment, possibly for several days. With eight 
miles of front to maintain he felt he could not do with less 
than 17,000 men and fifty guns. If only the navy could com- 
press their last two nights’ work into one, it could be done ; 
and with this idea he consulted Captain C. M. Staveley, 
with wdiom, as Naval Transport Officer and Principal Beach 
Master in charge of the evacuation, he had been arranging 
the details. To increase the difficulty Captain Staveley had 
already come to the conclusion that, seeing what the weather 
was, it was impossible to count on any of the exposed western 
beaches being used. This would mean that everything must 
be embarked from the southern harbours, but still he thought 
that all might be crowded into one night if the necessary 
troop carriers could be foimd for the increased numbers and 
room made for more lighters at the already crowded piers, 
provided always that no more guns were embarked. 

Next day (the 6th) he proceeded to “V” and “W” beaches 
to see what could be done, and there, in consultation with 
Colonel A. B. Carey, R.E., who had been doing wonders for 
improving the piers, a solution was found. By blowing large 
holes in the hulks as entry ports and connecting them up 
with No. 1 pier, it would be possible to march the troops 
straight into them and embark tliem without need of clog^g 
the piers with more lighters. About the Erench harbour there 
was no difficulty, but at “ W” Beach there was a gap between 
the end of No. 1 pier and the hulks which could only be filled 
by a floating bridge. Hitherto this had not been possible, but 
now he found it could be done. During the previous day 
the weather had mended, and the calm night that followed 
had been seized to complete the break^rater. By a clever 
piece of seamanship a steamer had been sunk exactly off the 
gap, so as to give shelter to the necessary bridge from the 
action of the sea. As soon as he returned he reported his 
plan to a staff conference which was being held at General 
Davies’s headquarters. Commodore Keyes then suggested 
an improvement. By employing destroyers the difficulty 
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of finding more troop carriers would be overcome, and their 
commanders could be relied on to bring them alongside the 
hulks, so that no more lighters would be required. General 
Birdwood sanctioned the plan and Admiral de llobcck 
authorised the employment of the six destroyers needed. 
To recast the elaborate arrangements for so delicate an 
operation at the last moment meant both afloat and ashore 
a vast deal of labour, but it was done with remarkable speed, 
and by the morning of the 7th the new naval schedules 
were issued. 

Thanks to the improvement in the weather the inter- 
mediate stage was well up to time. During this night nearly 
3,000 men had been embarked with six more guns, over 
1,200 animals and large quantities of ammunition; another 
such night would complete the stage, and the final act was 
definitely fixed, weather permitting, for the night of the 
8th-9th. 

There was still no sign that the thinning lines and dimin- 
ishing dumps had roused the enemy’s suspicions. Every 
possible precaution had been taken to deceive him and to 
preserve all normal appearances. As the guns were removed 
the same rate of fire was kept up by those that were left and, 
as in the northern area, the Turks were carefully drilled for 
the last critical hours. For some time past the order had 
been to let fire die away about an hour before midnight : 
the enemy had soon followed suit, and as though by agree- 
ment used the respite for sleep. But could the deception 
hold for another forty-eight hours ? By the morning of the 
7th General Davies had but 19,000 men and forty-nine guns 
left. Should the enemy now awake and make a resolute 
attack anything might happen. That they were growing 
uneasy was evidenced by the vigorous shelling of the beaches 
during the last few days and the activity of their airmen, 
and now theur patrols were busier and artillery fire on our 
trenches had increased. 

So in deepening anxiety the morning hours went by and 
the immediate danger seemed to be passing when suddenly 
at 11.30 a.m. a terrific artillery attack opened on both our 
flanks. Upon the Royal Naval Division holding the old 
French trenches a storm of shell burst from the Asiatic side, 
and still worse was that rained on General Maude’s Xlllth 
Division on the left. Nor did the XXIXth Division and the 
Llind in the centre escape. Nothing like it had been seen 
on the peninsula before. Those who knew said it was like 
the worst in France, and the long-talked-of coming of the 
German guns and ammunition seemed now a reality. For 
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over three hours the bombardment continued, till by 3,0 it 
developed into drum fire which the supporting ships were 
unable to control. For three-quarters of an hour the intensive 
period continued, and our trenches were fast being wrecked 
when the Turks sprang two mines near Fusilier Bluff. Then 
it could be seen the enemy’s trenches were bristling with 
bayonets. At 4,0 the artillery fire slackened and our people 
could watch the Turkish officers trying to force their men 
over the parapet all along the line. But in vain. No- 
where did the attack begin to develop except opposite the 
North Staffords near the Bluff, and there their steady fire 
dropped every man who showed himself. At the same time 
Captain Dent was amply compensating for General Davies’s 
diminished strength in artillery. With his cruisers, monitors 
and destroyers he was enfilading the enemy’s position and 
taking a terrible toll from the helpless Turltish infantry 
crowded in the reserve and communication trenches,® It was 
more than flesh and blood could stand, and at 5.0 all was 
over, with our line intact. Our casualties were no more than 
164 killed, but what the massed enemy must have suffered 
cannot be told. It was enough to leave them no heart for 
more when the hour came for the last reduction of General 
Davies’s force. 

That niglit, in continued fine weather, 2,800 men and nine 
more guns were withdrawn, as well as nearly 1,000 animals. 
Over 500 were still on the peninsula, as well as 1,500 vehicles 
and a vast quantity of stores, little of which could be removed 
without risidng another day’s delay.® On the morning of 
the 8th Generd Davies was left with just under 17,000 men 
and forty guns, but, small as the force was for holding eight 
miles of trenches, his confidence had been stiffened by the 
complete defeat of the Turkish attack. Though evidentlv 
intended as a supreme effort, and in spite of the lavish 
expenditure of anmumition, it had failed even to shake the 
British line. In every way it was encouraging. Clearly 
General Liman von Sanders cannot have been aware that so 
many guns had been withdrawn, or his main effort would not 
have been made at the veiy point where the navy could 
best make good the need of artillery support, and seeing how 

‘ See Vol. n., Map 4. 

s On Jaucary 7tih and Stli Captain Dent’s sqaadren was eomfOBod of 
the bulge ships tSdgar, Grafton and Theseus ; the monitors Ahereromhxe, Saye- 
loek, Maglan, Earl of Peterborough and Ml7, and the destroyers SoorpUm 
and Wolverine. The Bussdl also took part on the 7th. 

* The total emharkations during the intermediate stage were ; troops, 
20,714; guns, 102; animals, 3,049; ammunition, 32,000 rotmds for artillery 
and 12, 718,000 for smaH arms; vehicles, 303, and stores, 1,500 tons. 
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effective that support had been, General Davies’s anxiety 
about his special weakness was happily diminished.^ 

As the last crucial day advanced the good effects of the 
success became further manifest in a distinct diminution in 
the amount of fire on the beaches, due probably as much to 
a depression of spirit as to exhaustion of ammunition. The 
weather promised no less well, though for a little time a 
southerly breeze caused some anxiety. Should it increase a 
postponement might be necessary, but towards the after- 
noon it died away and at 5.0 p.m. the Admiral made the 
signal to “ carry on.” Captain Dent’s ships were already 
in position, having been engaged all day replying to the 
fitful fire from the enemy, and Admiral Fremantle now began 
to move his reinforcing squadron from Kephalo. The 
Grafton and his two reserve monitors, Raglan and Havelock, 
were to anchor in selected berths where they could best 
answer any call from the army, while he himself, with the 
battleships Hibernia and Russell, cruised off Gaba Tepe in 
readiness to enfilade the enemy’s trenches at dawn should a 
hitch occur. 

Ashore all was in order. Two covering positions, one 
for each beach, had been prepared along the heights which 
had been so hardly won at the first landing, and during the 
afternoon they had been quietly occupied by the troops to 
whom the post of honour was due — six hundred men of the 
XXIXth Division for “ W ” Beach and four hundred of the 
Royal Naval Division for the other. The embarkation was 
to be in three flights in diminishing numbers, sp as to allow 
for accidents to the boats. For the first time the troops were 
to be at the forming-up places behind the covering positions 
between 7,0 and 7.30. As soon as they arrived, General 
Davies, leaving General Lawrence, who commanded the 
Llind Division, in charge, embarked in the Triad, which had 
been placed at his disposal by Admiral de Robeck and was con- 
nected up by cable with the shore. Punctually at 8.0 Captain 
H. F. G. Talbot, who had the direction of the operation 
afloat, had all his troop carriers and small craft in their 
assigned berths, and the embarkation began with smooth 
precision and proceeded rapidly. At “ V ” Beach four 
trawlers and a horse-boat were alongside the old River Clyde, 

1 This view is oon&med hy an ofEtoei on the German stafi who wrote a 
highly coloured account of the evacuation. It is of little value for facts 
— heing mere jtropaganda — ^but may bo quoted for impressions. Of the attack 
on the 7th he says : “ But for the ever-active hostile fleet not an enemy would 
have been left alive on the paiinsQla ” — little more, of course, than a hoast 
to save the face of the staf^ but none the less evidence of the eflectiveness 
of the ship fire. 
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and alongside the other two hulks, six motor lighters, which, 
as they filled, went off with 2,000 of the Royal Naval Division 
and 1,200 of the Llind to two troop carriers. All went like 
a clock, and the work- began no less well at “W” Beach, 
where 4,000 troops of the XXIXth and Xlllth Divisions 
were embarked. The troop-carrier Ermine was at the 
outer hulk on the inner side and the destroyer Lawford at 
the other, while the Lydiard waited to take the Ermine's 
berth as soon as she was filled. Here, however, the breeze 
was causing a lop in the harbour and the floating bridge had 
already had to be hurriedly secured with anchors taken from 
the lighters. So for an hour the troops passed over it 
securely, but by 9.0 the wind was freshening and a rising sea 
soon began to cause diflSculties. It was 10.15 before the 
Ermine cleared away. The Lydiard, in spite of the sea, was 
skilfully berthed in her place, but before she was filled the 
bridge had become impassable, and the rest of her complement 
had to be brought out to her in lighters as they became 
available. 

Meanwhile, though only two iron-decked gun-lighters 
remained, seven 18-pounders and a 5-inch howitzer had been 
embarked at the same beach with their teams, as well as an 
anti-aircraft gun with its motor lorry, while at “ V” Beach 
by 10.30 fomteen British guns and all the Frencli 76’s were 
afloat. At 11.0 the ships for the second flight had anchored, 
the Mars for “ W ” Beach and the Prince George for the 
other, each accompanied by a troop-carrier. The two battle- 
ships took between them 3,400 troops, and 2,600 were 
embarked in the troop carriers. As the Prince George steamed 
away, there came an alarming signal that she had been struck 
by a torpedo. Fortunately it had failed to explode, but the 
report was disturbing enough to compel Admiral Fremantle 
as soon as he heard of it to take his two supporting battleships 
back to Kephalo.^ 

The last flight was to begin at 1.80, but by this time 
things were mowing alarming. A nasty sea that was running 
into “ W ” Beach threatened to bring everything to a stand- 
still, and it began to look doubtful whether a second embarka- 
tion of guns would be effected. By dint of great exertion, 
however, eight more 18-pounders, four 5-inch howitzers and 
three limbers were got away in two more trips, but unhappily 
it was foimd impossible to save their valuable gun teams, 
and they had to be destroyed. About 8,700 troops with 
the beach parties now remained. At “V” Beach were 

* The Frenoh listening station at De Tott’a batteiy had also reported 
hearing the engines of a submarine prooeeding out of the straits. 
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I, 600, and for these the destroyers Grasshopper and Bulldog, 
in sijite of the wnd and sea, were brought alongside the 
hulks by a fine display of seamanship which deeply im- 
pressed all who saw it. By 3.20 they were both clear, but 
at “ W ” Beach the difficulties were much greater. Here, 
with higher risk and no less skill, the Staunch and Fury were 
brought in to the outer hulk, but the bridge had long been 
impassable, and the troops had to be ferried to them in the 
“beetles,” which in the sea that was running were almost 
unmanageable, and the work went ver^ slowly. 

The strain of anxiety was now at its highest tension. Since 
9.0 p.m. only snipers and bomb-throwers about one to ten 
yards had been left in the front trenches, and soon after 

II. 80, when the regular silent period for which the enemy 
had been so carefully drilled began, they were all stealing 
away with mujQfled boots. As they passed through the 
covering positions the troops holding them were withdrawn, 
but as each successive line of the maze of trenches had been 
firmly closed with wire and the mines made active by the last 
of the retiring troops, there was little danger now of an attack. 
Yet at any moment the Turks might awake to the fact that 
the front trenches were empty and begin a deadly shelling 
of the beaches. 

Graver even than the position at “ W ” Beach was that 
of General Maude and his last party isolated at Gully Beach. 
There were over 680 of them, and at midnight the Talbot had 
aiTived towing two “beetles” and two steamboats from 
Kephalo to take them off. The orders were that, for fear 
of alarming the enemy, the “ beetles ” were not to use their 
engines till they were leaving. In spite of the increasing 
swell on the beach the first one attempted it only to be 
driven ashore. The second had better fortune. The R.N.R. 
sub-lieutenant in charge started his motor and very skilfully 
brought liis boat up to the pier. With the greatest difficulty 
625 men were got into her and she cleared away. It was 
the utmost she could safely carry in such a sea, and as the 
other was now a wreck the beachmaster had to inform 
General Maude that, as he had been previously warned might 
happen, the remaining 160 must make their way to “ W ” 
Beach. The General with his Medical Officer and a dozen 
men attached to his headqUMters stayed with the naval beach 
party to be taken off by two of the Talbofs steamboats, but 
this, after several attempts, proved impossible, and all of 
the little headquarters party had to follow the men in 
an adventurous march against time. It was now getting 
on for 8.0 a.m., they had two miles to go, and at the 
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covering positions they had to cut their way through the 
controls which they found closed, but thanks to the difficul- 
ties at “ W ” Beach they arrived in plenty of time. 

It was not, ill fact, till nearly 5.0 that the Furi/ and Staunch 
got away, and when Captain Staveley took his last look 
round there were still several “ beetles ” and a hospital 
lighter waiting for stragglers. A heavy sea was now breaking 
over the outer huUc, and while the unwieldy craft laboured 
on the swell to get away, the dumps of abandoned stores 
began to blaze. Then, as Captain Staveley was seeing the 
hospital lighter out, the adjacent magazine blew up pre- 
maturely and its debris showered down on her and killed 
a seaman — ^the only life lost. With the sound of the explosion 
the Turks seemed at last to awake. All along their lines the 
glare of red lights illumined the distance, but still nothing 
happened. The surprise, it would seem, had been too 
complete. A second time they had been tricked past all 
belief,' and unmolested, as the enemy’s signal of alarm spread, 
the rest of the lighters, under the admirable handling of 
their Royal Naval Reserve officers, were slowly moved out 
in the light of the blazing dumps without accident. By 
dawn the last of them was clear and Captain Staveley was 
able to Join Captain Talbot in the Colne. 

So once more the impossible had been performed. “ In 
spite of all our vigilance,” wrote General Liman von Sanders, 
“ the withdrawal was successfully carried out.” With the 
exception of the single accidental casualty General Davies’s 
whole force and all the beach parties had been got away 
intact; and afloat only one lighter and a picket boat had 
been lost — a marvellous testimony to the seamanship and 
resource of all concerned, and to none less than the Royal 
Naval Reserve officers in charge of the troop carriers and 
lighters, on whom chiefly fell the perilous inshore work, 
Ashore there was a much greater sacrifice than before. 
Over 500 animals had to be slaughtered and 1,600 vehicles 
and vast quantities of stores abandoned, as well as fifteen 
guns, only one of which was fit for service, but all of them 
were blown to pieces so that they might not be paraded as 
trophies,’^ As for the sunken hulks that formed the break- 
waters, their demolition was undertaken a day or two later 
by picket boats "with torpedoes, while the ships of the 
supporting squadron dealt with ^ other serviceable craft 
that had been driven ashore. 

Those shots were the last salute over the grave of an 

1 Tbis IB eiKClusive of the six Etonoh heavy guns, which were also 
destroyed. 
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operation that, as both friend and foe admitted, Iiad no 
parallel in history. Looking back on the final aets of the 
whole campaign, the uppermost feeling can only 1)e one of 
deep regret. In that marvellous evacuation we see the 
national genius for amphibious warfare raised to its highest 
manifestation. In hard experience and successive disappoint- 
ments the weapon liad been brought to a perfect temper, 
and when the hour of fruition came to show of what great 
things it was capable it was used only to effect a retreat. 
It may be that retreat W'as inevitable. The wisdom of the 
decision v'ill long be a matter of debate. As to Suvla, 
without which Anzac was useless. General Byng’s opinion 
can hardly be gainsaid. The grounds on which he based 
his advice for evacuation were quite independent of “ western ” 
doctrine, nor is there any sign that his judgment was warped 
by his service in France. It was the tactical conditions 
that left him no room for doubt. On taking over the 
command he had quickly made up his mind that we must 
get on or get out. Later he was sure he could gain ground 
on his left if sufficient reinforcements and ammunition were 
given him, but after the gales which changed the terrain so 
much for the worse, he declared that he could neither deploy 
the needed reinforcements nor shelter them when they 
arrived. Unless, therefore, the fleet could break through, the 
evacuation of Suvla seems to have been imperative, and 
with it must go Anzac. 

The question of Helles was not so simple. The men on 
the spot believed it could be held through the winter if 
Achi Baba were taken, and those immediately concerned, 
having proved how far combined tactics had advanced 
during the campaign, were convinced they could do it. The 
weight of high military authority was against them. Un- 
doubtedly military opinion was within its province in contend- 
ing that, given all possible naval support, the capture of the 
position was still on military grounds impossible, but it is 
no less certain that they measured the value of naval support 
by what the fleet had been able to do when, half starved for 
ammunition, it was first faced by a problem of which it had 
no experience, rather than by what its capacities were with 
an ample ammunition supplv after a year’s training under 
actual war conditions. In ixith services the men on the 
spot, deeply imbued as they now were with the amphibious 
spirit, had complete trust in the weapon they had forged, 
and by their conduct of the evacuation they proved it could 
do things beyond aU military experience. 

To compensate for the lack of solidity in the foundations 
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of the tactical argument the strategical considerations, if not 
convincing, were at least not without weight. The retention 
of Helles, it was urged, even if practicable, could serve no 
purpose. In view of its naval value, as insisted on by 
Admiral de Robeck, this is going too far. The naval reasons 
for retention may have been inadequate, but if right judgment 
be desired they must not be simply ignored. The military 
advantages of keeping our hold were that by maintaining 
oxir menace of the Turkish capital we were in a better position 
to develop a decisive offensive from Egypt, with the assist- 
ance of the troops which we were still hoping to withdraw at 
an early date from Salonica. There was no lack of authority 
that this was the line on which our efforts could be used 
most effectively for the common cause if France would agree, 
and only later experience showed how hopeless it was to get 
French consent. The dominant idea of the French high 
command was to mass every possible man and gun against 
the front upon which the enemy was strongest, regardless 
of whether within mcasureable time such a concentration 
would give sufficient preponderance to secure a decision. If 
the abandonment of the Dardanelles could have given the 
necessary preponderance, then undoubtedly it was right; if 
it only meant a slightly increased power of “ killing Germans ” 
in France, while at the same time shutting out our navy 
from the continental struggle, then, however desirable on 
political grounds, it is far from clear that its strategical 
advantages balanced its drawbacks. 

We have seen how in August, after the landing at Suvla, 
the increasing gravity of the menace to Constantinople had 
forced the German Great General Staff to arrest their offensive 
against Russia. Just when a crushing decision seemed 
within their reach the necessary troops had to be diverted to 
the Danube. It is incomparably more important. General 
Palkenhayn had then written, to secure the Dardanelles. 
With the abandonment of Helles the menace was entirely 
removed. There was no further need to press their offensive 
in the Balkans. Now that the Serbian army was for the 
time off the board, it sxifficed for the Central Powers to set 
up a defensive front with the Bulgarian army against Salonica, 
and they were free to resume the great lines of their war plan. 
With the cessation of the disturbance at the Dardanelles 
that at Salonica became negligible. 

Untimely and regrettable as was the evacuation, the 
apparently wasted sacrifice and effort were not without 
tangible result. The strain of the defence — ^sickness and 
privation, losses in battle — ^told heavily upon the Turkish 

vor ITT 8 
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army, and deserters, who continued to come in freely up 
till the final days of the withdrawal, indicated a serious 
demoralisation. The resistance had been stubborn, but it 
sueceeded only at the cost of enormous loss. General Liman 
von Sanders gave the total casualties as 218,000, including 
66,000 dead, and of the woimded only 42,000 returned as 
likely to be fit for further service.^ For the Ottoman power 
it meant a degree of exhaustion from which it was never able 
to recover. To provide sufficient force to meet our advance 
up the Tigris was all it could do, and the immediate result was 
seen in Armenia. From the time of our first landing the pres- 
sure on General Yudenitch’s army had been sensibly relieved, 
and -within a week of our retirement from Helles he was 
advancing on Erzerum. With nearly all the Turkish 
shipping destroyed by our submarines, a rapid reinforcement 
of the Armenian army was impossible. On February 16 
Erzerum fell, and two months later the Turkish sea base at 
Trebizond was in Russian hands (April 17). So it happened 
that just as we -withdrew, Russian co-operation, on which 
we calculated when we first undertook military operations 
at the Dardanelles, was beginning to develop with brilliant 
promise. Turkey, indeed, was at this time in so precarious 
a position that the political consequences of the evacuation 
which had most been feared were not realised. Loss of 
prestige in the East had all along been the strongest objection 
to admitting failure, but happily the effect seems to have 
been to raise the reputation of British arms, and nowhere 
was it more evident than in the frank admiration of the 
way the -withdrawal was managed which was expressed in 
Germany, 


^ Liman von Sanders, p. 135. 



CHAPTER XIII 


HOME WATERS SEPTEMBER 1915 TO MARCH 1916 AND THE 
CRUISE OF THE GERMAN RAIDER MOBWS 

The reactions of the Dardanelles enterprise, which Lord 
Fisher foresaw when he resigned rather than remain respon- 
sible for the policy he condemned, went even further than 
his immediate apprehension. It was because he was con- 
vinced that the new departure in the Near East must put 
it out of the power of the fleet to influence the general 
course of the war by high offensive action in Home waters 
that he threw up his office. There is room for doubt whether 
his plan or that which took its place was the better calculated 
to bring about a quick decision. It may be that the Govern- 
ment’s plan, had it been possible to carry it out as a true 
combined operation, was the more wisely chosen of the two. 
But it had failed, and the consequences were asserting them- 
selves more gravely than its strongest opponents had foretold. 
It was no longei' a question of whether the navy could exert 
its most powerful influence by pressing home its offensive 
efforts into the enemy’s waters, but rather whether the strain 
was not sapping the power of the Grand Fleet to perform its 
cardinal function of defeating the enemy decisively in the 
open sea. 

The danger was felt in many ways, but what finally drew 
from Admiral Jellicoe a deliberate protest was the reinforce- 
ment of the Mediterranean by the withdrawal from Home 
waters of Admiral Fremantle’s division of the Srd Battle 
Squadron. New ships of the most powerful class were 
coming forward for service. In themsmes they, of course, 
amply made up for what the Dardanelles was absorbing, 
but ^ required crews, and the sMIled ratings that are the 
life-blood of a ship could only be drawn from the Grand 
Fleet. Foremost amoim the new ships were the five 
“ Queen Elizabeths.” The Barham and Warsmte had 
already joined their nameship at Scapa, though the Warspite, 
having grounded in the Forth, had had to be docked in .the 
Tyne, and did not rejoin till November 24. Following them 
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another Dreadnought, the Canada, and the liglit cruisers, 
Birkenhead and Liverpool, had arrived.^ In February 
the other two “ Queen Elizabeths,” the Malaija, which the 
Federated Malay States had given, and the Valiant, were due, 
to be followed in March by another Dreadnought, the new 
Revenge. It was in the first days of November that the 
Hibernia, flying Admiral Fremantle’s flag, Zealandia, and 
Albemarle were withdrawn from the 3rd Battle Squadron, 
and the Russell, which was in dock at Belfast, was to join 
them en route. They left Rosyth on November 6, but only 
to meet in Pentland Firth a gale of quite unprecedented 
fury — ^the herald of that terrible winter — ^which drove 
them back into Scapa. The Albemarle's bridge was swept 
clean away by the terrific seas, and she had to go into 
dock.® 

The mthdrawal of these ships seemed to promise no end 
to what the Dardanelles was already devouring, and towards 
the end of November Admiral Jellicoe felt compelled to make 
a serious representation of what it entailed. So long as so 
large a force of old battleships was retained in service for 
the Mediterranean the demand for necessary ratings for 
the new ships meant constant changes in the personnel of the 
Grand Fleet ships, to the inevitable detriment of their fighting 
efficiency. To stop the mischief he urged that the crews 
for the new ships should be formed by bringing home some of 
the older battleships, and declared that the method now 
being adopted could “ no longer be pursued with safety.” 
The letter necessarily made its impression. The reply was 
an assurance that the exchange of ratings of which the 
Conimander-in-Chicf complained would be suspended till 
April. The difficult question of the Mediterranean force, 
he was told, was being considered, as indeed we know it was, 
in all its baffling perplexity, and that it was hoped to effect a 
reduction in the spring. 

To that extent ^e special anxiety for the fighting 
efficiency of the fundamental element of our war strength 
was allayed, but there were others scarcely less serious. 
Since the end of September it had become apparent that, 
except for minelaying in the southern area, the German 
submarine activity had ceased. The knowledge did much 
to relax the strain on our overworked destroyers, a welcome 
relief as the stormy winter season approached, but it was not 

1 At tie end of November tie new *' C ” type ligit cruiser Castor joined 
and tie Livsrpocl was withdrawn, for service in tie Ittediterranean. 

“ She rejoined tie 3rd Battle Squadron at Scapa in December, and was 
Bubaequently employed in tic White Sea. 
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to be believed that the disappearance of the submarines 
meant the cessation of the known German policy of seeking 
to cripple our battle strength. The successful operation of 
the Meteor in August and the continued activity of the 
submarine minelayers in the southern area suggested that 
the enemy’s effort was likely to be directed to fouling the 
approaches to the Grand Fleet bases by means of surface 
minelayers. In the long winter nights it would be a promising 
policy, difficult to meet, and from now onwards Admiral 
Jellicoe’s main efforts were directed to thwarting it. 

Obviously the best way to intercept the minelayers was to 
seek them at their starting point, and a series of light cruiser 
sweeps to the Skagerrak was instituted. Usually they were 
supported by the Dattle Cruiser Fleet, either at sea or in 
immediate readiness to sail; sometimes the Battle Fleet 
went out ■with the same object and also to exercise battle 
tactics, not always without causing new trouble. On one 
such occasion, early in December, just after the Warspiie 
had rejoined from the Tyne, that unlucky ship collided with 
the Barham, and both were coxrdemned to a long absence in 
dock. These temporary losses were the more severely felt 
since two others were suffered in the last quarter of the year. 
On October 28 the cruiser Argyll, while making for Scapa 
after a refit at Devonport, in thick weather ran on the 
Bell Rock, near Dundee. The heavy sea that was running 
soon reduced her to a total wreck, but in spite of it all her 
officers and men were successfully taken off by destroyers 
from Rosyth. More tragic was the fate of the Natal, On 
Decembei- 80, while lying in Cromarty harbour, she was 
observed to be on fire, and before any assistance could be 
given, her after magazines blew up and she went to the 
bottom. At first it was thought her destruction must be the 
work of a submarine, but inquiry proved that it was due 
to defects in some of her ammunition. The loss of life was 
great, and amongst those who perished with her was her 
commanding officer, Captain E. P. C. Back. 

These two disasters sensibly increased the strain on the 
Grand Fleet cniisers. For, over and above the insistent 
need of watching for minelayers, there were constant calls 
for gold escort, for conveying missions to and from Archangel, 
for protecting ships carrying munition from France to the 
White Sea and for other similar services. The stmn, indeed, 
could scarcely have been met but for the vigorous co-operation 
of Commodore Tyrwhitt. The Harwich Yaece now consisted 
of the Sth Light Cruiser Squadron and the 9th and 10th 
Flotillas, to wMch were attached the Vndavmied and Aurora, 
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and the two Flotilla leaders Lightfoot and Nimrod.^ Though, 
owing to the never-ending calls for troop escort across the 
Channel, his destroyers were sometimes reduced to a single 
flotilla, his activity during the last quarter of the year was 
incessant in all weathers. On September 80 in a sweep to the 
Bight he captured eight German trawlers and sank five. 
These vessels were believed to be acting as scouts to give 
warning when our cruisers were operating. The following 
week he made another raid to the Skngerrak and came back 
with fifteen more. Seeing how insistent was the demand for 
this class of craft for the Mediterranean, it was a useful haul. 
They were taken into our service, six being sent to the 
Dardanelles and six to the Suez Canal. Nor were these 
captures without effect in increasing the pressure of our 
blockade. The restriction it meant on the enemy’s food 
supply was at this time causing the German Government 
ever-increasing anxiety. All the boats were found to be 
fishing on Government account, and from this time onward 
no more were seen. Yet Commodore Tyrwhitt’s hold on the 
enemy’s waters was never relaxed. Every week he was in 
force off the German or Danish coast, and all he met with was 
a Swedish vessel carrying ore on German account from 
Narvik to Rotterdam, and net he brought in. Twice he was 
driven in by heavy gales, till at last, at the end of December, 
the Admiralty had to restrain him by a caution not to expose 
his force during the stormy season unless some exceptionally 
favourable opportunity presented itself. There was, indeed, 
little need at this time for special exertion, for the enemy was 
feeling the restraint of the weather even more keenly. Their 
main oversea activity had been confined to airships. Up to 
the middle of October their bombing raids on our coast had 
been a constant source of aimoyance. Commodore Tyrwhitt 
had been no less occupied with seeking to intercept them 
than with his search for surface minelayers, but the violence 
of the weather that had set in was more than they could face, 
and they had ceased altogether. 

Beyond the reach of our surface vessels, and to keep up a 
more permanent watch on the enemy, our submarines were 
froni time to time stationed in, the Bight and the Skagerrak. 
Their objective was the enemy’s trade and minelayers, and 
sometimes submarines and destroyers whose presence had 
been reported in the entrance to the Baltic. Yet nothing 

I la the old 7th and 9th ITlotillas had been amalgamated as the 

7th, under Rear-Admiral G. A. Ballard, Admiral of Patrols. Commodore 
Tyrwhitt’e 3rd Flotilla was then renamed the 0th, so that the more 
modem flotillas mioht be numbered %h, 10th, etc. 
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was met with until, on December 22, E 16 sank a German 
naval auxiliary vessel between the Ems and the Weser, 
but against this success four days later E 6 on her way to 
the Bight, was lost with all hands on a mine near the Sunk 
light-vessel. 

So far as could be judged, the strenuous scouring of the 
seas for minelayers was successful. Since the Melcor had 
laid her field off Cromarty nothing had appeared till December 
30, when one was sighted near the Outer Gabbard, appareirtly 
at work in the fairway between the British and the German 
mine-fields. Our own mining activity, however, continued 
undiminished. Eai-ly in October, Admiral Jellicoe, having 
heard that as an outcome of the submarine controversy 
changes in the German flag commands had taken place, 
thought it probable the High Seas Fleet would engage in 
tactical exercises in the North Sea for the benefit of the new 
admirals, and suggested the laying of fresh minefields to 
stop them.i Accordingly on October 13 the minelayers 
Biarritz and Paris had been sent out, under escort of a 
detachment of the Harwich Force, and they laid a new field 
off the Ems witliout being detected. How soon the Germans 
discovered it is unknown, but Vice-Admiral Scheer only 
mentions one cruise from the Bight as having been attempted 
in October. On November 8 a similar expedition was made, 
escorted in the same way, and supported by Commodore 
Tyrwhitt with the Cleopatra and six destroyers. On this 
occasion the Princess Margaret and the Angora spread 850 
mines in the northern exit from the Bight off Amrum Bank, 
Its object was to replace the field laid in the same vicinity in 
September, which the Germans hod easily detected owing to 
the defective mooring of the mines, and again the operation 
was completed %vithout a single vessel appearing to interfere. 

During all this time, when our fleets were completely 
dominating the North Sea, the part which the 10th Cruiser 
Squadron silently played in the shadow of the Grand Fleet 
must not be forgotten. It was still under the command of 
Hear-Admiral D. R. S. de Chair, and had reached its full 
complement of twenty-four armed merchant cruisers under 
Royal Navy captains. Undeterred by the incessant gales, in aU 
but continuous darkness as the season advanced, and blinded 
with snow and fog, they held their ground. Uncomplaining 
and vigilant, the merchant seamen and officers who manned 
the ships kept their grip on the enemy’s throat with no less 
spirit and resource &an their comrades in the fleet. “ The 

^ On Septemlier 21 it waa announced in Germany that the officera oom- 
mandinK the Ist, 2nd, and Sth Squadrone had been placed on half-pay. 
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work of these officers and men,” wrote the Commander-in- 
Chief, “ merits the very highest commendation. They de- 
serve all their country can do for them.” ^ But ostensibly at 
least it was no longer a purely British force. On November 5 
the American Government had delivered a protest against 
our blockade in stronger terms than they had hitherto used. 
As a counter-move it was thought desirable to demonstrate 
that the doctrine of legitimate restriction of neutral trade 
upon which we were acting was not confined to ourselves, 
France was ready to endorse it openly by showing her flag in 
the blockading forces, and as she had no ship available for the 
purpose, it was arranged that one of the squadron should be 
transferred to her flag. The Digby was accordingly sent 
down to Brest, and after receiving a French crew and 
commission, rejoined the squadron as the Artois. Then, on 
the French request for another ship, the Oropesa was handed 
over in the same way. She was rechristened the Champagne, 
and though she did not join Admiral de Chair’s flag, she was 
associated with his White Sea work as a monthly packet 
between France and Archangel. The calls upon him for this, 
the only line of communication with Russia, were frequent. 
It was one of his ships, the Arlanza, who took out General 
Wolfe-Murray and the Allied Mission to Russia. She was to 
bring back a similar Russian Mission, but on starting to 
retimn she struck a mine, and there being no possibility of 
repairing her damage where she was, another ship, the 
Orotava, had to be detached to take her place. The White 
Sea, indeed, continued to be a source of perpetual irritation 
owing to the apathy and incapacity of the local authorities. 
They seemed quite unable to help themselves. Not only 
was the sea a permanent drain on our mine-sweeping trawlers, 
but the Russian Admiralty never ceased to effil mr further 
naval protection. In order to keep the channel to Archangel 
dear of ice as long as possible we sent out the Albemarle to 
join the old cruiser IpMgenia as a guardship and ice-breaker. 

Though the advent of winter naturally increased the 
difficulties of the squadron, it brought certain compensations. 
The cessation of the submarine campaign reduced the danger 
of search and eased the difficulty of persuading neutrals to 
proceed for examination to ports within the declared danger 
zone. The Clyde and the Mei-sey, moreover, could again be 

Alsalian (flag), AkaiUara, Abnanzora, Andes, Arlanza, Gedrio, Glum- 
guinola, CalumbeUa, Dighy, Ebro, Hilary, IliUehramd, Mantua, Motagua, 
Orcoma, Oropesa, Orotaya, Olroay, Patia, Paluca, Tmitonio, Yitiorian, Virginidn. 
Tho Bayano and India had been sunk by submai'ines, and the Clan Mae- 
Twughton and Vihtwr had foundered in heavy weather. 
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used as bases, though here labour trouljles sometimes caused 
delay and increased the strain on ships overdue to be 
relieved. No less important were the measures designed by 
the various Government Committees which, besides the Trade 
Division of the Admiralty, under Captain Richard Webb, and 
the Foreign Office Contraband Depai’tmcnt, under Sir Eyre 
Crowe, had Ijeeu set up for controlling neutral trade by 
agreement. The most effective of these expedients w'as 
probably the Order in Council issued in October for restricting 
the supply of bunker coal. Notorious offenders were placed 
on a “ black list ” and their owners could not get bunker 
coal at British ports ; others could only obtain it on certain 
conditions, such as undertaldng not to carry goods of enemy 
origin and to reserve a proportion of space for Allied cargo. 
The immediate effect upon the work of Admiral de Chair’s 
squadron was that Dutch and Scandinavian owners began to 
agree to their ships calling voluntarily at si^ecified ports for 
examination.^ Still recalcitrants made the work anxious 
enough, particularly a certain firm who took to running the 
blockade at night without lights and at high speed. As these 
sliips were fine liners, carrying numerous passengers, the 
risk of a regrettable catastrophe was very gi’eat. They 
might well be taken for escaping raiders and sunk at sight, 
and the Commander-in-Chief had to endorse Admiral dc 
Chair’s emphatic representations that the practice must be 
stopped. But the Government was already taking action, 
and shortly afterwards the matter w'as settled by agreement, 
the offenders undertaking to confine their sliips to a certain 
ivell-defincd route. 

Still with all mitigation the work was heavy. What 
vigilance and endurance it meant may be judged by what 
was done. During the year 1915, in all weathers, and in spite 
of submarines, an area of 220,000 square miles had been 
regularly patrolled. No less than 2,281 vessels, in and out, 
had been visited, besides 817 fishing craft, and of the total 
of over three thousand 743 had been sent in for examination. 
So effective indeed was the control that during the last five 
months Norway and Denmark had received no more than 
seventy-seven cargoes which we did not know to be innocent, 
and only eight vessels that were believed to carry important 
contraband evaded- the patrol, while Germany’s outward 
boimd trade, except in the Baltic, was absolutely stopped. 

No less successful to all appearance had been Admiral de 
Chair’s share in preventing commerce raiders and minelayers 

* For a full account of these measures see Fayle, Seaborne Trade, Vol, IT., 
chap. ix. 
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from breaking out into the high seas. To such vessels, if 
handled with skill and daring, no blockade had ever been 
absolutely impervious, and with the New Year came a sudden 
warning that the old rule held good. On January 6 the prc- 
Dreadnought King Edward VII, on her way from Scapa to 
Belfast for a refit, fouled a mine off Cape Wrath, the north- 
west extremity of Scotland. At first it was believed to have 
been the work of a submarine, and the Kempcnfelt and tweh^e 
destroyers were hurried to her assistance. No minefield was 
known to exist in the vicinity, and the Africa, proceeding to 
Scapa, had passed the spot safely a few hours before. Efforts 
were made to tow the doomed battleship, but by 4,0 p.m., after 
nine hours struggle, it was clear that in the heavy -weather 
that prevailed she was doomed. Captain C. Maclachlan 
therefore decided he must abandon his ship. In spite of the 
sea that was running the destroyers Musketeer, Marne, 
Fortime and Nessus were sldlfully brought alongside, and 
every soul was saved, and four hours later the stricken ship 
turned over and sank. It was long before the mystery of the 
new minefield was solved, partly because of the tei'rible 
weather that prevailed throughout the month, and partly 
because of the ceaseless call for sloops and trawlers every- 
where. Eventually it w'as found that the number of mines 
laid was so great that the work could only have been done by a 
surface vessel. 

Though it was weeks before the inference was verified, 
it was true. With the cessation of the submarine campaign 
in our Home waters it would seem that the German pubuc 
became increasingly restive at our being left in undisturbed 
control of the North Sea and the Atlantic, and towards the 
end of the year it was decided to revert to the policy of 
surface commerce raiders as a demonstration that British 
control was not undisputed. So at least Commander 
Count zu Dohna-Schlodien believed when he was ordered 
to proceed to sea in a ship called the Moewe to lay mines 
in various places along the enemy’s coasts and -then to 
carry on cruiser warfare. She was a converted merchant- 
man of 4,500 tons which had been fitted as a minelayer, and 
armed fore and aft with two groups of guns and two torpedo 
tubes. Her appearance as a trader was carefully preserved, 
and she had the Swedish colours painted on her sides. Thus 
equipped she put to sea in the last days of 1916, and taking 
advantage of the long hours of darkness and dirty weather 
to dude our patrols — probably by proceeding round the 
north of Iceland — ^reached Sule Skerry on January 1 just 
before dark. There in a gale of wind and snow she proceeded 
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to lay her first minefield across the western entrance of the 
Pentland Firth where the King Edward VII was caught. At 
this time, owing to the hea^^ demands for sloops and trawlers 
in the Mediterranean, the local patrols were specially weak, 
and she entirely escaped detection.^ She most probably 
made away out into the Atlantic, for it was not till January 9 
that she next made herself felt by a second minefield off 
Rochelle.^ It was at least judged to be her work, for two 
days later her presence in that quarter was marked by the 
capture of the s.s. Farringford, with a cargo of copper ore, 
160 miles west of Finisterre.® It was the first stroke of her 
commerce raiding, and on that fertile route it was quicldy 
followed by others. Moving southwards, by the 13th she 
had made four more captures in the vicinity of Madeira.* 
The first, the CorbridgCt being full of coal, was kept, and in 
accordance with the practice of his predecessors Count zu 
Dohna despatched her to a secret rendezvous at Maraca 
island, on the north coast of Brazil. The other tliree vessels 
he sank. Two days later, being then about 120 miles north 
of the Canaries, he captured the Ariadne^ with maze for 
Nantes, which he also sank, and then the Appam, for the 
west coast, in which was a large sum of bullion and a number 
of passengers, including the Governors of Siei’ra Leone and 
Nigeria. This vessel Count zu Dohna was obliged to spare 
for the accommodation of his now numerous prisoners, and 
after taking the bullion out of her, directed her to proceed 
to America. 

By this means he did all that was possible to conceal his 
presence, and as yet nothing had been heard of him either by 
the Admiralty or on the stations affected. The whole of the 
great southern highway, which for nearly a year had been 
undisturbed, was being held by cruiser squadrons as before, 
mainly as a precaution against German ships which had 
sought refuge m neutral ports. In the Madeira-Canaries area 
Rear-Admiral Sir Archibald Moore had the King Alfred and 
Essex, mth two armed merchant cruisers, Carmania and 

^ Oiroe Wrath marked the dividiiig line between the Stornoway Patrol 
Area (No. 1) and Area m, wMoh gnarded the Soapa zone. 

® See Slap 12. 

e Count zu Dohna in hie published narrative does not mention laying 
the Pochelle minefield, but says he remained twelve days in British waters — 
a statement difSonlt to reconcile with the known looality of his first five 
captures, but a venial exaggeration in view of his conviction that the 
object of his cruise was mainly politicaL 

* Corbridge, 3,087 tons, January 11, Barry to Biosario with coal; 
Drotnonby, 3,627 tons, Cardiff to St. Vincent with coal ; Author, 3,406 tons, 
London to Port Natal with general oargo ; Trader, 3,608 tons, St. Vincent to 
Ptdmouth with sugar — all three on the 13th. 
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Ophir. Further south was Captain H. T. Buller, with the 
Highflyer and the armed merchant cruiser Marmora, to watcli 
the Cape Verde islands, while on the south-east coast of 
South America Captain J. Luce was still on his old station 
with the Glasgow and Vindictive and the two armed merchant 
cruisers Macedonia and Orama, the Glasgow being at the 
moment recommissioning at St. Vincent, Cape Verde. As in 
the previous period of commerce raiding, there was nothing to 
spare for the area of St. Paul Rocks and Fernando Noronha, 
where in the approaches to Pernambuco the Karlsruhe had 
found her best -stocked hunting ground. 

For this area Count zu Dolma was now making, but not 
without danger. On January 16, half-way between Madeira 
and the Canaries, he fell in with the Clan Mactavish, a defen- 
sively-armed ship of over 6,000 tons from Australia to London. 
Though the commanding officer. Captain Oliver, opened fire 
and made a gallant attempt to escape, he was soon over- 
hauled and forced to surrender, but not before his wireless 
operator had sent out a call for assi.stance. The message was 
received in the wireless room of the Essex, but by a repre- 
hensible neglect of duty was not communicated to her 
captain. But for this the whole of Admiral Moore’s squadron 
might have been on the Moewe's track next day and the 
alarm would have spread to all quarters. As it was the 
Admiralty remained as unconscious of her cruise as Admiral 
Moore. It was not till the 80th that the captain of the Essex 
found out that the call for help had been received. Whether 
or not it meant that a submarine was on the route was 
doubtful, but next day the Appam reached Norfolk, Virginia, 
with the Moewe^'s released prisoners and the truth was known. 
Dispositions, to which the French contributed four cruisers, 
were then rapidly made to put a stop to the intruder’s 
career. 

Meanwhile Count zu Dohna had struck out into the 
Atlantic, away from Admiral Moore’s station, and after 
sinking a barque far off the trade route made for Maraca 
island, where, having re-coaled from the Corbridge, he scuttled 
her in deep water. Then with full bunkers he proceeded to 
the Fernando Noronha area, but instead of the crowded seas 
he expected, nothing was seen for some time, thanks, as he 
realised, to the admirable way in which the British system of 
warning and reporting was worked. Not till February 4 did 
he capture a solitary Belgian steamer, the Luxemburg, out- 
ward bound from Newport with coal to La Plata. He was 
then eighty miles to the eastward of Fernando Noronha and in 
acute danger. Straight for him down the highway was 
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coming Captain Lncc in the Glasgow to rejoin her squadron, 
but they did not meet. Sometime late on February 5 they 
must have passed each other just out of sight, and next day 
Count zu Dohna was able to capture the Flamcngo, another 
outward bound coal ship. From her he learnt that his 
presence was known, and altering the appearance of his ship 
he turned northward for St. Paul Rocks. But it was only to 
increase his danger, for Captain Buller in the Highflijcr had 
left St. Vincent on the 4th, and it was for the same point 
that he was making. By the evening of the 8th he was 
rapidly nearing the area when Count zu Dohna captured the 
Westburn, 120 miles west-south-west of the Rocks, and early 
next morning sank the Horace, ninety miles west-north-west 
of them. He had now nearly 200 prisoners, and these he 
humanely sent away in the Weslhurn in charge of a prize 
crew. While thus engaged his danger was acute; to all 
appearance nothing but luck could prevent his bold career 
from coming to an end before the day was out. The Westburn 
had managed to get off a call for help. It was taken in by a 
Spanish vessel bound from Cadiz to Tenerife, and Captain 
Buller was then only ninety miles away, steering almost 
directly for the Moewe. By noon he was onW thirty miles 
from the scene of the Horace's destruction. Had he held on 
another half-hour he could scarcely have failed to see the 
Moewe' s smoke. But, as luck would have it, he had not taken 
in the Westburn's call. So, instead of holding on for the 
position given, he made a cast for the west-north-westward, 
and did not turn back for the Rocks till 6.30. For three days 
more he actively patrolled the vicinity, but the Moewe was 
gone. How she avoided liim we cannot tell. But she did, 
and while Captain Buller was still patrolling the area of her 
hairbreadth escape it would seem that she had turned 
homewards. 

Apparently Count zu Dohna, considering that the moral 
purpose of his cruise had been fulfilled, decided to run no 
further risk on the trade routes. For twelve days he made 
no more captures. The only ship he met ndth, being then 
200 miles west-south-west of Madeira, was the passenger 
steamer Demarara, which showed him a clean pair of heels 
aud spread the alarm. But Count zu Dohna had not yet 
done. On February 22, off the entrance of the Bay of Biscay, 
he captured the French ship Maroni (8,000 tons), and three 
days later, far out in the Atlantic, the same fate befell the 
British steamer Saxon Prime (8,500 tons). After that 
nothing more was heard of him till, on March 5, it was 
publicly announced in Germany that he was home again. 
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The official wireless message by which the news was spread 
gave a list of his prizes, and made clear at last that it was 
in the minefield he laid the King Edward VII had perished. 

An enterprise so successful, so brilliantly conducted and so 
inspiriting, could not but encourage further efforts of the 
same kind, and a revival of the hopeful days of the Emden 
and Karlsruhe seemed possible. It was only what 
Admiral Jellicoe had been expecting all through the winter. 
With unrelaxed attention he was still taking all possible 
precautions that the resources in his power permitted, and 
w'ith good reason. The Moewe was not yet safely in a 
German port before the stirring effect of her success began to 
be felt. 

About noon on February 28 the Admiralty had warned 
Admiral Jellicoe that a decoy ship, possibly with a submarine 
in company, was coming out of the Skagerrak. Tw'O light 
cruisers and four destroyers were ordered away from Rosyth 
to intercept her if she came westward, and three other light 
cruisers fi’om Scapa (Calliope, Comus and Blanche), each 
with a destroyer attached, were directed to search an area 
off the coast of Norway in case she came north. Shortly 
after midnight this route was indicated Iw our directional 
wireless finding a German ship close off Ekersund, on the 
south-west coast of Norway, and the Scapa light cruisers 
were ordered to search on an arc from that centre, while 
the Columbella and Fatia, of the 10th Cruiser Squadron, 
were to take up a patrol line north-east from the north of the 
Shetlands. Two other ships of the squadron were in the 
same area, the Andes (Captain G. B. W. Young) having just 
arrived to relieve the Alcantara (Captain T. E. Wardle), 
which was on the point of going to Liverpool to re-coal, but 
before leaving the station Captain Wardle had arranged to 
meet his relief ship in mid-sea, sixty miles east of the north 
of the Shetlands. He was nearing the rendezvous when he 
was told not to quit the area till further orders, as a disguised 
enemy merchant auxiliary from the southward might pass 
the patrol line during the day. This was shortly after 8 a.m., 
and by 8.45, while steaming about north-north-east up 
the patrol line, he was aware of smoke on Iiis port beam. 
Then came from the Andes the words “ Enemy in sight 
north-east 15 knots,” and at full speed he turned north-west. 
Almost immediately he sighted her. She was flying 
Norwegian colours and had one funnel, whereas a second 
message from his consort, as he took it in, described the 
enemy as having two. I'here was some doubt therefore 
whether she was what he was after, and in two or three 
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minutes the doubt was inereased by a sight of the Andes on. 
his starboard bow steaming apparently fast north-east, as 
though in chase of something else. Before going to her 
assistance Captain Wardle felt he must examine his own 
chase. Two rounds of blank brought her to a standstill, 
but as the number she made could not be identified the 
Alcantara went to action stations and held on for the stranger 
with guns trained on her. By this time (9.20) Captain 
Wardle had heard from the Andes that her chase had 
altered south-east, and that she herself was following on the 
same course. This only increased the doubt. From the 
situation as he saw it the stranger he had in sight could not 
be the ship the Andes seemed to be chasing. Moreover he 
could now read Rena on her stern and her appearance 
corresponded to that ship. As he had full information 
about her particulars and voyage he determined to send 
an armed guard aboard of her, and informed Captain Young 
of his intention. Then as the boat was being lowered about 
1,000 yards astern of the stranger came the startling reply, 
“ This is the suspicious ship,” and even as it was being read 
the Rena's ensign staff dropped over the stern, her poop 
steering box opened out to unmask a gun, falling flaps on her 
sides revealed others, and in a moment the Alcantara was 
imder a hot fire. Before she could reply the boat was 
wrecked and her own telemotor steering gear disabled. 
But she was soon hard at work and doing great execution as 
she continued to close the now moving enemy. For a quarter 
of an hour the duel raged, with some assistance from the 
Andes as she came up, till the enemy was almost lost in a 
cloud of smoke. She had ceased fire, and out of the smother 
crowded boats could be seen leaving her. But the Alcantara 
was in no better case. She too had to cease fire with a 
heavy list to port. She had apparently been hit by a torpedo, 
and as she W'as obviously sinlang Captain War<Ue gave the 
order to abandon ship. The two auxiliaries had, in fact, 
fought each other to a finish in a spirit fully worthy of their 
betters. In a quarter of an hour the Alcantara was on her 
beam ends and quietly sank. But her crew were safe. 
Captain A. G. Hotham in the Comus, the northernmost of the 
Scapa cruisers, had taken in the Andes' signals, and coining on 
at twenty-seven knots with his destroyer, tha Munster was 
already in sight when the action ceased, and by the time the 
Alcantara sank the Munster was on the spot to save her crew. 
It was fortunate, for the look-out of the Andes had reported a 
submarine between her and the boats, and she could not 
approach. As for the chase, she was still afloat. Owing to 
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further alarms of submarines tlie Conius and Amies foreborc to 
close her, but finally sank her with deliberate fire with her 
German ensign still flying. 

From the prisoners it was ascertained that she was a new 
ship built for the German Australian line, originally called 
the Guben, which had just been taken over by the Government 
and been secretly armed with four 5'9-inch guns and two 
torpedo tubes. Re-named the Greif, she had been commis- 
sioned with a crew of about 300, of whom 220 were saved 
by our vessels. Setting aside her torpedoes, of wdiich she 
fired two, her gun-power was considerably superior to that of 
the Alcantara, and seeing that the Eritish ship is believed 
to have succumbed to a torpedo, it is little wonder that 
Captain Wardle and liis crew were adjudged to have “ fought 
their ship in a creditable mamier.” The Greif had left 
Germany on February 27 under orders to proceed round the 
north of Iceland into the Atlantic to raid commerce, and if 
unable to get back she was to make for German East Africa, 
the only colony which was not yet in the Allies’ hands. 

The dispositions which so promptly cut short her career, 
it will have been observed, were made by Admiral Jellicoe, 
Admiral de Chair had nothing to do 'vvith them, for he was no 
longer in command. In January the political and adminis- 
trative measures for crippling the enemy’s resources culmin- 
ated in the creation of a Ministry of Blockade under Lord 
Robert Cecil. A competent naval adviser was essential to 
its effective working, and Admiral de Chair’s record made 
him the natural choice for the office. Thus when the action 
took place he was on his way in the Alsatian to take up the 
appointment. lEs successor was found in Vice-Admiral 
R. G. O. Tupper, who since the beginning of 1916 had been 
senior naval officer of the Stornoway auxiliary patrol. In 
this position he had been practically a hmb of the 10th 
Cruiser Squadron. His work had been in a great measure 
the same, and the able manner in which he performed the 
arduous and responsible duties of that tempestuous station, 
no less than the hard experience he had gained, naturally 
pointed him out as the man that was w'anted. 

His period of command began with long months of the 
usual exhausting routine unbroken by special incident. The 
sudden end to the Greif s activities marked for the time the 
cessation of the revival of the enemy’s policy of cruiser-raiding 
on the ocean highways. Materially its success against com- 
merce, though probably as good as the Germans expected, 
had been negligible, and the moral reasons which prompted 
it no longer existed, for once more the partisans of submarine 
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warfare against Allied trade had gained the upper hand in 
the shifting counsels of the German State. 

The long inaetion to which, for political reasons, the 
German Jiavy had been forced to submit was for our authori- 
ties dillicult to interpret. The quiescence of the High Seas 
Fleet w'as the darkest part of the mystery. While to 
Admiral Jellieoe it seemed that it was only preparing to deal 
a desperate blow at some selected moment in the near future, 
the Admiralty took the opposite view, that it had no present 
intention of risking a battle. What they expected to be in 
preparation was a vigorous use of mines and submarines 
accompanied by a widespread attack on our commerce all 
over the world, of which the Moewe's raid was taken to be the 
prelude. The effective counter was a close blockade of the 
Bight, and the only way in which it could be done was to 
seize as a base for submarines and aircraft one of the islands 
off the Schleswig coast. This it was believed was a cardinal 
feature in Lord Fisher’s rejected plan, and the outlook was 
now grave enoimh for the idea to be revived. But conditions 
had mianged. The range and number of heavy artillery had so 
much increased that all the islands were open to a bombard- 
ment from the mainland that would render any one of them 
untenable as a naval base. Apart from this, the execution 
of the plan raised very great difficulties. The operating 
force of old battleships, monitors and cruisers would require 
for their protection a large number of destroyers, which could 
only be taken from the Grand Fleet, as the Dardanelles 
operations left us no residue of light craft from which to 
draw. As a result the Grand Fleet would be driven to cover 
the operation without its usual complement of flotillas; an 
objection which, to the Admiralty, seemed without remedy. 
After full consideration by the Government, the project 
was, therefore, set aside, and beyond continual cruiser and 
destroyer sweeps against the enemy’s coastwise trade, and 
to intercept minelayers, which had no success, our offensive 
was confined to the air. 

Since December a plan had been in preparation by which 
Commodore Tyrwhitt, with the bulk of the Harwich Force and 
some submarines, was to take the seaplane carrier Vindeas 
close up to the estuary of the Ems and endeavour to bomb 
the airsliip bases at Hage, north of Emden and Hoyer, on 
the Schleswig coast. On January 18 the attempt on Hage 
was made, but before the final position was reached a dense 
fog came down which rendered further operations useless, 
and the force could only withdraw. There had been no sign 
of interference, and the retirement was made leisurely and 
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without loss, except for one of the submaiines, H 6, which 
grounded of! the Ameland Gat. Ten days later the attempt 
was rene^ved. This time the w'cather was favourable. By 
5.0 a.m. on January 29 Commodore Tyrwhitt had reached 
the assigned position, and the V index was hoisting out her 
seaplanes when a torpedo grazed tlie stern of the Arethusa, 
which was still carrying his nroad pendant. Another quickly 
followed, which also narrowly missed. No sign of a submarine 
was seen, but clearly the enemy were on the alert, and seeing 
it was useless to carry on, the Commodore again withdrew, 
and as he did so the force was enveloped in a fog which in any 
case would have rendered the operation abortive. 

With this failure tire deadlock seemed more immovable 
than ever. But, in fact, unknown to us, it was beginning 
to break. Eai-ly in January Admiral von Pohl, stricken 
with a mortal sickness, had to resign the command of the 
High Seas Fleet, and on the 18th, the day Commodore 
Tyrwhitt was starting his first raid on the Emden aerodromes, 
Admiral Scheer was hoisting his flag as Commander-in- 
Chief. He it was who had been in command of the new 
Third Squadron, recently completed to seven Dreadnoughts 
of the latest type, and for Chief of his Staff he chose Captain 
von Ti’otha, who had been commanding the Kaiser under 
him. No two men had chafed moi’e restlessly under the 
defensive policy of the Government, and once in chief 
command Admiral Scheer began to press urgently for the 
change which his predecessor had been already advocating. 
Wliile recognising that the flieet had hitherto played as good 
a part as its weakness permitted — ^I'elieving the army from 
coast defence and keeping doubtful States neutral (by which 
he apparently meant Houand and Scandinavia) — ^he realised 
that this would no longer serve. The “ hunger blockade ” 
was being too severely felt, and Germany could not endure 
the strain nearly so long as her arch enemy. Moreover the 
British military power was growing rapidly, and this in 
Admiral Scheer’s opinion was a sure sign that the deter- 
mination for war was increasing in order to make up for 
the mistakes which had been made, the chief of which be, 
like all German strategists, held to be the surrender of Antwerp 
and the abandonment of the Dardanelles. By some means 
or other the British sea-power must be broken. In battle 
there lay no hope, for it was only imder exceptionally advan- 
tageous conditions in their own prepared waters that it 
was possible to meet the Grand Fleet with success, and that 
was a chance it was vain to expect. The British people, he was 
sure, knew too well the security Admiral JelHcoe was giving 
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them as he sat immovably on the oeean communications 
ever to throw it away by clamouring for a hazardous advance 
into German waters. But short of that he believed that 
with his increased forees much might be done to make them 
weary of the w^ar, and he lost no time in bracing the fleet for 
the schemes that were teeming in his mind.^ 

It was not long before Whitehall began to feel the stir 
of his vigorous personality. On February 9 the Admiralty 
warned the Commander-in-Chief, as well as Admiral Beatty 
at Rosyth, that the German fleet was showing signs of 
activity. They were, therefore, ordered to move south and 
concentrate, while Commodore Tyrwhitt was to ivatch off 
Texel. In a few hours, however, they were told to stand 
fast, but the indications that something was in the wind 
continued, until by February 10 it was discovered that a 
considerable force of light cruisers and destroyers was pro- 
ceeding west from the Jade. A raid on our coast being 
suspected, Admiral Beatty W'as ordered south to cut them off 
as they returned, and Commodore Tyrwhitt to put to sea. 
But scarcely had they started %vhen the blow, such as it was, 
had fallen. To the eastward of the Dogger Bank the newly 
formed 10th Sloop Flotilla {Buttercup, Arabia, Alysswn and 
Poppy) had during the w'eek been sweeping one of the war 
channels which were constantly kept clear for the concentra- 
tion of the fleet. On the previous day they had run into 
Bridlington bay for a few hours and had put to sea again 
before the Admiralty got the alarm. As a rigid wireless 
silence had been ordered for fear of alarming the High Seas 
Fleet, which was then believed to be coming out, they could 
not be reached. All day on the 10th they continued sweeping, 
and at nightfall marked their progress with a lighted dan 
buoy. The Arabia (Lieutenant-Commander R. R. Hallow^ell- 
Carew) ■was ordered to stand by it while the other tliree 
steamed on and off. In so doing towards midnight they 
were aware of the tracks of torpedoes passing through the 
line, and they turned away. At the same time the Arabia 
was engaged with three destroyers. There was a sharp 
fight, but her steam-pipe was soon cut and her -wireless 
disabled, so that she could neither manoeuvre nor call up her 
consorts. Still so spirited was her reply that the enemy 
hauled off, apparently for reinforcements, for presently she 
was attacked by six destroyers, which soon brought her to a 
standstill and sank her Avith to^edoes. Lieutenant-Commander 

Scheer, p. 96, Th® whole passage is specially noteworthy in view of 
the critidsm of Adnuial Jelliooe’s attitude, which was widely circulated in some 
of the Brit'’ h Vre*- ■ "t tlie time. 
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Hallowell-Carew and one other oflicer were rescued by the 
Germans, and treated with all the honour and courtesy his 
conduct had won them. His consorts all escaped, and the 
enemy retired without further action. The mountain had 
been in labour, but nothing had been brought forth beyond 
a strong destroyer patrol. It had been sent out apparently 
for no particular purpose as part of the method by which 
Admiral Scheer was tuning up his fleet for the part he was 
determined to see it play — and to this all the alarms were 
due. 

The loss of the Arabis was in itself no serious matter, but 
unhappily it did not stand alone. As soon as the insignifi- 
cance of the German operation was known, Commodore 
Tyrwhitt was recalled, and was leading his Light Cruiser 
Squadron into Harwich through the Sledway channel, 
which was believed to be clear, when the Arethusa struck 
a mine close to the North Cutlet buoy. It was apparently 
part of a new field just laid by the Flanders submarine 
mining flotilla, which was an unending source of danger. 
Her engines stopped at once and she began to settle, yet, 
in spite of the heavy sea that was running against the 
tide, the flotilla leader, Lightfoot (Commander C. K. MacLean), 
got her in tow, but the hawser parted. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander F. Burges Watson then tried with the Loyal, but 
only with the same result, and the Aretlmsa drove upon the 
Cutler shoal and broke in two. Not till then did Commodore 
Tyrwliitt order her to be abandoned, transferring his broad 
pendant to the lAghtfoot. Till August the ship whose name 
he had rendered worthy of her famous predecessor lay where 
she was, when all hope of salving her was abandoned and she 
was left to break up. 

In the approaches to the Thames and the Straits of Dover 
these enemy submarines were specially active. During 
January and February a number of vessels fell victims to 
them, about half of which were neutrals from Holland and 
Norway. More and more boldly were their operations 
pushed home, till on February 27 the P. & O. liner Maloja, 
with 220 passengers, was struck within half a mile of the 
entrance to Dover harbour, and the Canadian Empress of 
Fort William was mined in going to her assistance. Thei’e 
was no loss of life, but the next day two trawlers were lost 
in locating the new field, and a Dutch steamer with 
passengers foundered in the same way at the Galloper. No 
device had yet been hit upon for checldng the trouble, and 
the only submarine which was accounted for at this time 
was one which in the previous month the armed yacht James 
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Fletcher encountered on the sui'face near the Goodwins and 
successfully rammed. Since the stoppage of all other 
stibmarine operations against trade in the declared war zone, 
mining, and the almost negli^ble bombing from the air, 
were all the Germans could do in reply to our blockade. It 
was with countering these efforts under and above the sea 
that Admiral Racon at Dover, no less than Admiral Sir 
George Callaghan at the Nore, was mainly occupied. At 
Dover Admiral Bacon still had the monitors ready for any 
calls that General Foch might make for assistance on the 
Belgian coast. One such call was made towards the end of 
January. It was for a bombardment of the Villa Scolaire 
batteries in conjunction with the French army. On the 26th 
it was carried out by five heavy monitors protected by the 
Dunkirk drifter flotilla. Admiral Bacon flying his flag in the 
General Wolfe, with Rear-Admiral de Marliave representing 
the French as his second-in-command in the Lord Clive, 
There was no reply from the enemy, but what, if any, damage 
was done could not be ascertained. Then, so multifarious 
were the duties of this hardworked force, that an order came 
to mass the monitors, light and heavy, in the mouth of the 
Thames, to protect London against Zeppelin raids dming 
the coming favourable phase of the moon.^ There were nine 
monitors in all, and for a week they kept their watch. On 
January 31 the expected raid took place ; but the attacking 
airships were too far north for our forces in the Thames to 
be of any use; nor could the Harwich Force move out to 
intercept them owing to fog. The raid was very severe. 
Nine Zeppelins passed over the coasts of Norfolk and 
Lincoln between 5.0 and 7.30 in the evening and went 
further inland than they had ever done before; Birmingham, 
Derby and Nottingham were all bombed during the night.^ 
Apart from this, the Germans did not risk their airsliips 
during the winter, and their bombing raids were confined 
to aeroplanes and seaplanes. On January 23 and 24 
the Downs and our aerodrome at Capel were bombed, and 
several attempts were made on shipping in the Thames 
estuary, but it was not till February 1 that the first ship Avas 

^ On September 3, 1014, the Government had decided to ^ve the navy- 
charge of the air defences of the conntry, and a year later Admiral Sir Percy 
Scott became responsible lor the special defence of London. In Pebrua^ 
1616 the army took over the -whole organisation ashore, the navy being left 
to deal -with aircraft on their -way oversea to attack. 

® One of the raiders, L 19, sank in the North Sea on her return. Sho -wm 
sighted in a sinking condition hy the trawler King Stej>hen. The captain 
refused to reseno the Zeppelin's otew, as they outnumbered his men, and 
being armed could easily ^ve overpowered him. 
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sunk — a coaster at anchor near the Kentish Knock, On the 
20th another was sunk at the same place during a raid on 
Deal, and on March 1 a number of bornhs were dropped on the 
Margate area, which did considerable damage at Cliftonville, 
but otherwise the raids were ineffective. 



CHAPTER XIV 


CALL OF THE GEEMAN ABMY FOE NAVAL ASSISTANCE 
AND THE CATASTEOPHE OF THE SUSSEX 

All that the enemy had been able to do against us in 
Home waters during the winter amounted to little more 
than pin-pricks, but they were an irritation which acted like 
a spur to the keenness to bring the High Seas Fleet to action. 
The hopes which the signs of its X'estlessness had aroused 
were dying away. Yet, unknown to us, there was develop- 
ing in Germany itself a situation which, as though the hand 
of destiny was upon men whom the gods had doomed to 
perish, was pushing her to her fate. 

Between the Chancellor and the naval and military head- 
quarters the struggle over the use of submarines had never 
ceased to smoulder since, in September, after the destruction 
of the Arabic, the order had gone forth “ to cease all forms of 
submarine warfare on the west coast of Great Britain or in 
the Channel.” Under such a prohibition the navy could 
not sit quiet, and Admiral von PoM, some time before his 
death, had represented that it would compel him to recon- 
sider the passive attitude of his command. The Note in 
which the United States on November 5 had emphasised 
their protest against the blockade had encouraged the German 
Government slightly to relax the restrictions with which 
they had fettered the navy, and towards the end of the month 
“ U ” boats were authorised to sink at sight all enemy ships 
entering or leaving French ports between Le HaiTe and 
Dunkirk, but neutrals as well as passenger and hospital ships 
were to be spared. Seeing how many merchant vessels were 
now defensively armed, and how great was the danger of 
approaching them to ascertain their character, it was but 
a small concession, but still a step towards the unrestricted 
warfare for which the navy was striving, and now the army 
was coming into line. The sanguine illusions with which 
the Great General Staff plunged into the war had faded away. 
Their cherished doctrine was failing them. Tlie cardinal 
article of their creed was to crush the armed forces of the 
enemy by a swift and unrelenting offensive. But the pre- 
ponderance of strength and energy tliat is essential to the 
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method was no longer theirs, and they liad to face the dis- 
quieting fact that they were praetically reduced to the 
defensive. To some extent our failures in Mesopotamia and 
the Dardanelles relieved the gloom of their outlook, but 
although they told as points of brightness, they were casting 
ominous shadows. Ill-planned as these adventures were, 
they had been too well chosen as strategical objectives to be 
unproductive. As diversions their effect had been far- 
reaching. They had compelled the Central Powers to spend 
their existing balance of offensive strength in the Balkans, 
and had forced the Turks to concentrate on the defence of 
their capital. As a direct consequence Russia was able to 
seize Erzerum (February 16), and she was beginning to push 
southwards towards Mesopotamia and to the northward 
menaced the vital Black Sea port of Trebizond. She was 
even attempting a new offensive in Galicia, with the obvious 
intention of depriving Germany of her last source of food 
supply in Rumania, but from this there was little to fear, 
seeing how unmistakable were the signs of internal rmi'est 
in Russia. It was in the western theatre that Germany’s 
outlook was gravest, and it must be frankly appreciated if 
we are to judge with any fairness the desperate expedient 
to which she was about to be driven. 

We can see it all with the eyes of the German High Com- 
mand in an appreciation which at the end of the year General 
von Falkcnhayn, Chief of the Great General Staff, prepared 
for his new year’s report to the Emperor.^ For him Great 
Britain, with her strangle-hold upon the sea, was the arch 
enemy, and the key of the whole w'ar problem was how to 
break her domination over the other Entente Powers, and 
tire the British people of the struggle. The method he 
proposed was to give the German defensive the most active 
possible energy. Italy could be left to Austria now that the 
menace of Serbia was removed. It was against France, 
“ England’s most trenchant sword,” as he called her, that 
the prospects seemed most promising. He saw her on the 
brink of exhaustion, and, devotedly as she was enduring 
her sacrifices, he believed that any severe moral shock would 
bring the tension to breaking strain, and close in rear of the 
French lines, before Belfort and Verdun, were the required 
objectives for the limited offensive still open to him. Verdun 
was his choice, for here the dangerous salient which the 
Germans had failed to drive in with their first rush still 
formed a sally port from which their whole line of defence 
could be brought to ruin. 

* See Ton Falkenhayn, General EeadcruarUra, 1914-1916, p. 209 el. sej. 
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But the liighcst success he could hope for at this point 
would not suflBce. Even if France were lost to Great Britain 
— nay, even if all her allies failed her — ^it was only too probable 
she w'ould continue the struggle alone, as she had done in 
the last great war, a century before. Without simultaneous 
blows delivered directly at her national existence, the policy 
he formulated would be useless. For this purpose, contraiy 
to the belief that prevailed in high quarters on our o^vn side, 
he held the army to be powerless. The memorandum indeed 
passed the point as beyond controversy, and no feature of it 
is of so permanent an interest, since our failure to appreciate 
it was the source of so much of the embarrassment which 
crippled our offensive action up to the end. “ The island 
itself,” he pronounced, “ cannot be reached by our troops. 
Of that the navy is profoundly convinced.” Since, therefore, 
as he had demonstrated, there was no chance of dealing 
England a decisive blow on the continent or in the east, 
nothing remained but the unrestricted use of submarines on 
her sea communications. In that way alone could the navy 
give the necessary assistance to the army, and only with a free 
hand could they do it. 

But here the spectre of America stood in the path. As 
he frankly admitted, unrestricted action would mean her 
hostility ; but if the definite promise of the navy were justi- 
fied, she would not be able to interfere before the arch enemy 
was terrorised into peace by famine. True, it was possible 
the promise might not be fulfilled — past experience was none 
too encouraging — but the dockyards were ringing with new 
submarine construction, and with the already increased 
numbers at their disposal there was good ground for confidence 
and none for not using ruthlessly their most effective weapon. 
No doubt he felt that his ruthless proposals might raise qualms 
of conscience, but Britain’s unconscionable behaviour at 
sea justified it. America, of course, would not admit the 
plea, and was not likely to intervene actively on the continent 
of Europe. 

So with all the dangers of his proposal faced and half 
brushed aside, he turned to the navy for assistance. Hitherto 
the assistance it had given to the army had been confined to 
the defensive. Its value as an adjunct to the army had been 
used only to relieve the land forces of the distraction of coast 
defence. Now something more, on British lines, veas to be 
required of it. The navy was only too ready to respond, and 
the High Command (Jan. 7) gave the assurance that if once the 
submarines were given full freedom of action they could bring 
Grpa.f; iRrit«>>n to hpi* ’•mee" in months. But the Chancellor 
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was unconvinced. The arguments used to substantiate the 
assurance were questionable, and the Foreign Office still had 
hanging over their heads the shadow of the Arabic, now 
deepened by the strong Notes which the Austro-Hungarian 
Government had just received from the United States over 
the Ancona incident, in addition to which the demands of 
America in regard to the Lttsitania were not yet settled.* 
But now suddenly the naval and military combination 
found further assistance, and it came from the most unex- 
pected quarter. On January 18, with the best intention 
in the world, Washington presented a new Note on the sub- 
marine question, and this time it was addressed to all the 
Entente Powers. Hitherto the Americans had grounded 
their objections on the danger to American citizens. Now 
they took a higher stand as the guardians of humanity. 
The destruction of merchant ships without securing the safety 
of their crews was denounced as incompatible with the 
principles which should control the conduct of naval opera- 
tions, but at the same time they admitted that submarines 
must be recognised as a legitimate instrument for the inter- 
ruption of enemy commerce. On this basis the Note formu- 
lated proposals for bringing submarine warfare “ within the 
rules of International Law and the principles of humanity.” 
Before attack ships should be summoned to stop, and none 
must be destroyed till all on board had been removed to a 
place of safety, nor should any ship be attacked unless she 
attempted to escape or resist. So far the proposals were 
but a plain reassertion of the tradition by which every 
Entente Power was ready to abide. But, unhappily, the 
Note went further. As a corollary it declared that merchant- 
men should cease to be armed. Admittedly the demand 
was not within the tradition, but it was urged that the sub- 
marine was a new development of warfare and its fragility 
on the surface justified the departure. Without such a 
concession the recognition of the submarine as a commerce 
destroyer under the restrictions proposed would be nugatory, 
and the suggestion was backed by a plain hint that in the event 
of the proposal being rejected they intended to treat aU armed 
merchantmen as auxiliary cruisers liable to internment.^ 

* The Aiicona, a large Italian passenger steamer with American citizens on 
board, had been torpedoed by an Austrian submarine in the Western 
Mediterranean on November 7. 

s American opinion was sharply divided as to the propriety of this 
attitude, and afterwards, when the Note was made public, the right to arm 
mercluuitmen for defence was so warmly maintained as an established usage 
of the sea by Senators Lodge and Sterling that the objections to it were 
dropped. 
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The solution of the difficulty was plausible enough, 
but it had the one fatal flaw that the ancient right of arming 
merchant vessels was one we felt unable to forgo. Possibly, 
in view of later experience, it would have been better if we 
had done so, provided always that Germany had been loyal 
to the proposed restrictions, but at that time the mistrust 
which her treachery to Belgium had engendered had killed 
all possibility of crediting her good faith, and the Note could 
not be accepted. 

No one doubted the high motives of the American 
Government, but rmfortunately the consequences of this 
move were not what they hoped. German sailors knew that 
for submarines to act in accordance with the old rules of 
conuuerce warfare so long as any merchant vessels were armed 
and retained the right to resist, was impossible. It was on 
this very ground they were pressing the Government to allow 
them greater liberty of action, and the Note played directly 
into their hands. The veiled menace with which it ended 
was especially unfortunate. The almost incredible capacity 
which the Germans displayed for misunderstanding the psycho- 
logy of their opponents during the war was one of its surprises, 
and they at once rushed blindly to a false deduction. In the 
tone of the Note’s conclusion they read a determination of 
the United States to retaliate against the British blockade. 
In vain their Ambassador warned them that the feeling which 
dominated American public opinion was resentment at the 
sinking of the Lusitania. His words fell on deaf ears. It 
was on fear of American hostility that Ministers were basing 
their opposition to the fighting services, and the ground 
was so far undermined by the Note that the Chancellor could 
no longer stand firm. The most he could do was to plead 
for delaying unrestricted warfare at least till April, that he 
might improve the diplomatic opening that had been given 
for coming to an agreement with America. In this attitude 
he was supported by Admiral von Holtzendorff, the new Chief 
of the Naval Staff, on the ground that by that time new 
submarine construction woidd amply compensate for the 
delay, and so far he succeeded in restraining his sanguine 
opponents. In February, orders for a revivS of the sub- 
marine campaign were issued, but under restrictions which 
gave them at least a colourable appearance of meeting 
American views. Submarines were again to act against 
commerce “ according to the rules of prize law for the time 
being.” Armed merchantmen and transports were to be 
sunk at sight, but on no account were passenger ships to be 
attac^^ed. The itumediate result of the well-meaning Note 
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was that in the latter part of February submarines re- 
appeared on the old hunting grounds off our west coasts. 
During the following month tue usual succession of two boats 
in consort was maintained, and in the space of four weeks 
they accounted for the total destruction in these waters of 
35,000 tons, besides a number of ships damaged. 

In America the new orders, combined with the promptitude 
with which they were executed, made a very bad impression. 
It is difficult to believe that the Geimans really imagined that, 
ingeniously as the orders seemed to them to be worded, they 
could avert the storm that was brewing across the Atlantic. 
Yet so it was, and they continued to plunge blindly forward 
nearer and nearer to the abyss they most wished to avoid. 
For the unequivocal advocates of unrestricted submarine 
warfare the half loaf they had been given only strengthened 
their determination to get the whole. From a purely military 
point of view the attitude they took up was exceptionally 
strong. Except on political grounds there was, in fact, 
no disputing their declaration that if the “ U boat campaign 
was to bring the relief which the High Command regarded as 
essential for avoiding a disastrous end to the war, it must 
be carried on ruthlessly. But there was just the point on 
which the Chancellor’s opposition turned. If ruthlessness 
was essential to the “ U ” boats’ success, their success could not 
save the country, for the moral and political reactions would 
bring new forces into the war against which Germany could 
not hope to stand. Yet, where else was ultimate victory 
to be looked for — nay, more, how else could they avoid defeat ? 

In the eyes of the High Command the need of taking the 
final step was growing daily more insistent. The attadc on 
the Verdun salient began on February 21. For a fortnight 
the battle raged, and no real success had been won against the 
heroic French resistance. The goal was still far away, 
and when it was reached the end would be no nearer. Even 
if Verdun fell, it meant, as the Chief of the Staff knew, little 
more than improvement of the German line of defence. A 
war of endurance would still have to be faced. But it was 
the Chancellor’s turn to play. He was on the point of open- 
ing the negotiations for which he had stipulated. At Wash- 
ington the German Ambassador was preparing the ground, 
and his way of doing it was to try to persuade the American 
• Government to prevent their citizens from travelling in armed 
merchantmen. The move was typical of the maladroitness 
which did so much to injure the German cause. With a 
complete lack of sympathetic understanding it ignored the 
all-important fact that President Wilson’s idealism had now 
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taken its stand on the interests of humanity at large. It 
demanded, moreover, an interferenee with the cherished 
liberty of American citizens in the interest of a foreign Power, 
and the result was a further exasperation of American 
resentment. 

If the Great General Staff and the Naval High Command 
had no faith in such diplomacy, it is no matter for wonder. 
Their expostulation continued, and it resulted in a joint 
conference at Wilhelmshaven. It was held on March 6, 
and no summons to attend it was sent to Admiral von Tirpitz. 
Now that the number of submarines warranted unrestricted 
warfare, he was the most powerful advocate of ruthlessness, 
and the slight brought about his long-threatened resignation. 
Yet, although the Chancellor procured as his successor at 
the Admiralty Admiral von Capelle, a man of lus own way 
of thinking, General von Falkeuha^n’s support of the navy’s 
demands was so strong that again he had to give way a 
step. Unrestricted warfare was still to be postponed, but 
he had to consent to the submarine orders being “ sharpened.” 
Officers were now directed to sink without warning all British 
vessels found within the war area, with the exception of 
passenger ships. Seeing what the Ambassador was trying 
to do in Washington, nothing could well have been more 
exasperating to the resentment which he was hoping to 

f ilacate. Still the ruthless party had gained an advance, 
ittle thinking it was to lead in precisely the opposite direction 
to that they expected. 

The startling result came quickly. About S.O in the 
afternoon of March 24< Lieutenant Pustkuchen, in UB 29, 
of the Flanders flotilla, encountered a steamer between 
Diingeness and Boulogne, and torpedoed her without warning.^ 
His first explanation seems to have been that from her crowded 
decks he took her to be a transport, but as she proved to be 
the Smsex, which was the regular packet plying between 
Folkestone and Dieppe, the excuse would hardly serve, and 
it was afterwards maintained that he mistook her for “ one 
of the new minelayers of the ‘ Arabis ’ class.” ® She had, in 
fact, 880 passengers on board, many of whom were killed 
or injured by the explosion wMch blew up her bows. With 
better luck, however, than the Lusitania, she remained^ afloat, 
but in imminent danger of sinking before any assistance 
arrived. 

Her S.O.S, signal, as talcen in an hour later, placed her 
1 Giayer, Vol. IIT., p. 48. 

® Sussex, 1350 tons, owned by the French State Bfulways. and nmnaged 
by the London Brifihton and South Coast Eailway. 
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well within the French patrol sphere. Admiral de Vigneau 
sent out all available help; Admiral Bacon despatched the 
Amazon, and at 9.0, when he heard the French had failed to 
find her, he ordered all ready destroyers to join the search. 
At 11.10 the Afridi found her still afloat about fourteen miles 
west of Boulogne, with a French trawler alongside taking 
off the women and children.^ Eventually 250 survivors 
were landed at Boulogne and 120 at Dover. Nine of the 
crew had made off to the Colbart light-vessel. The destroyer 
Greyhound was dispatched to bring them back, and while 
so engaged in the early hours of the next morning a torpedo 
passed six feet ahead of her. As further evidence that a 
submarine was at work in the area, another ship, the Salybia, 
homeward bound from the West Indies, was torpedoed as 
she was approaching Dungeness about two hours after the 
Smsex was struck. Both ships were towed into port, but 
that slight alleviation of the disaster could make no difference 
to the consequences. 

Seeing that amongst the passengers in the Sussex were 
several American citizens, and that the German Ambassador 


had just opened his tactless negotiations for an agreement 
in Washington, the incident could only be taken both as a 
glaring evidence of bad faith and an intolerable defiance. 
To add to the gravity of the incident two Spanish subjects 
had been killed by the explosion, so that Spain, to whose 
benevolent neutrality Germany attached great importance, 
joined her protests to those of America. At his wits’ end how 
to weather the storm the Gernian Foreign Minister lost his 
head, and in his reply to America endeavoured to attribute 
the disaster to a mine. But the evidence of submarine work 


was too clear, and his idle excuse only fanned the flames. 
The German Ambassador, Count Bernstorff, has characterised 
the commimication as the most unfortunate document that 


ever passed from Berlin to Washington. Having taken full 
time to probe the facts to the bottom, the United States 
Government presented a Note whose plain speaking left 
nothing to be desired. After exposing the German position 
with merciless frankness, it closed with this unequivocal 
declaration, “ Unless the Imperial Government should now 
immediately declare and effect an abandonment of its present 
methods of submarine warfare against passenger and freight- 
carrying vessels, the Government of the United States can 
have no choice but to sever diplomatic relations with the 
German Empire altogether.” 


1 The difficulty in finding her was due to the fact that her position as 
riven in the S.O.S. signal was fifteen miles in error. 
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It was not till April 20, nearly a month after the offence, 
that the Note reached the German Foreign Ollice. The 
deliberation with which it had been presented only added 
to its weight, and the Chancellor, who %vas at Army 
Headquarters, hurried to Berlin, M Easter Sunday and 
Monday an Imperial Council sat in distracted session. The 
Chancellor and his satellite Herr Helfferich, the Secretary 
of State, were for temporising with a reply that would use 
the President’s desire for “ Freedom of the Seas ” to entangle 
the two questions. The Chief of the Naval Staff, on the 
other hand, while ready to conduct submarine operations under 
the recognised rules of visit and search applicable to cruisers, 
was firm for no further concession to Anierica, A middle 
course was sought, but the Spanish Ambassador, being in 
intimate touch with his American colleague, ■was able to 
inform them that Washington would be satisfied with nothing 
less than unconditional acceptance. At Headquarters General 
von Falkenha 3 m was pressing the Emperor to cede nothing.^ 
At Verdun he was making little progress. Its reduction 
would ob-viously take a long time, and he had told the Emperor 
plainly that success was impossible unless the enemy’s 
supplies from overseas were interrupted. Only by unrestricted 
action by the submarines could this be done. The Chief 
of the Naval Staff was as firm as ever that this was the only 
•^vay in which the na'vy could co-operate nith the army, since, 
owing to the superiority of the British, any attempt to use 
the High Seas Fleet, except in specially favourable tactical 
conditions, Avo'uld only jeopardise defence of the coast, 
the command of the Baltic, and consequently the vital flow 
of Swedish ore to German ports. 

His protests were useless, for while the decision swayed 
in the balance news came in which so far brightened the out- 
look at sea as to cut from under his feet the main part of the 
ground on which he had taken his stand. 

1 Helfferict, Der Wdlhrieg, II., pp. 341-3. 
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BOMBARDMENT OE LO\VESTOFT 

Whether or not the Spanish Ambassador’s solemn 
warning would have turned the scale without added weight 
we cannot tell, but by a bold stroke Admiral Scheer had 
created the impression that it was not by unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare alone that the navy could influence the 
situation. He too agreed that nothing could be done against 
the Grand Fleet except in specially favourable tactical con- 
ditions. But he was not content to wait for them to appear. 
Ea'ct since his accession to the command he had never ceased 
to work for an opening and to fit the fleet for taking advantage 
of the moment when it occurred, while, as an essential 
preliminary to the offensive scheme he had in mind, he was 
doing everything possible to make his home waters in the 
Bight impervious to attack. 

Having been accorded a fairly free hand with his battle 
cruisers and light forces, his general idea was to use them in 
such a way as to entice similar enemy units acting against 
them ^vithin reach of his battle fleet, and so produce the 
stipulated situation of exceptional tactical advantage. He 
began cautiously in the first week in March with an attempt 
to entrap our southern forces. Sections of them were so 
continually operating in what the Germans called the Hoofden, 
that he hoped, by a move against them with a strong cruisCT 
force, to draw out a similar force to the rescue, and by judici- 
ous dispositions entice it between his cruisers and the battle 
fleet.^ The movement began on March 5, the day after the 
Moewc retmned. The general idea was for the cruiser force 
to be off Terschelling at daybreak, and then to advance to 
the limit of the British minefield, while, at an interval of 
thirty miles, the two Dreadnought squadrons would follow 
them until 10.0 a.m. Each section of the force was attended 
by two flotillas of destroyei's, and, as security against surprise, 
one airship accompanied the fleet and three others recon- 

^ The Hoofden or lElanders bight corresponds to our southern area— 
that is, the portion of the North Sea irhioh narrows down south of the Wash- 
Torscheliing line botweon the coasts of East Anglia and Holland. 

•’88 
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noitred well to the northward with instructions, if conditions 
were favourable, to bomb Rosyth. The movement was 
further supported by twelve submarines of the Flanders 
FlotUla, who took station on our south-east coast. But no 
enemy was seen, and nothing came of it except the air-raid. 
Struggling through storms of snow and hail and an increasing 
north-westerly wind, ^vhieh drove them off their course, two 
of the airships found themselves towards midnight crossing 
the English coastline south of Flamborough Head, and made 
for Hull. As the clouds cleared and revealed a starlit sky, 
the snow-clad landscape and the course of the Humber could 
be read like a map, and though the town was well darkened 
it was easily located. Its streets, quay and harbour basins 
were seen below as though drawn on a sheet of white 
paper, and a number of bombs were dropped, but without 
any military effect.^ Thence as easily Immingham was 
found and treated in the same way, but here searchlights 
and anti-aircraft guns interfered, and little damage was done. 
Both ships returned in safety and were only just in time to 
escape the full fury of the weather, which had developed into 
a heavy easterly gale, and put a stop to all further activities. 

How far the German fleet advanced is uncertain. So far 
as we could ascertain it never went beyond TerscheUing. 
Early on March 6 we discovered it was in that vicinity, and 
the Grand Fleet was ordered to make a sweep to the south- 
ward, while Commodore Tyrwhitt mfch the Harwich Force 
and a group of submarines to act mth him was sent to the 
North Hinder to reconnoitre, with orders, if pressed, to retire 
on the Dover Straits. By midday, however, it was clear 
the enemy were still in the TerscheUing area, moving north, 
and that they intended to return to harboxir at dark. Com- 
modore Tyrwhitt was recalled during the evening, and the 
Commandcr-in-Chief, who continued to push southwards 
until he learned there was no chance of contact with the 
retiring enemy, turned back about 10.0 p.m., and the episode 
came to an end without result.® 

^ The actual damage done was less than the Germans helioved. Font 
tercoous of houses were destroyed, and the casualties were seventeen killed 
and fifty injured. 

^ It was not only by his handling of the fleet that Admiral 8cheer sought 
to remove from the navy the reproach of inactivity. He afterwards continued 
the work with his pen. Commenting on this affair he wrote “ On the 
occasion of the advance of March 6-0, as we learnt afterwards by intercepted 
wireless messages, the enemy preferred withdravung all his forces into port 
as soon as he had news of the advance ” {High Seas Fket, p. 123). The wets, 
of course, were the exact reverse. The alleged intercepted messages can 
only have been the usual recall of the auxiliaiy patrol and minesweepers. . 

VCT ITT U 
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Why the GerHian attempt was not repeated at once is 
not clear. It was not that our light forces did not 
offer plenty of opportunity. Within the next fortnight 
cruiser sweeps were made to the Norwegian coast in search 
of German merchant vessels, with the object of enticing the 
enemy to sea. Again, on March 20, an extensive mining 
operation was started to close the mid-sea approaches to the 
Thames and to the straits of Dover between the North 
Hinder and Galloper. The Avork was entrusted to four mine- 
layers from Sheerness, Paris, Biarritz, Princess Margaret and 
Orvieto, escorted by two divisions of destroyers from Harwich. 
Simultaneously an air-raid in force was to be made on the 
Houtlave aerodrome, near Zeebrugge, from which originated 
the incessant raids on the Kentish coast and Dunkirk. 
About fifty bombing aeroplanes, British, French and Belgian, 
with fifteen fighting machines, were assigned to it, and the 
Riviera and Vindeas were to co-operate with their seaplanes 
by attacldng the seaplane base on the Zeebrugge Mole. For 
escort they were given a division of the 9th Flotilla, Lance 

i Commander W. de M. Egerton), Lookout, Lucifer and 
'Annet, which incidentally also covered the minelayers. 
Owing to the Orvieto running aground they were delayed 
some hours. The minelasdng had not yet be^un when at 
8.0 a.m. Commander Egerton’s division patrolling near the 
North Hinder light-vessel was attacked by three large German 
destroyers, but after a sharp little action, in which the Lance 
suffered somewhat severely, they Avere driven off, and the 
minelaying proceeded without interruption. Tavo lines were 
laid that day, and the Orvieto completed the barrier with a 
third line on the 23rd. It was reported that considerable 
damage had been done at Zeebrugge by the aeroplanes, all 
of which returned in safety. 

Two days later another air-raid was attempted from the 
sea, and as it was supported in force it gave Admiral Scheer, 
as he says, an opportunity of testing his preparations. 
The Hull airship raid, no less than the previous one on 
January 31, had shown us that little reliance could be 
placed on cruisers for intercepting such attacks at sea. With 
the coming of spring, therefore, the more drastic method of 
destroying the airship bases by counter-attack had been 
revived, and it was decided to carry out a plan which Com- 
modore Twwhitt had been elaborating. The objective Avas 
the Zeppelin station which was believed to exist at Hoyer, 
on the coast of SchlesAvig, behind the island of Sylt.^ The 
attacking force was to be seven seaplanes (afterAvards reduced 

1 See Map 13. 
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to five), carried in the Vindex, which was to take them well 
inside the Vyl light-vessel, south of Horn Reefs, under 
escort of the whole available Harwich Force, with Admiral 
Beatty and the Battle Cruiser Fleet from Rosyth in support.^ 

Starting at daybreak on March 24, the same day that the 
Sussex was torpedoed, Commodore Tyrwhitt made his way 
south of the German mid-sea mined area,® It was bitterly 
cold throughout the day and night, with constant snow 
squalls, but by 4.30 next morning h^e was well inside the Vyl 
light-vessel, and the Vindex was ordered to proceed further in 
towards the Graa Deep light-vessel. Scarcely was she away 
with her escorting destroyers when a torpedo narrowly missed 
the Cleopatra, which was now wearing the Commodore’s broad 
pendant, and gave warning of submarines being about, but 
the usual precautions were taken, and notmng further 
happened,® By 5.30 the Vindex got her seaplanes away, 
and stood by, waiting for their return, with her destroyers 
circling roimd her and two patrolling to the south-eastward, 
while the Commodore patrolled east of the Vyl light-vessel. 

The weather was getting worse, and while he awaited the 
return of the seaplanes the snowstorms grew heavier and 
more frequent, till about 7.0 the first two machines appeared. 
They had to report there was nothing at Hoyer, but that a 
base had been formed further inland at Tondern. Only one of 
them, however, had located it, but her dropping gear had 
jammed, and she brought all her bombs back. Of the others 
there was no sign, and at 7.45 the Commodore ordered his 
two flotilla leaders, Lightfoot and Nimrod, ndth the remaining 
eight destroyers, to sweep south-east for them while he 
himself searched the Graa Deep. So far no enemy had been 
seen, but towards 9.0 the destroyer sweep, having pushed as 
far as Rom island, had just turned to seaward, when they 
sighted two armed trawlers. The Germans, in continual 
expectation of a powerful stroke against the Bight, had 
elaborated as part of its drfence a system of trawler out- 
posts, and these two belonged to the group which watched 

I Commodore Tyrwhitt’s force consisted of the 5th Light Cruiser Kquarlron, 
Cleopatra (broad pendant), Penelope and Ctmqueal; two flotilla cruisers, 
Aurora and Undaunted ; two flotilla leaders, mmrod and LigM/oat ; two 
divisions of the 10th flotilla. Meteor, Mastiff, Minos, Manly, Medusa, 
Murray, Mansfield and Morris ; and two ot 9th, Laforey, Liberty, 
Llewellyn, Laurel, Laertes, Lassoo, Lamroch and Linnet, 

^ iSus area, known to ns as Area I,” lay about half-way between the 
Danish and Northumbrian coasts. It was od rbomboidal shape, tliirty milts 
from south to north, and fifty from south-west to north-east. 

^ There is no reoord of Qennan submarines being present, but otic of 
our own, M 7, bad left Yarmouth for these waters on March 19. 
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the Lister Deep between the islands of Rom and Sylt. 
After a few minutes’ chase both were sunk. While our 
people were picking up survivors aeroplanes appeared and 
began to bomb them. No destroyer was hit, though the 
Germans believed a bomb fell on one of them. But in fact 
the supposed success was the result of an accident. As 
Commander R. G. Rowley-Conwy of the Nimrod was re- 
forming his flotilla to carry on the search, the Medusa was 
rammed by the Laverock, and so severe was the damage that 
she could not steam more than six knots. The situation 
thus suddenly became full of anxiety. The disaster occurred 
right in the northern exit from the Bight, and it was to be 
presumed that the trawlers had given warning before they 
sank, and in any case the enemy’s aircraft had located them. 

The Commodore, having given up hope of finding the 
missing seaplanes, had just ordered the Vindex and her 
destroyer escort to return to the base, but on hearing of the 
Medusa's plight and the German air attack he recalled 
the Lightfoot’s flotilla and went off at full speed towards the 
Lister Deep to meet it. But the Lightfoot had taken the 
Medusa in tow, and keeping the Laertes and Lassoo with him 
as escort. Commander C. K. MacLean ordered away the 
Nimrod and the rest of the destroyers to rejoin the Commo- 
dore. It was not till about 11.0, when they were in contact, 
that he was aware of the seriousness of the situation. Seeing 
how long his presence must have been known to the enemy, 
it was high time to withdraw. To do so with the Medusa 
in tow was full of risk, yet he could not bring himself to 
abandon her. There was no sign yet of the High Seas 
Fleet being out, our battle cruisers could not be far away, 
and ordering the Aurora and the destroyers that he still had 
in company to form a screen for the L^htfoot and Medusa, 
he began a slow retirement westward. 

Admiral Beatty had in fact pushed his advance so far 
that by noon he was only twenty miles west of the Horn Reefs 
light-vessel, and no more than fifty miles west-north-west of 
the Cleopatra, but in another half-hour Commodore Tyrwhitt 
received a message from the Admiralty ordering him to 
withdraw without delay, and then came another, warning 
him to expect destroyer attacks during the night. As he 
was already withdrawing he felt justified in clinging to his 
hope of saving the Medusa. All he did was to call four of 
the destroyers that were with the Vindex to rejoin him, and 
in a rising sea, which made the work of towing the damaged 
destroyer more and more difiicult, he held on as he was. 

The meaning of the recall was that the Admiralty had 
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discovered tliat the High Seas Fleet was monng. So much 
was true, but for the present Admiral Schecr was at a loss 
to divine what our air attack, with its powerful support, 
portended. It might be a prelude to another raid on the 
Hage aerodrome, near the mouth of the Ems, or it might 
mean a trap to catch any force he sent to the north. He 
therefore hdd the main fleet back, and, he says, contented 
himself till our intentions became clearer with sending his 
“ cruisers and several flotillas to pursue the retiring enemy.” 
But, he adds, owing to the weather becoming worse, they 
were unable to come up with them, and had to report on 
their return empty-handed that one destroyer had been lost 
on a mine. 

Every hour, indeed, the gale had been growing in vio- 
lence. The German aircraft which in the early afternoon had 
been endeavouring to harass Commodore Tyrwhitt’s retreat 
had to go back. But the situation only increased in anxiety. 
The Vindex destroyers had joined him about 5.30, and he 
had just ordered them to reinforce the Medibsd's screen when 
he took in a message from the Admiralty warning him that 
strong enemy forces were sweeping west and north-west. 
This meant they were making straight for him, and the tension 
became acute. But relief was at hand. At 12.80 Admiral 
Beatty had intercepted the Admiralty order to Commodore 
Tyrwliitt that he was to withdraw without delay; but, 
concerned for the safety of the Harwich Force, he continued 
to hold his ground. Nor was he content with this. The 
situation that was developing closely resembled that which 
he had had to face in the first month of the war during the 
Heligoland action. At its crisis he had felt it his duty to 
stretch bis instructions by boldly advancing into the Bight, 
and the result had fully justified the risk he took. So now, 
as the anxiety grew, he could no longer endure to keep his 
patrol station ofl the Horn Eeefs, and at 2.0 he decided to run 
down to the southward to his colleague’s assistance. So slow, 
however, was Commodore Tyrwhitt’s retirement that about 
4.0 the battle cruisers had passed across Iris course several 
miles ahead. Thick as was the weather, they were near 
enough for each to make out the other, and Admiral Beatty 
held on, till by 5.30 he was as far down as the latitude of 
Hoyer and well to the south of the HarAvich Force. Here he 
took in the Admiralty’s last warning. In A’iew of the pre- 
vious caution to beware of destroyer attacks in the night, he 
could no longer retain his covering position so far south, 
he turned back to the northward, Avith the result that just 
before dusk the two forces were close together again. 
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About the same time it became evident that with the 
increasing violence of the weather the Medusa could not be 
saved. The towing hawser had parted, and the Commodore 
gave orders for her to be abandoned and sunk. No sooner 
was the order given than a message from tlic Admiralty con- 
firmed Admiral Beatty’s reluctance to obey the order to 
withdraw. He was now told to remain at sea to cover the 
retreat in the morning, and he kept on to the northward to 
resume his patrol station north of Horn Reefs. The diffi- 
culty of clearing the Medusa in the sea that was running was 
very great, but by 9.0 it was very brilliantly done by the 
Lassoo, with the Aurora standing by. Through some mis- 
understanding, however, she was left afloat with an idea of 
picking her up next day. 

Rid of this incubus the Commodore was free to withdraw 
as he liked, and he now had from the Admiralty more precise 
information of the enemy’s movements, showing there were 
two danger areas, one along the Frisian coast and the other 
inside a line running northwestward from Sylt. Although 
Admiral Beatty was within the latter zone, he himself was 
just outside it. The accuracy of the information was soon 
apparent. Having left the Medusa, the Aurora, Lightfoot 
and Lassoo were carrying on astern of the 5th Light Cruiser 
Squadron, and ahead of them was the Nimrod, with the bulk 
of the destroyers. All lights were doused, and the three 
groups were not in visual touch. In this order the force was 
steenng north by west when in the intense darkness Captain 
F. P. Loder-Symonds, who commanded the Cleopatra, was 
aware of the flaming funnels of two enemy destroyers steaming 
across his bows. Putting over his helm, he made for the 
second one and cut her clean in two. The other got away, 
but the consequences of his unexpected movement in the 
dark were disastrous. It brought the Cleopatra across the 
bows of the Undaunted, and as the squadron was in close 
order and steaming without lights, a collision could not be 
avoided. In trying to do so tlie TJndaunied herself only just 
escaped the Penelope, and then crashed into the flagship. 

The result of the collision was that the Commodore’s 
movements were more dangerously hampered than before he 
gave up the Medusa. The Cleopatra was but slightly 
damaged, but the Undaunted's bows were stove in, and it was 
quickly found that her collision bulkhead could not beat 
the strain of a speed exceeding six knots. In the confusion, 
moreover, the squadron and the flotillas had become scattered, 
and were entirely ignorant of each other’s movements, while 
our battle cruisers were by tMs time fifty miles away and 
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still steaming northward. Had Admiral Schcer ventured to 
pm'sue there can be little doubt he would have found the 
chance for which he was working, and the trial of strength 
between the Dritish and the German battle cruisers might 
have come sooner than it did. But, as it happened, in view 
of the obscure situation and the heavy weather, he had 
recalled everything for the night, and by 11.0 we knew it. The 
information was sent out by tlie Admiralty wth a warning 
that although the German destroyers were returning, their 
cruiser force would come out in the morning. Seeing how 
widely the Harwich Force was scattered, it was still in grave 
danger, and Commodore Tyrwhitt, who was steering north- 
west to get round the German minefield, signalled for every- 
one to make for the base. Up to this time the Admiralty 
knew little or nothing of his plight. Admiral Beatty scarcely 
Imew more, and shortly before receiving the Admiralty 
message that the enemy were expected out in the morning, 
he asked leave to join the Commodore for a combined sweep 
south of the mined area, but permission was refused, and he 
continued patrolling to the northward. It was not until past 
1.0 that the Admiralty intercepted a signal from the Commo- 
dore to Admiral Beatty telling him of the Undaunted's plight, 
and they immediately ordered Admiral Jellicoe to put to sea 
and concentrate all sections of the Grand Fleet east of the 
Long Forties. As the stormy night wore on the intentions 
of the enemy became clearer. The indications were that the 
battle cruisers and light forces woxdd assemble off the Lister 
Deep in the morning, and then, supported probably by the 
two Dreadnought squadrons, make a sweep to the westward. 
It could hardly be doubted therefore that they had located 
the Harwich Force, and at 4.80 Admiral Beatty turned south- 
eastwards straight for the Amrum Channel, south of Horn 
Reefs, by which the Germans would debouch, and so if possible 
interpose liimself between the enemy and liis colleague. In 
another half-hour, by which time the Admiralty seem to 
have been certain that the German fleet was out. Commodore 
Tyrwhitt received orders to retire on Admiral Beatty. Hav- 
ing ascertained lus exact position, he issued the necessary 
orders, and by 6.0 a.m, all the light cruisers were heading 
back to the eastward to join the battle cruisers. 

An action now seemed inevitable, and it must begin long 
before our battle fleet could appear. It was only ji^t cl^r 
of its ports, and the south-westerly gale was still raging with 
undiminished violence. For over three hours more the Tattle 
cruisers and light cruisers laboured through the mountainous 
seas towards their meeting-place, eager for the expected fight. 
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Hardened by their continual activity in the past terrible 
winter, no weather could deter them. IJy 9.30 Admiral 
Beatty was only sixty miles from the Horn Reefs light-vessel, 
the Cleopalra was almost as near, and in another hour or 
more either an action must be imminent or the enemy’s 
retreat cut off. But it was not to be, for there came in word 
from Whitehall that the enemy had abandoned their search 
and were returning to port. 

Whether an action could have taken place is doubtful, 
but it could only have begun in conditions advantageous for 
the enemy, such as Admiral Scheer was hoping for. His 
battle cruisers, with a squadron of light cruisers, had steamed 
out as far as the point where Admiral Beatty had turned 
back from his run south the previous afternoon, and two 
battle squadrons were out in suppoit of them. But at 0.80 
the cruisers reported the sea was so rough that an engagement 
was impossible, and he gave up his attempt as hopeless.^ 

So he missed his chance, and the great fleet movements 
which had developed out of a weak raid of five seaplanes 
came to an end. But our fleet kept the sea for a while longer. 
Towards noon all the light cruisers except the Undaunted had 
joined Admiral Beatty, and not till then did he and Commo- 
dore Tyrwhitt turn back. At 4.0 the Grand Fleet had reached 
its concentration point, but by that time the sea was im- 
possible for destroyers, and knowing the danger was passed, 
Admiral Jellicoe ordered all squadrons back to their bases, 
except Admiral Evan-Thomas’s “ Queen Elizabeths,” which 
he detached to cover the retreat of the Undaunted. 

While the difficulties of the Smsex affair dominated the 
counsels of Berlin, Admiral Scheer was quietly maturing his 
plans for the High Seas Fleet, and German offensive action 
was confined to air-raids. Attacks were launched on six 
successive nights, and five of them reached our coasts. The 
first, on March 31, was directed against the southern counties, 
and five Zeppelins — L 13, L 14, L 15, L IG and L 22 — took 
part in it. Bombs were dropped at Cleethorpes and Bury 
St. Edmunds, and a number of soldiers killed and injured ; 
but one of the raiders — L 15 — ^was so damaged by our anti- 
aircraft guns that she was forced to come down near the 
Kentish Knock in the early hours of April 1. All her officers 
and crew, with the exception of one man, were rescued by 
the drifters Olivine, Kitty George and F. tfe G.G., but though 
the Electra, which was patrolling the vicinity with a division 
of destroyers, appeared and took the wreck in tow, our 
attempts to get her to land were fruitless, and she sank. 

^ Sobeor, HigJi Seas Fleet, p. 119. 
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This was the first loss which our defences had inflicted on 
the enemy’s airship fleet, and the German commanders 
noticed what advances our organisation had made. After 
this, their attacks followed rapidly. On April 1 two airships, 
L 11 and L 17, started to attack in the south, but the wind 
veering against them for the return they tried further north. 
L 17 apparently attempted Hull, but dropped about seventeen 
bombs into the sea off Timstali (twelve miles north of the 
Humber), and none fell inland at all. L 11 reported that 
she made the Tyne, but, finding that the strong north-north- 
westerly wind prevented her from manoeuvring into a good 
position for dropping her bombs on the docks, she tried for 
Sunderland, where she did extensive damage, and believed 
she had blown up a blast furnace. Thence she made for 
Middlesbrough, where she reported having bombed two more 
blast furnaces, but in fact no damage of military value was 
done anywhere. On the following night five Zeppelins came 
across : two of them bombed Leith and Edinburgh ; another 
attacked the coast of Northumberland, whilst the remaining 
two made for Norfolk and Essex. On April B L 11 started 
again with L 17. They reached the Norfolk coast, but were 
unable to do anything. On the next night four or five 
airships started but faued to get across the North Sea. On 
April 5, however, L 11, L 13 and L 16 attacked the northern 
counties, and again the raid was a failure. L 11 reported 
having been driven off Hull by anti-aircraft fire, but to have 
destroyed blast furnaces and iron worljs at Whitby, though 
that place was not attacked at all. They seem indeed to 
have lost their bearings. A large number of bombs were 
dropped at various places between Durham and the Humber, 
and a score or so of cottages were destroyed and many more 
slightly damaged. A child was lulled in Durham, but that 
was the only death, and the wounded were no more than nine. 

With tliis attempt the raids ceased for the time, while we 
on our part never abated our efforts to goad the enemy to 
sea. During April two more sweeps were made to the 
Norwegian coast against German trade, but nothing was 
found, nor did they induce any movement of the German 
fleet. Prom April 18 to the 19th Admiral Scheer was being 
held back in constant expectation of a British attack, which 
the German Government were led to believe was imminent.^ 
The impression may well have arisen from the extensive 
preparations which we now had in hand for another attempt on 
the Schleswig airship base, and also for a large mining opera- 
tion off the Belgian coast, while at the same time certain 
1 Scheer, High Seas Fleet, p. 123. 
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communications were passing between the Naval Staffs in 
London and Petrograd. Now that the Baltic ice had broken 
up it became necessary for the Russians to re-lay their mine- 
fields, and an arrangement was being made for a demonstra- 
tion by the Grand Fleet to hold the enemy to the North Sea 
and prevent them from interfering with the operations. 
Possibly they got wind of tliis, but if so their information 
was curiously inaccurate. On April 20, when the Germans 
considered the danger was past, a cruiser force left for a raid 
into the Kattegat to operate against German trade and engage 
any enemy vessels which the move might draw out of the North 
Sea ports, while three submarines were to be stationed in the 
exits from the Baltic to deal with anything that might appear 
that way. Next day, however (April 21), the orders were 
altered. The Admiralty had become aware that the High 
Seas Fleet was getting ready to put to sea in the evening. 
They knew it had been held in readiness to meet an attack 
all the past week, but what the new development meant they 
could not tell. The whole Grand Fleet was therefore ordered 
to put to sea for a sweep to the Bight. As usual, the bulk 
of it was to concentrate the following moraing east of the 
Long Forties — ^that is, 100 miles east of Aberdeen — ^with the 
battle cruiser fleet forty miles ahead, while the Srd Battle 
Squadron and 3rd Cruiser Squadron from Rosyth took up 
a station from which they could join later if required. 
During the forenoon of the 22nd Admiral Jcllicoe had word 
from the Admiralty that the enemy were returning to port. 
Their battle cruisers, so they informed him, had gone beyond 
Horn Reefs, and the rest of the High Seas Fleet as high as 
Lister Deep. They therefore suggested he should caiTy out 
the light cruiser sweep as far as the Skaw and keep the fleet 
at sea in support. The 4th Light Cruiser Squadron with 
destroyers was, accordingly, detached to the Skagerrak, while 
Admiral Beatty was ordered to push on ahead of the 
battle fleet, and by 6.0 p.m. he was seventy-five miles north- 
west of Horn Reefs. Here he was to cruise during the night, 
and then steer for the reefs, where the battle fleet would be 
closing him. But it was not to be. By the time Admiral 
Beatty reached his night station a dense fog came down, and 
he had to report that the Australia and New Zealand had been 
in collision and must return to the base. Slowly the fog 
spread northward, and by 10.0 Admiral Jellicoe, who, after 
steering eastward till dark, was heading for the reefs, was 
enveloped in it. For a while he held on, but as the weather 
grew thicker and thicker he felt he could not venture nearer 
to the Danish coast, and at 4.80 a.m. on the 28rd, when 
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west of the Little Fisher Bank off Jutland, he decided to 
turn north. Three destroyers had been in collision about 
midnight, and one of them, the Ardent, had to be taken in 
tow stern first, and the battleship Neptune was subsequently 
damaged by a neutral merehantman running into her. 
During the morning — it was Easter Sunday — ^the weather 
cleared a little, but it was imsuitable for a sweep, and the 
Comraander-in-Chief, having heard from the Admiralty that 
all was <^iet in the Bight, returned to Scapa to refuel. 

The Russian operations in the Baltic had not been com- 
pleted, and there was further reason for being on the alert. 
In the southern area the mining operations off the Belgian 
coast were about to start. For some time past Admiral 
Bacon at Dover had been preparing a scheme for a mine and 
net barrage against the minelajdng submarines of the Flanders 
Flotilla. Several times, for various reasons, its execution had 
been postponed, but it was now in operation under Admiral 
Bacon’s direction. The idea was to close the passage between 
the Thornton Ridge shoal and the Belgian coast by a double 
line of deep mines extending across the entrance to Zeebrugge, 
supplemented by mine nets on the same line, as well as at 
the North Hinder.^ The force detailed was considerable- 
six divisions of net drifters, four large minelayers and six 
minelaying trawlers, the monitors Prince Eugene and General 
Wolfe, a division of “ M ” class destroyers from Harwich, 
and the Flanders coast patrol working from Dunkirk. At 
4.0 a.m. on April 24 all were in place. By 7.30 a double 
line of mines fifteen miles long had been completed, as 
well as a barrage of over thirteen miles of rained nets, 
and the minelayers were returning to port with their 
escort.® The drifters with the supporting ships remained 
to watch the nets. Here they were attacked by seaplanes, 
but no harm was done, and a seaplane was brought down by 
one of our machines and blew up as she struck the water. 
Then three enemy destroyers appeared off Zeebrugge, steering 
north-east. Our “ M ” class boats, Medea, Murray, Melpo- 
mene and Milne, broke away after them and opened fire. In 
the eagerness of the running action that ensued our people 
pressed the chase so hotly that they came under fire from the 
shore batteries. All of them were hit, and the Melpomene 
was brought to a standstill with a shell in her engine-room, 

^ " Mine, nets “ were a modifioation of the earlier nets. Mines wero bung 
in them in euoh a way that when a submarine fouled them, the drag exploded 
the attached mine. 

® The minelayers prooeodod and returned under escort of two divisions 
of “L” class destroyers from Harwich. 
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The Milne and Medea took her in tow, and the German 
destroyers, seeing their opportunity, came out again from 
under the shelter of the batteries. The Medea promptly 
slipped her tow, and with the Murray engaged them again, 
but by this time the two monitors had come into action and 
the enemy went back to cover. For the rest of the day there 
was no further interference, and the watching vessels were 
left in peace to reap the outcome of the operation. Two 
submarines had already been caught in the nets and destroyed, 
and explosions in the line of the mines were believed to have 
accounted for two others. 

It was at least a promising beginning, but the day was 
destined to live in evil memory. The Grand Fleet was hard 
at work refuelling when at 4.0 in the afternoon Admiral 
Jellicoe received from Whitehall news of the gravest import. 
A rebellion had broken out in Ireland, Sinn Fein was in 
possession of Dublin, the High Seas Fleet appeared to be 
moving, and there was reason to believe that the Germans 
intended to support the insurgents with a demonstration 
against our east coast. About a week earlier Admiral Bayly 
at Queenstown had been warned that Sinn Fein intended to 
start a rebellion about Easter, and that arms were being 
shipped from Germany for the coast around Limerick, the 
point from which the movement was expected to begin. He 
accordingly stationed armed trawlers to watch tbe Keumare 
river, Dingle bay and the waters between tlic Shannon and 
the Aran islands, and on April 20 he was reinforced by the 
Gloucester and four destroyei's from the Grand Fleet. Mean- 
while the German auxiliary Libau, disguised as a Norwegian 
tramp steamer the Aud, had arrived on the coast with arms.’^ 
The intention was that she should be met by the German 
submarine U 19, with the notorious renegade Sir Roger 
Casement on board. He was to put her into communication 
with the rebels, who would assist the gun-running. He 
reached his destination on the 20th, but failed to recognise 
the Libau, who had put into Tralee the same day. He was, 
therefore, landed from JJ 19 during the night, while the 
Libau, after hanging about the place for twenty-four hours, 
moved southward, and next day (April 21) ran into our 
patrols. Ordered to proceed to Queenstown under escort of 
the sloop Bluebell, she held on during the night, but next 
morning scuttled herself near the Daunt rock light-vessel. 
Three officers and nineteen men of the German navy were 

^ There was a real Avd, and the patrol trawlers accepted the disguise as 
authentic. She was originally the Wilson liner Castro (1,062 tons) detained 
in a German port at the outbreak of war. 
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taken prisoners. Casement had already been captured by the 
police near Tralee, and Admiral Eayly could devote his atten- 
tion to the safeguarding of the troops that were being hurried 
over from Liverpool to Dublin, and was assisting the military 
from various points on the coast. 

There was thus good reason to expect some sympathetic 
action from the High Seas Fleet, and we proceeded to take the 
necessary steps on the well-considered lines. Commodore 
T3T:whitt, who had been authorised to put to sea for a 
practice cruise, was recalled to refuel, and at 8,60 p.m. 
on April 24 tlie whole Grand Fleet was directed to be at two 
hours’ notice as soon as it was complete with coal. Admiral 
Eeatty, who had returned to Rosyth at 8.80 the previous 
evening, reported at 5.0 p.m. (24th) that he was ready. 
The Cominander-in-Chief was not back in Seapa till between 
6.0 and 7.0 a.m,, and could not complete for sea till 7.0 p.m. 
Moreover he had reported that a strong southerly gale was 
blowing which his destroyers would be unable to face, and 
against which his light cruisers could only steam at low speed. 
By 6.0 p.m., however, he had news that three hours earlier 
the German battle cruiser force was forty miles west of Heligo- 
land, and apparently steering north-west, while the battle 
fleet seemed to be moving out in support. By 7.50 it was 
found that this appreciation was incorrect, and informing 
Admiral JeUieoe that the weather was better in the south, the 
Admiralty ordered him to get to sea and concentrate for 
intercepting the enemy. But he had already taken action. 
On receipt of word that the High Seas Fleet was moving he 
had begun to raise steam for full speed, and had ordered 
Admiral Beatty to proceed at once down the swept war channel 
west of the German minefield in Area I, and informed him that 
as he was now short of two of his battle cruisers, Admiral 
Evan-Thomas with the fast 5th Battle Squadron (“ Queen 
Elizabeths ”) would start to Join him as soon as possible, 
but he was to be careful not to get engaged with a superior 
force till the main fleet was within supporting distance. The 
reserve force at Rosyth, that is the 8rd Battle Squadron 
and the 8rd Cruiser Squadron, were to take up a position off 
Fam island to cover the Tyne.^ 

It was all he could do till the situation was clearer. 
Meanwhile, along the coast every precaution was being taken 
to meet any emergency. Ail auxiliary patrols and mine- 
sweepers were recalled, the local defence flotillas had orders 
to be in readiness to act, the submarines were to be outside 
in signal touch. Aircraft were to scout at daybreak and 

^ See Map 14. 
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every available machine was to attack the enemy as soon as 
they were sighted. Wliile the east coast was all quietly astir 
with these orders, fresh light was obtained. At 8.10 the 
Commander-in-Cliief had w'ord that the Seydliiz, flagship of 
the battle cruisers, had struck a mine, but that the rest of 
the 1st Scouting Group were operating from a position fifty 
miles north-west of Borkum. The 8rd Battle Squadron, 
which comprised the latest German Dreadnoughts, was 
steaming along the Frisian coast for a position thirty-five 
miles north of Terschelling, whence they would steer south- 
westward, and the other two battle squadrons seemed to 
be in company. Besides the exj)ected demonstration on our 
east coast, it was therefore evident that the enemy were 
contemplating sometiiing more serious to the southward. 
The situation was extremely grave. We had long thought 
it possible for an enterprising enemy to operate in the 
Flanders bight and the Straits of Dover. We knew that 
under cover of a sortie of the High Seas Fleet a force might 
be detached to raid our bases at Yarmouth or Lowestoft, or 
even the Thames Estuary. In spite of the hindrance of the 
Dover minefield it was also possible for a strong force to 
push through the Straits and attack our cross channel 
communications. Another attainable objective was the mass 
of shipping w'hich accumulated every night in the Downs; 
for a squadron of battleships which had penetrated into the 
Straits for a few hours would have been presented with a 
target of a hundred defenceless merchantmen. The havoc 
that a well-supported raid in the Dover Straits would have 
brought about in our supply of food and materials was there- 
fore beyond calculation. Nor was this all; blocking opera- 
tions might also be attempted against the vital French ports 
through which the army was drawing its supplies, and finally 
we had to be on our ^ard against an endeavour to turn the 
Allied sea flank by landing a force at La Panne, between 
Nieuport and Dunkirk. In view of the large numbers of 
lighters and barges which had been collected at the German 
bases in Flanders, military authorities regarded such an enter- 
prise as a danger that could not be ignored, and the Admiralty 
had undertaken that if attempted it should fail. Measures 
for meeting any of these eventualities had long been worked 
out, and the Admiralty proceeded to make their dispositions 
accordingly. 

An essential feature of them had always been to place 
our flotillas and submarines in such a way as to give them 
a fair chance of laming one or more of the enemy’s capital 
ships, and so to delay the movements of the High Seas Fleet 
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suflicicntly to allow our own fleet to come up with it or to 
intercept its retreat. Captain Waistell, who, as “ Captain S,” 
had charge of the Yarmouth submarines, was accordingly 
ordered to send six of them with a destroyer to a mid-sea 
position about half-way between Southwold and The Hook of 
Holland and look out for large German ships steering south- 
west. To ensure as far as possible the success of the plan, 
Commodore Tyrwhitt was to proceed with liis hght cruisers 
to a position twenty miles north-north-east of the submarines 
on the presumed track of the battleships, and endeavour to 
lead them into the trap. Ail his destroyers, both from the 
Nore and Harwich, were to rendezvous at daylight near the 
submarines and await his instructions. What the German 
battle cruisers actually were doing the Admiralty did not yet 
know, and at 10.40, as no further news of them had been 
obtained, Captain Waistell was ordered to place six sub- 
marines at gun range off Yarmouth. 

It was not till an hour later that the Admiralty were able 
to fix the movements of the German battle cruisers. At 
11.40 p.m. it was ascertained that in two hours they 
would be on the far side of the Southwold danger area, 
steering to the westward on a course that led across it 
direct for Yarmouth, while the battle fleet was following 
them at a distance of about fifty miles. Admiral Bacon 
was immediately ordered to stop all operations on the 
Belgian coast and to keep the Dover force concentrated for 
loc^ defence, and the Vmdex seaplanes were to fly up the 
coast and attack the enemy when they appeared. A rapid 
attempt was also made to adapt the original disposition to 
the situation as it was now seen. To this end the destroyer 
Melampus, which had just started with the mid-sea group 
of submarines, was directed to take them thirty-three 
miles north of the original position. With the bulk of the 
Grand Fleet only just clearing its ports and the advance 
squadron still far to the north no more could be done to stop 
the expected raid, and so, as the Grand Fleet sped .south- 
wards, the night wore on, while on the east coast prowling 
Zeppelins under a starlit sky heralded the coming attack. 

Why it was Admiral Scheer chose this moment for 
repeating his attempt of the previous month, we cannot tell. 
In the account he rumself gives, no mention is made of the 
Irish rebellion, nor are the reasons he assigns quite reconcilable 
with the facts. The movement was again to be directed 
towards the Flanders bight, “ but was to be extended further 
so as to force the enemy out of port.” ” I expected,” he says, 
“ to achieve this by bombarding coastal towns and carrying out 
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air-raids on England the night the fleet was out.” Constant 
reports of our activity on the Norwegian coast and in the 
southern area convinced him that our fleet was divided, and 
that he had a chance of engaging one section or the other. 
We know, of course, that the German naval intelligence left 
much to be desired, but it is scarcely credible that it was 
so bad that they did not Imow our home fleets were perma- 
nently organised into a northern and a southern force. Read 
with similar explanations later on, it suggests that what was 
really in his mind was to deliver a sudden blow on our coasts 
and retire before either section could touch him. The 
bombardment was not to last more than half an hour, and 
the whole course of the operations points to evasion being 
his governing idea. The plan was to take the objective 
towns by surprise “ in order to prevent counter-measures by 
the enemy, such as calling up submarines from Yarmouth.” 
Every available ship of the High Seas Fleet was to be used, 
but the strildng force detailed was under Admiral Bocdicker, 
and consisted of four battle cruisers of the 1st Scouting Group 
and four light cruisers of the 2nd, with two fast destroyer 
flotillas and their cruiser leaders. The rest would be the 
support. They were not to go down into the Hoofden, but 
endeavour to keep in the open waters west and north of 
Terschelling. “ That,” he explains, “ was the only position 
where, in case it came to fighting, liberty of action could 
be ensured.” It was also obviously the best position to 
secure a prompt retreat. As a further precaution his dis- 
posable submarines were sent to the Forth and one of them 
mined its southern exit. From the Flanders Flotilla six sub- 
marines were sent out, of which two proceeded off Lowestoft, 
and the rest were held in readiness to assist as required; 
whilst, in addition, four Zeppelins were to accompany the 
fleet as a scouting force.^ 

At noon on April 24 the whole force started along the 
Frisian coast to pass through the southern opening of the 
German barrage off Nordeney, intending then to turn north 
round the minefield which the Princess Margaret and the 
Angora had laid out of sight of the Dutch coast in the previous 
November. It was in this area that about 2.0 the battle 
cruiser flagship was disabled by a mine. Owing to an 
alarrn of submarines it was a long time before Admiral 
Boedicker could transfer his flag. Apart from the loss of 
time and strength which the mishap entailed, its effect was 
to prejudice the chance of surprise. For fear of fmther 

* They dropped bombs during tho night near Yarmouth and Lowestoft, 
but very little damage was done, and there were only two casualties. 
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mishap Admiral Scheer had now to alter Ins line of advance 
and continue along the coast. So clear was the weather 
that the movement could not fail to be seen from the Dutch 
islands, and might be reported to London. Towards sunset, 
however, he was relieved by two messages from head- 
quarters : one was to say that on the previous morning large 
British squadrons had been seen off the northern entrance 
of the Skagerrak — these were probably our 4th Light 
Cruiser Squadron — and the other that since daylight numer- 
ous enemy forces were assembled off the Scheldt. Their 
intentions were unknown, but it was probably connected 
with a bombardment of the Belgian coast. For Admiral 
Scheer, so he says, it confirmed the presumption that our 
fleet was divided. It must also have assured him that both 
sections were fully occupied and well out of the way, but the 
news was soon tempered by more that was less agreeable. 
At 8.30 he heard that a British message had been intercepted 
recalling all patrols. It indicated that his advance had been 
detected, and he attributed the misfortune to his battle 
cruisers meeting with our submarines when the Seydlits was 
mined. Although, as we have seen, the Admiralty half an 
hour earlier were sending out their first detailed account of his 
intended movements, it was not from submarines that they 
obtained the information, nor did Admiral Scheer suspect 
how much of his mind was being read. He was now well 

E ast the Ems on a north-westerly course, and by midnight 
ad reached his rendezvous, some thirty miles north of 
Terschelling. 

About tlie same time Commodore Tyrwhitt was hurr5dng 
out to sea with the Conqtiesl, Cleopatra and Penelope of the 
5th Light Cruiser Squadron and the Ligktfoot leading seven 
destroyers that were ready. The Nimrod followed with nine 
others. The two divisions of "L” class destroyers which 
had been operating with Admiral Bacon, and had just re- 
turned to the Norc, were unable to get away till two hours 
later. By 1.80 a.m. on April 25 the Commodore was well 
to sea beyond the Sunk light-vessel, but instead of carrying 
on to his assigned decoying position beyond the mined area, 
he turned north to run up inside it.^ Just before he started 
the Admiralty message of 11.40 had come, which showed 
that the enemy battle cruisers were going to attack across 
the danger zone. It was obvious therefore that his old orders 
would no longer serve. The Melampvs and her submarines 
were on their way to take up their more northerly station, 
and though they were making for it directly across the danger 
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area, they could now only arrive in time to intercept the 
enemy on their return. He was thus in the difficult position 
of knowing that tlic orders under which lie was acting 
had been based on a false appreciation, and with the 
fearless independence of judgment characteristic of his 
liigh qualities for command, he decided to act on his own 
responsibility. The decision he took was no less worthy 
of his fine record. It was to make straight for the point 
of the German attack. With only three light cruisers the 
odds against him were overwhelming, nor could he count 
on his destroyers to redress the balance. By 2.0 a.m. the 
moon was up in a clear sky, and with dawn at hand it would 
be too light for a torpedo attack to be attempted. Yet it 
was not to be endured that our arch enemy should boast of 
having insulted our coasts without interference on the sea, 
and he might at least entice them to ehase him and draw 
their fire upon himself. 

So with his two flotillas on cither hand he held on north- 
north-east, hoping to get contact with the enemy before they 
sighted the shore. Nor was he disappointed. About 8.50, 
with the moon well up and the flrst glimmer of dawn beginning 
to brighten the sky to seaward, he was aware of some strange 
vessels about eight miles away on liis starboard bow, steering 
a north-westerly course. Turning parallel to them he could 
soon make them out, as the dawn foghtened, to be six light 
cruisers with a number of destroyers, and ahead of them were 
the shapes of four or five battle cruisers with another flotilla. 
Here was the chance he was seeldng, and after standing to the 
westward towards Lowestoft for a few minutes to give the 
enemy a good sight of him, he suddenly turned south as though 
to escape. For a while it looked as though the enticement 
would succeed. The light cruisers started to chase, but 
soon turned away. Whether or not the main purpose of the 
German operation was to overwhelm a section of our forces, 
Admiral Boedicker was not so easily turned from his deter- 
mination to strike the blow which was now almost within his 
reach, and he held on for the land. 

So near was he now that at 4,10, as the Commodore 
continued his enticing retreat, the battle cruisers were seen 
to open fire. The first salvoes fell in the water. In a minute 
or two he could see them bursting over the town, but the 
enemy were no longer in sight. Only the flashes of the guns 
told where they were, and se^g he was not followed he stopped 
his retirement. Turning to starboard he now moved inimore 
for a few minutes to tempt them again, while the lessening 
thunder of the bombardment told him they were moving 
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away from him. At 4.20 it ceased altogether. Clcarlj’- the 
enemy must be heading for Yarmouth, and determining to 
make an effort to save it, the Commodore turned north again 
to regain contact. 

There was now better hope of doing something. The 
Germans were moving into the waters where the Yarmouth 
submarines were apparently expected to be, but in fact 
one only was in position at gun range off the town. This 
was H 5, near the Cross Sands light- vessel ; >^two others, 
11 10 and V 1, were on a line extending cast-north-east to 
Smith’s Knoll, as though the Admiralty’s order had been 
taken to mean that they were to guard the approach to 
Yarmouth north of the danger area.^ H S was consequently 
the only one that saw the enemy when they appeared off 
Lowestoft. She dived to attack, but being too far to the 
northward the enemy was steaming back to the eastward 
before she eould get within effeetive range. The other two 
made a similar attempt as the enemy retired, but with no 
better result. Not only had they further to go, but their 
approach was hampered by our own aircraft, which knew 
nothing of the Yarmouth submarines and attacked them 
with bombs. It was not the airmen’s fault. They were 
doing their best to carry out their orders, and with such 
pertinacity did they endeavour to bomb the enemy that 
though some of them went sixty miles to sea, their gallant 
efforts had no success. 

Whether or not it was the appearance of our submarines, 
combined with the Commodore’s return northward, that 
saved Yarmouth from the fate of her sister town, we cannot 
tell. The precise movements of the Germans at this time are 
obscure, but it would seem that the Rostock and Elbing, with 
the flotillas they led, had resumed the flank guard, for 
at 4.30 Commodore Tyrwliitt, on his northerly course, 
had sight of them to the north-eastwards. At a range 
of 18,000 yards the Commodore opened fire. Owing pro- 
bably to bis having the land behind him the enemy seem to 
have been unable to make him out. At all events* they 
made no reply, but began manceuvring as though to lead our 
ships to the battle cruisers. Possibly they had been detached 
for this purpose. If so the device was successful. In five 
minutes (4.45) the Commodore could see the battle cruisers 
ten miles to the northward, steaming directly for him. He 
immediately turned back sixteen points together, but at 
once came under a heavy and accurate fire. In five minutes 

Of the other three, H 1 was stationed in the Haishorongh Gat. J! 
and B H7 were cominc up trom Harwich. 
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The difference between this raid and its predecessor in March 
was that, in the present case, the bombing of the Zeppelin sheds 
was an incident in a larger plan, whereas, before, it had been 
the primary object. On the experience gained, we could 
assume that even a temporary threat to the security of the 
German coasts would bring out the whole High Seas Fleet, 
and our project Avas laid accordingly. The minefields and 
submarines were to be placed across the enemy’s most probable 
lines of advance, and, to complete the trap, Admiral Jellicoe 
was to take the battle fleet to a position in the southern 
approaches to the Skagerrak, Avhilst Admiral Beatty with his 
battle cruisers took up an advanced station to the south of him. 

Early in the morning of the 3rd our squadrons got under 
way; but a singular chance made the situation very compli- 
cated. During the night a squadron of Zeppelins had raided 
the East Riding of Yorkshire and were thus returning across 
the North Sea during the very hours that our fleet was steam- 
ing to its position off the Bight.^ As the enemy’s airships 
approached Germany, we could be fairly certain that large 
sections of the High Seas Fleet would come out to support 
them; and this movement might very seriously affect the 
operation to Avhich we Averc committed. 

The added uncertainty Avas not in itself enough to alter the 
orders given ; nor indeed could new orders have been devised 
for a situation in which so many factors were now beyond 
calculation or even forecast ; and during May 3 our squadrons 
moved across the North Sea to their allotted stations. 

Late in the afternoon the Admiralty relieved Admiral 
Jellicoe’s uncertainty by telling him that a light cruiser 
squadron and Admiral Hipper’s battle cruisers had come out 
during the day, but that both groups were then going back to 
harbour. The position was, therefore, quite promising, for, 
as Admiral Scheer and his battle squadrons had not put to sea, 
nothing would prevent him from moAdng out to meet us on 
the first alarm. 

The first part of the plan now went forivard without a hitch. 
By half-past one on the morning of the 4tb Commander Lock- 
hart Leith in the Princess Margaret and Commander B. Curtis 
in the Abdiel had laid their minefields, and by daivn the Grand 
Fleet was inside the area it was to occupy during the day. 
Off Sylt matters did not go so well. Shortly after 8.0 a.m. 
Commodore Alexander-Sinclair’s light cruisers arrived at the 
position from which the raid was to start, but when the sea- 

^ It tad been pieeeded by two raids on the nights April 26-26 and 26-27. 
They were carried out by military airships; no casualties occurred. No 
more airship raids wore attempted until the last week in July. 
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planes were put into the water all except two failed to rise, and 
had to be hoisted in again with damaged propellers. Of the 
two which rose from the water only one got away, for the 
destroyer screen was manoeuvred so close to the other that 
she fouled the Goshawlc's aerial, and came do^vn a mass of 
UTcckagc : the unfortunate pilot. Flight Commander O. N. 
Wahnesley, sank with his machine and was never seen again. 
By half -past five the one seaplane which had dropped her bombs 
returned, and two hours later Commodore Alexander-Sinclair 
had taken up his station in the screen of the battle cruiser fleet. 

Unsuccessful as our raid had been, the mere presence of our 
forces off the German coasts would probably suffice to bring 
out the Gennan fleet, and it now remained to be seen how soon 
they would move. 

For two hours nothing happened ; but at half-past nine the 
Galatea and Phaeton, at the western end of the light cruiser 
screen, sighted Zeppelin X 7 to the southward of them. For 
half an hour they strove to close the range, and then, after 
exchanging a few shots, both slnps turned back to resume their 
station. Almost as they did so, the airship was seen to turn 
sharply into an almost vertical position and then come down. 
As the light cruisers were well inside the area in which hostile 
submarines were reported to be operating, it was not safe for 
them to complete the Zeppelin’s destruction, but in fact she 
needed no further attention. She had only been hit once, but 
the shot had got home in the petrol tanJb and started fires 
which rapidly got the upper hand. In a few minutes the 
flaming gas and petrol had wrecked her, and when our sub- 
marine E SI came up alongside, she had nothing to do but to 
save as many survivors as she could. ^ 

Our forces had now been off the Bight for well over six hours, 
and still the High Seas Fleet showed no signs of moving. 
Admiral Jellicoe, therefore, held Iiis position imtil 2.0, when he 
decided that it was useless to wait any longer, and turned for 
home. 

Admiral Seheer had meanwhile returned to bring a ray of 
light into the gloomy Berlin Council Chamber. The elation his 
exploit against Yarmouth and Lowestoft had produced in Ger- 
many was out of all proportion to its intrinsic value. It was 
taken as inspiriting evidence that the arch enemy coydd no 
longer command her own seas. How far the reaction it pro- 
duced affected the submarine question we cannot tell. It at 
least raised the prestige of the High Seas Fleet and can scarcely 
have been without effect. All we know is that the Chancellor 
won his case. Wthout a word to the Chief of the General 
1- E SI picked up seven survivois in all. 
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Staff it was decided to postpone the unrestricted campaign, 
and on May 4 a note accepting all the American conditions 
was placed in the Ambassador’s hands. The Chancellor, it 
is true, made some attempt to soften the humiliation by intro- 
ducing the question of “ Freedom of the Seas ” in order to 
loosen the stringency of our blockade. But his effort only 
earned another rebuff. “ Respect,” he was told, “ by German 
naval authorities for the rights of citizens of the United 
States upon the high seas should not in any way or in the 
slightest degree be made contingent upon the conduct of 
any other Government.” So the capitulation was ostensibly 
complete. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE EVE OP JUTLAND 

The impunity with which the enemy had insulted our 
East Coast after his long inactivity came with something of 
a shock to public opinion. There was nothing approaching 
to panic — the faith in the navy was scarcely sh^en — but 
the Admiralty thought it desirable to issue a reassuring 
pronouncement. It took the form of a letter from Mr. Balfour 
to the Mayors of Lowestoft and Yarmouth, in which he 
stated that our home forces were about to be redistributed 
in a way which would make a repetition of a raid against 
our East Coast highly dangerous to the enemy. In the early 
stages of the war, it was explained, it was necessary to keep 
our main fleet in northern waters, where it could be concen- 
trated against any prolonged operation of the enemy such as 
attempted invasion, but could not be sure of intercepting 
raids. Now, however, that new construction had materially 
increased our strength, we not only had better means of 
coast defence, but it was possible to bring important forces 
south from the Grand Fleet without imperilling our pre- 
ponderance elsewhere. 

A redistribution of the character he indicated had in fact 
been under consideration since the beginning of the year. 
The old difficulty of inadequate bases in the North Sea had 
held it up, and it had been found necessary to postpone it 
till the work of providing what was required was further 
advanced. On February 17, at a meeting of the War Com- 
mittee which Admiral JeUicoe came down to attend, the 
whole strategical aspect of the naval situation had been 
fully investigated. In the first place the Committee had 
explored the possibility of a naval offensive on the lines of 
Lord Fisher’s still-born plan. Its precise nature had never 
been divulged, but it was understood to aim at seizing any 
opportunity of the moment which would serve to upset the 
German war plans by forcing them to dissipate forces for the 
defence of their noridiern front. There were various possible 
objectives. One of the German coastal islands might be 
seized as an aircraft and submarine base, or for operations 
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for blocking their harbours. A landing on the Schleswig 
coast was another possibility, or, better still, in Denmark, if 
the neutrality of Denmark, like that of Belgium, should be 
violated by the enemy. Finally, as an ultimate objective, 
there was the coast of Pomerania, within a huiidred miles 
of Berlin, where, with the then incalculable Russian force ab 
hand, a threatened invasion could not be ignored. The whole 
scheme presupposed military co-operation and the preserva- 
tion of the Grand Fleet intact to deal with the High Seas 
Fleet if it came out. The Grand Fleet was not to be used ; 
the whole of the combined work was to be entrusted to the 
special fleet which Lord Fisher had under construction. That 
fleet, we know, had been eaten away by the Dardanelles 
operations, but whatever chances of success the scheme may 
have had at its inception, it was agreed that they had now 
disappeared. Owing to the increased range and power of 
heavy artillery, a coastal island was no longer tenable as a 
base, and no troops were available for a landing. Moreover, 
with the enhanced effectiveness of mines and submarines, 
the difficulties of supplying a fleet in the Baltic were greater 
than ever, and on these and other minor grounds it was 
decided that no naval offensive such as Lord Fisher had 
planned was possible. There remained nothing but minor 
aggression, such as closing the enemy’s ports with blockships 
and mines, but here again the objections seemed msuperabfe. 
To begin with, a very large number of ships would be required 
if the blocking was to be effective, and we had none to 
spare. Owing to the diversion of skilled hands from the 
shipyards into the army, our mercantile construction was 
not keeping pace with the destruction by mines and sub- 
marines. Efforts were being made to recover the wasted 
men, and mercantile shipbunding had been declared “ war 
work,” but already grave anxiety was being felt for the 
maintenaiace of our oversea supplies. As for attempting to 
close the ports with mines, they were too easily removed on 
the coast, unless continually watched, and until the enemy 
main fleet was defeated this could not be done. The con- 
clusion, therefore, was that the only possible course was to 
preserve the old expectant attitude, while persevering by 
every means in our power to goad the High Seas Fleet to 
expose itself in the open sea. 

But even for this the distribution of the fleet left much 
to be desired, and early in April the question was thoroughly 
re-examined by the Admiralty. The First Sea Lord pointed 
out that apart from the fact that the existing disposition 
provided no real protection for the southern area, the main 
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fleet was based too far north to be able to seize such 
opportunities as had hitherto occurred and the only ones 
which were likely to occur again. So long as wc kept 
our greatly superior fleet concentrated, the enemy would 
never come within its reach to commit suicide. If we did 
not divide it we could never get victory. All we could 
expect was raids by airships and small craft which, under 
the new German Commander-in-Chief, the High Seas Fleet 
might come out to support, and to meet it the Grand Fleet 
must be based further south by dividing it between Rosyth 
and the Humber. Steps were already being taken to render 
both places capable of receiving the required number of 
ships, but until the southern bases were ready redistribution 
must stand over. 

There was, however, an expedient which if adopted would 
improve the situation, and that was to detach the 6th Battle 
Squadron, the fastest in the fleet, to act with the battle 
cruiser fleet. There were, moreover, special reasons why 
this change was regarded in some quarters as admitting of 
no delay. It was known that two new and powerful ships, 
the iMzow and Hindenburg, were about to join the German 
battle cruisers. Some con’c^onding reinforcement was con- 
sequently required for the Rosyth force, and the proposal 
was that the “ Queen Elizabeths ” should join Admiral Beatty 
to take the place of the 3rd Battle Squadron. This solution 
was warmly recommended by Admiral Beatty, but the 
Commander-in-Chief saw serious objections. High as was 
the speed of the 5th Battle Squadron, it was believed not to 
be sufficient for them to be sure of bringing the Licizow and 
Hindenburg to action. An even graver consideration was that 
in Admiral Jellicoe’s battle plans the “ Queen Elizabeths” 
were given the function of a free wing squadron, which, not 
forming part of the main line of battle, could be used at any 
opportune moment in an action for bringing a concentration 
to bear on part of the enemy fleet, or otherwise by independent 
attack to modify the rigidity of the old single line ahead 
formation on which the battle orders were based. It was 
decided therefore to leave things as they were, at least till 
we knew for certain that the German battle cruiser force was 
superior to our own, and that the larger distribution should 
not be attempted until the new battle.ships that were coming 
forward had brought the main fleet up to a strength of 
twenty-four Dreadnoughts. 

Meanwhile the East Coast had to lie ojpen to a raid. So 
weak was its defence that to the Admiralty it was inexplicable 
why the Germans did not attempt a blow. The risk to us was 
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obvious, but it was one that must be run for the greater 
end. Indeed, the acceptance of the risk was the only means 
in sight by which the greater end could be attained. Con- 
vinced that so long as we kept our fleet concentrated where 
it was a decisive action was out of the question, the Admiralty 
saw in the temptation to raid the only effective means of 
getting the enemy to expose himself. All, however, that could 
be done at present was to take steps to ensure that a raid would 
involve the exposure we desired, and by the middle of April 
something was possible. The main fleet had reached the 
stipulated strength, and on the 15th the Commandcr-in-Chief 
was informed that the proposed redistribution was to begin 
as soon as the work of defending the outer anchorage of the 
Forth was completed. Meanwhile, ns the Humber was ready 
to receive a contingent, the 8rd Battle Squadron and 8rd 
Cruiser Squadron were to move there. The effect would be 
that the Germans, if they attempted a raid with light craft, 
would be compelled to bring out a battle force to .support it. 
A chance might then occur, but to obtain full advantage of 
it Dreadnoughts must be ready to support the Humber 
Squadron. The Commandcr-in-Chief was therefore directed 
to consider whether as the new Forth defences progressed he 
would not be able to base some of his ships there. He was 
also informed that in order to expedite matters it had been 
decided to utilise the material that had been prepared for 
the Dover Strait boom and send it up to the Forth. 

Then, on the eve of the first step being taken, came the 
Lowestoft raid. The expected blow had fidlen ; nothing had 
been near enough to prevent it or to retaliate; the chance of 
an action had been missed. It was now imperative that 
something must be done at once, and the Admiralty hastened 
to ask the Commander-in-Chief what he would propose. 
“ The enemy,” they said, “ have practically tested our weak- 
ness in southern waters and will probably act on the offensive 
in those waters shortly.” Commodore Tyrwhitt, they pointed 
out, had now only one light cruiser available, and until 
the damaged ships were repaired they must call on the 
Commander-in-Chief to safeguard the tlireatened area. What 
he advised was that the 8rd Battle Squadron and the 8rd 
Cruiser Squadron should proceed south at once from Rosyfch, 
and be based not in the Humber but in the Swin — ^that is 
the northern passage of the Thames estuary — or at Sheerness 
or Dover, and that the Rosyth submarines should move 
down to Yarmouth. If minefields were laid off the East 
Coast they should provide, with the increased force of sub- 
marines, an ample defence against bombarding raids, whUe 
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the 3rd Battle Squadron, with the Dreadnought added, as 
soon as she was refitted, would constitute a covering foree 
quite able to deal with the German battle cruisers at their 
present strength. This was so far approved that the sub 
marines, except two which were to remain in the Forth, 
went south, and the 3rd Battle Squadron and the 8rd Cruiser 
Squadron were ordered to proceed to Sheerness at the first 
opportunity and to regard the Swin as their war anchorage. 
By May 2 they arrived, and were next day formally detached 
from the Grand Fleet and placed under the orders of Vice- 
Admiral Sir Edward Bradford, commanding the battle 
squadron. 

But this was no more than a temporary expedient. It 
was now obvious that if the main redistribution was to be 
made at all, it should be done with the least possible delay. 
In giving his advice Admiral Jellicoe had stated that until 
the outer anchorage below the Forth bridge was made proof 
against torpedo attack he could not move any part of his 
battle fleet to Rosyth, and he urged that the defensive work 
both there and in the Humber should be pushed on with the 
utmost energy. As soon as ever the work was sufficiently for- 
ward he intended to base one Dreadnought squadron and the 
1st Cruiser Squadron on the Humber and the rest on the Forth. 

A conference was accordingly assembled (May 12) at 
Rosyth, at which the First Sea Lord presided, to come to a 
final decision as to whether the proposed redistribution was 
strategically sound and to concert with the military authorities 
what defences were immediately necessary for both bases, and 
how they could be most speedily carried out. The conclusions 
were that, whether or not the centre of OTavity was to be 
permanently shifted to the southward, the constitution of 
the Forth as a primary base was urgent. Of this the 
Commander-in-Chief was now convinced, but in deference to 
his views and experience it was agreed that Scapa was too 
valuable to be disestablished. It was to remain as an alter- 
native base for the exercise of squadrons and individual 
ships, as well as a base for the 10th Cruiser Squadron and its 
supporting force as necessary. As for the Humber, it was 
also to be an alternative secondary base, and by a reorganisa- 
tion of the battle fleet all the 12-in^-gun Dreadnoughts 
(except the Dreadnought herself) were to be formed into a 
new 4th Battle Squa&on which would be detacliable there 
or elsewhere as required. The Forth, it was agreed, could 
be made capable of bolding the 1st and 2nd Battle Squadrons 
and the 2nd Cruiser Squadron, as well as the battle cruiser 
fleet and ttie necessary light craft, and it was hoped that all 
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would be ready before the winter J No conclusion, however, 
was come to as to whether the shift south was strategically 
advisable, and pending a final decision the propriety of at 
once attaching the “ Queen Elizabeths ” to the battle cruiser 
fleet was again raised, but to this tlie Cominander-in-Chief 
was stiU opposed. It was, however, agreed that it would 
be well to move them or the new 4th Battle Squadron to 
Rosyth occasionally, and as the 3rd Battle Cruiser Squadron 
{Invincible, Infleadble and Inimitable) was about to proceed 
to Scapa for exercises. Admiral Jcllicoc announced his 
intention of replacing them temporarily with the “ Queen 
Elizabeths.” So it came about that when the long-expected 
day was at hand, the distribution was not that on which his 
considered battle orders were based; in one important par- 
ticular the organisation they contemplated was dislocated. 
The free fast battle squadron was no longer under his hand. 

At Scapa he had two battle s(juadrons with their attached 
light cruisers ; the First, under Vice-Admiral Sir Cecil Burney 
in the Marlborough, with Rear-Admiral E. F. A. Gaunt as 
Second Flag, and the Fourth, under Vice-Admiral Sir Doveton 
Sturdee in the Benbow, with Rear-Admiral A. L. Duff as his 
Second. Besides Rear-Admiral The Hon. H. L. A. Hood’s 
8rd Battle Cruiser Squadron with the attached light cruisers, 
he had with him the 2nd Cruiser Squadron and the 4th Light 
Cruiser Squadron, with the 4th, 12th and part of the 11th 
Destroyer Flotillas, numbering in all one light cruiser, four 
flotilla leaders and thirty-flve destroyers ready for action. 
At Cromarty was the 2nd Battle Squadron, with one 
attached light cruiser, under Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas 
Jerram in the King George V, with Rear-Admiral A. C. 
Leveson as his Second. Here, too, was Rear-Admiral Sir 
Robert Arbuthnot’s 1st Cruiser Squadron, with the rest of the 
11th Flotilla, whose available strength was the flotilla leader 
Kempenfelt and ten destroyers. Recently, in order the better 
to secure combined action, the whole of the battle fleet flotillas, 
whether at Scapa or Cromarty, had been constituted a single 
command, under a Commodore “ F,” a post to which Captain 
J. R. P, Hawlcsley had been appointed only a month before, 
with his broad pendant in the light cruiser Castor. But this 
was only one feature of the flotilla reorganisation which was in 
course of procedure. In August 1915, as the new destroyer 
programme began to materialSe, it was decided that the Grand 
Fleet should have six flotillas, one for each of the five battle 

^ Admiral Sir Robert Lowry, Commanding tbo Coast of Scotland, had 
been made Commtuider-in-Chicf, lloa3rth, on March 1 owing to the iuoreaaing 
importance of the Scottish naval command. 
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squadrons and one for the battle cruiser fleet, that is, 100 
destroyers in all. At that time, however, they numbered 
only sixty-five, and that total could not increase till all the 
old boats of the 1st, 2nd and 4th Flotillas were relieved by 
the first new ones coming forward. The process of relief was 
proceeding when early in 1916 the pressing need for more 
light cruisers everywhere suggested a further reorganisation. 
At a conference in the Admiralty on January 17, 1916, a 
plan was formulated for setting free the flotilla cruisers by 
organising the destroyers into four flotillas instead of six — 
three for the battle fleet of twenty-four boats each and one 
for Rosyth of twenty-eight. Each half flotilla would have a 
flotilla leader, in one of which was to be the flotilla Captain 
(Captain “ D ”), and in the other the senior Commander, a 
system which approximated to that of the Germans. The 
only light cruiser required would be one for the Commodore 
who was to command the whole, while retaining the post of 
Captain “ D ” in his own flotilla. On March 18, however, 
the Commander-in- Chief expressed his opinion that sixteen 
to eighteen destroyers were the utmost a Captain “ D ” 
could handle efficiently from a flotilla leader, and one such 
vessel was required for every eight or ten boats. He proposed, 
therefore, a reversion to five flotillas, four for the battle fleet 
of eighteen boats each, which, allowing for two spares, would 
give an effective strength of sixteen. Each flotilla was to 
have a light cruiser and flotilla leader or two flotilla leaders. 
The fifth, for Rosyth, was to consist of twenty-eight boats 
with a light cruiser and two flotilla leaders, the light cruisers 
to be relieved by flotilla leaders as they came forward. Thus 
on the eve of the battle the Grand Fleet flotillas were in a 
state of transition, and with new boats continually joining. 
Commodore Hawksley had had as yet no time to exercise his 
command. 

Under Admiral Beatty, whose fleet flagship was the Liotit 
was Rear-Admiral H. Evan-Thomas, with his flag in the 
Barham) and three other ships of the 6th Battle Squadron, 
the Queen Elisabeth being in dock at Rosyth. The battle 
cruiser fleet now consisted of the 1st Squamron, under Rear- 
Admiral O. de B. Brock in the Princess Royal) and the 2nd, 
under Rear-Ad m iral W. C, Pakenham in the New Zealand, 
his flagship, the Australia) being also in dock. Together, 
with the LioU) they numbered six ships.^ The th^ee light 
cruiser squadrons which formed the remainder of the force 
were the 1st, under Commodore E. S. Alexander-Sinclair in 
the Galatea, the 2nd, under Commodore W. E. Goodenough in 
the Southampton, and the 8rd under Rear-Admiral T. D. W. 
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Napier in the Falmouth. The available strength of the 
attached flotillas was twenty-seven — nine boats of the 1st 
Flotilla led by the light cruiser Fearless, ten of the 13th led by 
the light cruiser Champion, and two divisions (eight boats) of 
the 9th and 10th Flotillas, which had joined from Harwich^ 
At the moment, therefore, the Grand Fleet consisted of twenty- 
fom' “ Dreadnouglits,” four “ Queen Elizabeths,” nine battle 
cruisers, eight cruisers, nineteen light cruisers, besides four 
attached to the battle squadrons. The flotillas numbered 
seventy-two boats, with three light cruisers and five flotilla 
leaders. At Scapa was also a balloon ship and a seaplane 
cai’rier ; another seaiilane carrier, the Engadmc, was at Rosyth, 
and she alone was able to sail with the fleet. Measures were 
also on foot for enabling submarines to take part in an 
action, and a new flotilla was being formed at Blyth, whence 
it was hoped it would be able to join the final concentration.® 

Over and above this great fleet, the most formidable that 
hod ever sailed the sea, there was the Harwich Force, whose 
available strength was now five light cruisers, two flotilla 
leaders and about seventeen destroyers. Under the war plan 
it had always been contemplated that it would be available 
at least for the concluding phases of a battle in the North 
Sea. But it was far away, and it was more than doubtful 
whether it could reach the scene of action in time. 

So the distribution remained until such time as the 
southern bases were ready. But pending the change Admiral 
Jellicoe did not wait ■with Iris arms folded. Satisfied that 
much might be done with the fleet as it was, he continued 
his efforts to entice the enemy to sea. Hitherto all his 
devices had failed to bring them far enough north, but by 
the end of the month he had prepared a plan that 
went beyond anything he had yet hazarded. Two squadrons 
of light cruisers were to proceed to the Skaw, which they 
were to reach by dawn on June 2. Thence they would 
sweep right down the Kattegat as for as the Great Belt and 
the Sound, while a battle squadron would push into the 
Skagerrak in support. Such a bait, it was hoped, could 
scarcely fail to draw a strong enemy force from the Bight, 
Possibly, as had happened b&ore, they would not come far 
enough north to ensure an action, but at least they might be 
lured into a trap. To this end three of the Harwich sub- 
marines were to be in position from June 1 to 3 westward 
from the Vyl light-vessel, which is just southwards of Horn 

^ These Harwich destioyeis ■were ashed for, as there were not enough 
otherwise to provide an eiBoient screen for the hea’vy shipB, 

® E'er distribution of the fleet see Appendix A. 
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Reefs. South of them the Ahdicl would extend to the west- 
ward the minefield she had laid on May 8-4 due south of the 
Vyl, while the seaplane carrier Engadinc, escorted by a light 
cruiser squadron and destroyers, would be off the Reefs on 
the look-out for Zeppelins, and east of the Dogger Bank 
would be two of the Blyth submarines. Finally, somewhere 
north of the mined area the battle fleet and battle cruiser 
fleet would be cruising, ready to move south and attack 
directly they heax'd any strong forces of the enemy were out. 

The plan, however, was destined never to be put to the 
test. By pure coincidence Admiral Scheer had already 
elaborated a strikingly similar combination with a practically 
identical object, and while the British operation was being 
worked out he was only waiting for favourable weather to 
carry out his own, all unaware that it was precisely what his 
adversary was bent on forcing him to do. 

For Germany the situation which had developed out of 
the destruction of the Lusitania and Sussex was one which 
called loudly for action on the lines of his desire, and at the 
same time seemed to have increased the chances of success. 
With the indefinite postponement of unrestricted submarine 
warfare, the bulk of the “ U ” boats could be used against the 
armed forces of the enemy, while offensive action of some 
kind against us at sea was imperative if the German navy 
was to justify its existence in the eyes of the people. A 
disillusioned nation which had borne the heavy burden of 
creating it was groaning xmdCT the increasing severity of the 
blockade, and calling ominously for retaliation. On land 
hope was waning. The appalling sacrifices which had been 
made in the desperate effort to wm the Verdun salient had so 
far been made in vain. For the first time the spirit of the 
people was sick, and in the fleet alone was their present hope 
of a restorative. Only too pleased with a situation so 
favourable to the free hand he wished. Admiral Scheer pro- 
ceeded to develop still more ambitious plans for crippling his 
overpowering adversary. His hopes were also brightened by 
Mr. Balfour’s announcement that part of the Grand Fleet 
was being moved into the southern area. For Admir^ Scheer 
this could only mean a loosening of our concentration, and 
he had now little doubt that another well-designed raid 
would bring about the kind of conflict he desired. 

The plan he conceived was of greater boldness than 
anything he had yet ventured. It was based on a bombard- 
ment of Sunderland, the nearest vulnerable port to Rqsyth, 
where lay Admiral Beatty with the southernmost section of 
the Grand Fleet. Owing to the need of repairing the serious 
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damage which the Scydliiz had suffered during the raid on 
the East Coast, and to the fact that several of his battleships 
were crippled with machinery defects, it must be some weeks 
before Admiral Schcer could be ready. He had therefore 
ample time to work out elaborate precautions to reduce the 
risk he meant to run. To tliis end he intended to use the 
whole of his submai’incs. Sixteen of them were to be stationed 
off the Grand Fleet bases, the bulk of them being naturally 
allotted to Hosyth. Others were employed defensively as 
pai’t of the extensive dispositions he made for securing the 
safety of his bases in the Bight. The actual bombardment 
was to be cai’ried out by Admiral Flipper’s battle cruisers 
and the light cruisers of the 2nd Scouting Group, and 
when the liosyth force came out to engage him he was to 
endeavour to le.ad all that escaped the submarines to within 
reach of the battle fleet. 

The weak point in the scheme was that, owing to Admiral 
Jcllicoe’s habit of making sweeps down the North Sea at 
odd times, the danger of being caught at a disadvantage could 
not be ignored, and Admiral Scheer, with whom boldness 
was never allowed to pass the limits of sane prudence, 
regarded adequate rcooimaissance by airships as essential 
in order to make sure the field was clear. But experience 
had shown that this novel weapon fell far short of what had 
been hoped from it as a fleet auxiliary. For distant recon- 
naissance airships could not be relied on except in the most 
favourable weather, and it was therefore necessary to provide 
an alternative plan which in ease of need would dispense 
with their assistance. Should, therefore, the weather render 
the Sunderland design too risky, he intended to proceed up 
the Danish coasts as though to strike at our cruisers and 
merchantmen which were reported so frequently in the 
Skagerrak. By this means he could safely dispense with 
airships, for he would have only one exposed flank, and that 
his cruisers and flotillas were numerous enough to guard 
from surprise.^ 

In the latter half of May, however, it was reasonable to 
count on a sufficiently long spell of fair weather for the more 
ambitious plan to be feasible, and to this Admiral Scheer 
adhered. Accordingly, on May 16 it was inaugurated by the 
submarines of the High Seas Fleet putting to sea for their 
allotted stations. They were to form lines of observation 
between Norway and the Forth, and in a week’s time, when 
it was expected that the fleet would be ready for action, 

Scheer, High Sms Fleet, p. 136, and his report in Battle of Jittland Official 
DesptUehes (Omd. 106S), p. 587. 
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they would take up their iuterceptine positions. Similarly 
the Flanders Flotilla undertook the observation of our East 
Coast bases. 

Though these initial movements were immediately de- 
tected by the Admiralty, the High Seas Fleet had been too 
long quiescent for any inference to be made that a big opera- 
tion was in the wind. During our raid on Tondem in the 
first week in May we knew the fleet had been ordered out, 
but we quickly detected that the 3rd Battle Squadron had 
been sent to the Baltic for exercises, and our diving patrol 
reported all quiet in the Bight beyond the routine mine- 
sweeping and outpost duty of the flotillas. Consequently, 
although by the 22nd we knew that at least eight and prob- 
ably more submarines were in the north part of the North 
Sea, nothing but a fresh attack on commerce was expected. 

Meanwhile Admiral Scheer, with everything in readiness, 
was eagerly watching the weather for the moment when he 
could safely give the word to carry on; bub day aftei’ day 
passed and nothing came from the airship commander but 
monotonous reports that it was impossible for any of his craft 
to go up. This went on till the time was near when the 
submarines would have to return. May 30 was the last 
possible day to which Admiral Scheer’s operations could be 
postponed, and late on the 28th he made a general signal 
for all units to be ready to sail next morning. Still the 
weather remained unchanged, and finally he had to confess 
his favourite scheme was impracticable. On May 80, there- 
fore, he directed Admiral Hipper to proceed with the scouting 
divisions to the Skagerrak, with orders to show himself off 
the Norwegian coast so as to ensure his presence being 
reported to the British Admiralty, while he himself would 
follow secretly with the battle fleet. 

In Admiral Hipper’s orders to show himself there is a 
pleasant old-world flavour of the days before directional 
wireless. The precaution was needless. During the moToing 
of the 80th there were indications that tlie High Seas 
Fleet was assembling in the Jade roads outside Wilhelms- 
haven, and this, coimected with the mystery of the sub- 
marines, pointed to some movement of unusual importance. 
Accordingly at midday on the 80th it was decided to 
warn Admiral Jellicoe that the German fleet might go to 
sea early next morning and that there were as many as six- 
teen submarines out, most of which were believed to be in 
the North Sea. No definite orders were given. Beyond 
further indications that a large operation was at hand, all 
was still obscure. Its object could not yet be divined, and 
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u jircpauLioii tlie Harwich destroyers and the East Coast 
iniiieswecpiiig slooj)s wore recalled and all submarines 
ordered to be in readiness for sea. It seemed possible that an 
opeiiitiou which we thought had been planned some time 
bi'l'ero was about to commence, but further than this Admiral 
Scdieer’s intentions could not be fathomed. Shortly after 

p.in,, however, it became known that all sections of the 
l hf?h Seas Fleet had received a seemingly important operation 
silCnal. This could not be deciphered, but there was no time 
to lose, and at 5.40 a telegram was sent to the Commander- 
ju-Cliicf and Admiral Beatty conveying to them the latest 
infornuiliou and ordering them to concentrate as usual east- 
ward of the “ Long Forties ” — wliieh stretched about a hundred 
miles east of the Aberdeen coast — and be ready for eventuali- 
ties. They were further informal that both the Harwich 
and the Nore forces would be held back till the situation 
Ixioatnc clearer, but that, as Admiral Jellicoe’s plan provided, 
l.hrce submarines were being sent to the Vyl light-vessel.^ 

It was, of course, possible Umt the German move north- 
w.nrds might only be a blind to cover some design in the 
southern area. Admiral Bradford at Sheerncss had already 
I Hum ordered to have the 8rd Battle Squadi’on ready to sail 
at daylight and to send his cruisers out to the Swin, 
and all the East Coast Auxiliary Patrols were now recalled. 
Gonimodorc Tyrwhitt was also warned for action at daylight 
with all available light cruisers and destroyers. We were thus 
well prepjired to deal with any serious operation in the 
southern urea. 

To the northward all was equally ready, and by 10.80 p.m. 
all .sections of the Grand Fleet were at sea malting for 
l.h<5 rendezvous which Admiral Jellicoe had chosen east of the 
lamg Forties. For himself, with the main portion of the 
Ile<il-,,“ he fixed a position off the Skagerrak (57° 45' IN. 
4° 15' E.), on a line between Buchan Ness and the south of 
Norway some ninety miles to the westward of the Naze, 
and there at 2.0 p.m. next day Admiral Jerram would meet 
iiiiu iVmn Cromarty with the 2nd Battle Squadron, ;^e 1st 
(Iruiser Squadron aJid nine destroyers of the 11th Flotilla 
with its flotilla loader. At the same time Admiral Beatty 


‘ Two tsubmarinrs horn the Blyth Flotilla, which, as we have seen, was 
bv4t\K formed with the idea of co-operating with the Grand Fleet m battle, 
wow flont oast of tho Dogger, and four others sailed at noon on the 3lst witn 


tbo dostioym gq^adrons, Srd Battle Cruiser Squadron, ^ndftuisM 

Squadron, and 4th Light Ornisw S 9 .uadron, with the 4th and lath BogJa 
arid a division of tho nth, oompnsuig one light ormser, four flotilla leadera 
and thirfcy-ttvo doslroywa. 
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with the battle cruiser fleet and the “ Queen Elizabeths ” 
of the 6th Battle Squadron (less the name ship, which was in 
dock), was to be at a rendezvous sixty-nine miles to S.S.E. 
of the Commandcr-in-Chief— that is, in the direction of the 
Bight. For a true advanced squadron whose function was 
to bring the enemy within reach of the main fleet the interval 
was undoubtedly too great, since in the North Sea visual 
connection could not be counted on over such a distance. 
But, as we have seen, this was not at the time the primary 
function of Admiral Beatty’s force. As the prospect of a fleet 
action grew ever more remote, its tactical character as an 
advanced squadron became secondary to the ever-present 
need of intercepting raids on our coast. To this end a dis- 
position was needed which, while the battle fleet could be 
kept far enough back to prevent the enemy evading it to 
crush the lOtn Cruiser Squadron and raise the blodcade, 
at the same time allowed the advanced force to be far enough 
to the southward to deal with a direct attack across the 
breadth of the North Sea. A distance of fifty miles between 
the two parts of the Grand Fleet was the least that could 
satisfy these conditions, and the disposition which Admiral 
Jellicoe now adopted had, after long consideration, become 
the approved normal whenever there were indications that 
the Germans were contemplating some large operation with 
an unknown objective. It was only when we ourselves 
were operating offensively that the interval was reduced to a 
mean of about forty miles. On this occasion, in the absence 
of any indications that the Germans had changed their policy, 
neither the Admiralty nor Admiral Jellicoe had any reason 
for altering the established practice. 

So through the short summer night the three sections of 
the fleet steamed for their rendezvous with nothing to 
encourage them to believe that what had set them in motion 
was anything more than one of the many alarms which had 
so often ended in disappointment. A few hours before 
Admiral Beatty sailed a submarine off the Forth had attacked 
the Trident, one of the destroyers attached to the Blyth 
Submarine Flotilla. Earlier in the afternoon the sloop 
Gentian had been attacked, also unsuccessfully, off the Pent- 
land Skerries, wliile another submarine bad been r^orted 
off Aberdeen, but this was all that had been seen of them 
that day.^ Later on, at break of day (3.60), when Admiral 
Beatty was about seventy miles out, the Galatea, port wing 
ship of his advanced screen, had a torpedo fired at her, and 

^ Another, U 76, proceeded otf Soapa and on Jlay 28-29 laid the mines on 
which the Hampshire, with Lord Kitchener on board, foundered a week later. 
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shortly after 8.0 a.m., eighty miles or so further on, the 
Yarmouth reported another. As she was “linking” ship 
right ahead of the Lion, Admiral IJcatty turned eight points 
to port for twenty minutes to avoid the danger. Jdefore he 
resumed his course about half an hour later, the destroyer 
Turbulent, which formed part of the battle cruisers’ screen, 
reported another .steering .south, but by this time they had 
apparently passed the “ U ” boat line and the trap had failed. 
Nor as scouts did Admiral Schccr’s submarines prove more 
successful. The glimpses they liad of the various squadrons 
and the scraps of intercepted signals they were able to pass 
on gave him no picture of concerted action. The conclusion 
he formed was that, whatever their purpose, the movements 
had no connection with his own enterprise. The reports 
indeed rather indicated a dispersal of our fleet on distinct 
missions, and being even less able to visualise the pregnant 
situation than our own authorities, he was more hopeful than 
ever of success.^ 

Our own appreciation was still far from clear. On the 
eve of sailing. Admiral Scheer, in accordance with the usual 
practice, had transferred the call sign of his flagship to the 
naval centre at Wilhclmshavcn, so that, although it was 
thought he had sailed that morning, our directional wireless 
up till noon could only indicate that the battle fleet was still 
in the Jade. Thus, Admiral jellieoe, who was informed of 
this by the Admiralty, had no special reason to expect the 
chance of an action. The natural deduction from the 
information he had was that another of the now familiar 
cruiser raids was on foot, and that, as before, the battle fleet 
was preparing to cover the' retirement. This being so, there 
was nothing to call for a modification of his dispositions. 

* Soheer, High Seas Fket, p. 141. 



CHAPTER XVII 

JUTLAND — THE ITRST PHASE ® 

Battle Cruiser Action 

Admiral Beatty, who was leading the 1st Battle Cruiser 
Squadron {Lion, Princess Royal, Queen Mary, Tiger), had 
been zigzagging at nineteen Imots on a mean course a 
little south of east towards the Jutland bank, and at noon 
made his position about forty miles short of the rendez- 
vous, but this was an error, and in fact he was over five 
miles further away to the north-westward.® On either 
side of him was his destroyer screen, and eight miles 
ahead liis light cruisers were spread in pairs on a front 
of thirty mues facing south-east, with the Yarmouth as 
linking ship and his seaplane carrier Engadme about the 
middle of the cruiser line. The 2nd Battle Cruiser Squadron 
{New Zealand and IndefatigcMe) was three miles on his port 
bow, while Admiral Evan-Thomas with the “ Queen Eliza- 
beths ” {Barham, Valiant, Warspite and Malaya) and the 
1st Flotilla* was five miles astern. In this deposition he 

^ The following symbols are used in the diagiAms of the Battle of 
Jutland : 

M# Battle squadrons. k:#' Battle oiuisei squadrons. 

Battleships. OO Battle cruisers. 

r-i^ Armoured cruiser squadrons. r~ 7 ~^ Light cruiser squadrons. 

OKJf Armoured oniisera. OO Light cruisers. 

>>>> Destroyer flotilla. 

> > Half flotilla. 

• Individual destroyers. 

Note. — Flagships ore denoted by the symbol attached to individual 
ships or squadrons. 

® In this aocount of the Battle of Jutland courses and bearings are 
magnetic : compass variation 13° 15' W. Times are G.M.T. ^ 

* Lion’s noon position is recorded in her signal log as 66° 44;' N., 3° 45' 
E., but eomparison. with the mean of the observed positions of the rest of 
the ships shows that she most have been in 66° 48' N., 3° 36J-' E. See 
Diagram 16. 

* The Ist Flotilla was composed of the light cruiser Fearless and the 
destroyers AcJieron, Ariel, Aiiam, Bydra, Badger, Goshawk, Blender, Lizard 
and Lapwing, 
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continued till 1.80, when, in preparation for the designed turn 
to the northward on reaching the rendezvous, he changed 
the line of bearing of his screen to E.N.E. and W.S.W., with 
the centre to bear S.S.E. from the Lion, so that when he came 
to make the turn to the northward it would be between him 
and an enemy advancing from the Bight. Similarly he 
advanced the position of the 2nd Battle Cruiser Squadron 
and the 6th Battle Squadroir two points, to bring the battle 
cruisers three miles E.N.E. of liini and the battleships five 
miles N.N.W., so that on turning north they would be on 
either bow of the Lion. He was a little late, but at 2.0, 
when he believed he was only ten miles short of his assigned 
position, though in fact the distance must have been over 
fifteen miles, having no news of the enemy, he made a general 
signal, in pursuance of Admiral Jellicoe’s instructions, for 
the fleet to turn northward at 2.15. The only information 
he had was the Admiralty telegram stating that, although 
it was thought the High Seas Fleet had put to sea in the 
early morning, by directional wireless the German flagship 
seemed to be still in the Jade at 11.10. 

The truth was that Admiral Hipper, with the German 
scouting force, consisting of five battle cruisers, five light 
cruisers and thirty-three destroyers, had left the Jade at 
2.0 a.m. and was as high up the Danish coast as the Jutland 
bank, approximately in the same latitude as Admiral Beatty’s 
rendezvous and about fifty miles to the eastward of the Lion,^ 
Plis light cruisers were spread on the quadrant of a circle from 
seven to ten miles ahead of him, but between his port wing 
ship and our nearest cruisers there was still a distance of 
twenty-two miles. Following liim, over fifty miles astern, was 
Admiral Scheer with his two Dreadnought squadrons and 
six ships of the second squadron of “ Deutschlands,” which 
corresponded to our “King Edward VIIs” of Admiral 
Bradford’s squadron at the Note. As yet the German admiral 
had no suspicion of the presence of our fleet, but since the 
morning broke in all the beauty of a clear summer day he 
might well count on his dispositions for securing him from 
surprise. Yet, seeing what the actual situation was, this was 
by no means certain. It looked indeed as though Admiral 
Jellicoe’s dispositions were exactly what was needed, and 
that if nothing incalculable happened Admiral Scheer would 
have little chance of avoiding the battle for which we 

^ Krst Scouting Group s B&ttie oruisew, LUtzmo (flag), DerJJlinger, 
Seydlitz, MoUka and Von dee Tam,, Second Scouting Groim (Ught cruisers) : 
Pmnlifurt (flag), Wieabaden, PilUm, Ediing. The fifth light oruisetr was the 
Seg&murg leading the 2nd, 6th and 9th MotiUos. 
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had so long been striving, and would be brought to action 
against the whole Grand Fleet with his line of retreat in 
jeopardy.^ 

But the incalculable did happen, just as it did in March 
1805 when Villeneuve’s chance meebing with a neutral 
revealed the trap Nelson had laid and enabled him to escape 
out of the Mediterranean. So now it happened that about 
the time Admiral Beatty made the signal for turning north- 
ward, the EMng, Admiral Hipper’s left wing light cruiser, 
sighted a steamer to the westward and detached one of her 
attendant destroyers to ascertain the stranger’s character.® 
At the same time Commodore Alexander-Sinclair, who, with 
his broad pendant in the Galatea, and with the Phaeton in 
company, was on the eastern wing of our cruiser screen, and 
was just about to turn north with the Admiral, also saw the 
vessel about fourteen miles F.S.E., and decided to hold on 
to the eastward a little to examine her. So luck would have 
it that the German destroyer as she came west sighted the 
Galatea's smoke and reported it. The Elbing at once altered 
course towards it, followed by the FranJ^urt, Pillau and 
Wiesbaden, just as Admiral Beatty was turning to the north- 
ward eight miles N.N.W. of the rendezvous. The result was 
premature contact. He had only just settled down on his 
course to join the main battle fleet when, at 2.20, the Galatea 
hoisted the welcome signal “ Enemy in sight ” and reported 
she could see “ two cruisers, probably hostile, bearing E.S.E., 
course unknown.” 

For Admiral Beatty this was enough. Hitherto the 
Galatea's reports had not been definite enough to warrant 
his departing from his instructions to close the Commander- 
in-Chief. Now he saw them overridden by a chance of cutting 
off the enemy in sight, and at 2.26 he ordered his destroyers 
to take up positions for forming a submarine screen upon a 
S.S.E. course. Meanwhile the Galatea, increasing speed, 
was coming within range of the enemy, and at 2.28 she opened 
fire, whereupon Admiral Beatty, seeing his cruiser screen 
engaged, made a general signal (2.82) to alter course in 
succession to S.S.E. and to raise steam for full speed to 
intercept the enemy’s retreat.® By this time the Galatea had 
discovered the ships she first saw were only destroyers, but 
at the same moment a hostile cruiser appeared, and with this 
sliip, which was the Elbing, she and the Phaeton became 
engaged while the rest of the light cruisers were hurrying 

^ For names of ships and organisation of the Gorman fleet see Appendices 
C and D. 

* See Diaaram 17. * See Diagram 18. 
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eastwards to support their engaged consorts. Pour minutes 
earlier Admiral Hipper knew that the Elbmg had got eontact, 
and still without knowledge of the import of her news he 
had turned towards her. 

“ It was thanks to that steamer,” writes Admiral Scheer, 
“ that the action took place. Had the destroyer not pro- 
ceeded to the steamer and thus sighted the smoke of the 
enemy to the west, our course might have carried us past 
the English cruisers.” ^ This could scarcely have happened. 
The conjecture rests on the German admiral’s belief that our 
battle cruisers turned to north after contact was obtained, 
but in fact they had done so before, according to plan, and 
had it not been for the neutral steamer, would have continued 
north. Assuming, therefore, that no similar chance befell 
for two or three hours. Admirals Beatty and Hipper would 
have held on upon converging courses about abreast of 
each other. What would have happened then? Owing to 
the unfortunate Admiralty signal, which had not been cor- 
rected, Admiral Jellicoe assmned his opponent had not left 
the Jade by noon, and he had, therefore, been making for 
his rendezvous at IS Icnots. The speed was governed by 
the fuel endurance of the destroyers, the aim being to ensure 
that they should reach the rendezvous with fuel enough to 
fight an action even if, as was likely, the fleet had to remain 
out more than two days. Continuous steaming at this speed 
would bring him to the rendezvous at the appointed hour, 
but, as it happened, suspicious vessels were met with which 
the destroyers had to examine, and he had to ease down for 
them to rejoin. He was consequently behind time. At 
2.0 p.m. he was short of the rendezvous by eighteen miles, but 
according to his intention he would soon be heading for Horn 
Reefs to meet Admiral Beatty coming north, so that, unless 
sometliing supervened, Admiral Hipper, who was proceeding 
to show himself on the coast of Norway, would know nothing 
of his danger till he ran into Admiral Jellicoe’ s cruisers. It 
is, however, very doubtful whether he could have got so far 
without being aware that there was something near him to 
the westward. The course he was then steering apparently 
would take him to the westward of the Naze, and if he had 
not soon altered more to the eastward, as he possibly might 
have done, his own course and that of Admiral Beatty’s right 
wii^ cruisers would have been inclining so much that within 
halt an hour at most they would scaredy have failed to sight 
each other’s smoke. In any case there would have arisen a 
situation differing materially from that which actually 
^ Sotoer, High Seas Fleet, p. IdU. 
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occurred, and one much less favourable for the Germans. 
Admiral Hipper would have been committed further to the 
north and further ahead of his supporting battle fleet, while 
the two sections of the Grand Fleet would have been closer 
together. It is even possible that Admiral Hipper might 
have foimd retirement on Admiral Scheer impracticable, and 
that his only line of escape would be tlirough the Skagcrrak, 
where pursuit could have been safely pressed to the last. 
But the vision of what might have been remains a shadow 
land where fancy may wander and no approach to certainty 
is attainable. All we can assert is that Admiral Scheer 
thought it good fortune that he chanced to gain contact 
when and where he did. 

Sixty-five miles away to the northward Admiral Jellicoe 
had taken in the Galatea's signals, and though there was 
nothing to lead him to expect anjrthing more than an affair 
of ci’uisers, he ordered steam to be ready for full speed.^ A few 
minutes later he heard the Galatea reporting a mrge amount 
of smoke as though from a fleet bearing E!n.E. of her, and 
he then (2.48) ceased zigzagging and held on upon his normal 
course at 17 knots, increasing to 18 knots twelve minutes later. 
Admiral Beatty had already (2.32) turned tlie battle cruisers to 
S.S.E. in order to get between the enemy and Horn Reefs, but 
the general signal for this movement — ^that is, to turn in 
succession S.S.E. — ^which he made at the moment his helm was 
put over, was not passed on to Admiral Evan-Thomas, and 
being made by flags, could not be seen distinctly from the 
Barham? It was thus not till a few minutes later that 
the 5th Battle Squadron began to follow his lead. Seeing 
that the battle cruisers were increasing speed, Admirtd 
Evan-Thomas was left over ten miles astern and unable 
to see what they were doing. This distance, however. 
Admiral Beatty’s alterations of course soon enabled him 
to reduce. 

The Galatea, after seeing the big cloud of smoke, from 
which she inferred the presence of a fleet Mteen miles to 
the eastward, went off to the north-westward with her con- 
sort, the Phaeton, in order to draw the enemy on and enable 
Admiral Beatty to cut them off. The enemy cruisers gave 
chase, but at 2.45 they seemed to have altered to the north- 
ward,® Commodore Alexander-Sinclair, however, continued his 
efforts to entice them north-west, and about 8.20 he was able 

^ See Diaraam 16. . . 

^ At 3.6 &e Tiger signalled to the lAon that the 2.32 signal and signals 
made sinoe had not 'teen passed to the Barium,. See Diagram 18. 

® See Diaarams 19 and 20, 
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to report they were following him in that direction. As his 
signals came in Admiral Beatty gradually altered course, till by 
3.0 p.m. he was steering east, a course which he judged would 
prevent the enemy getting back round Horn Reel's without 
an action. In fact he was actually steering direct for Admiral 
Hipper, who at this time was passing abo\it twenty-nine miles 
right ahead of him in the wake of the chasing cruisers. A 
quarter of an hour later, however, as the Galatea continued 
to report she was leading the enemy N.W., Admiral Beatty 
altered still more to the rvoithward till he was steering north- 
east. This continued for about ten minutes, when five 
columns of heavy smoke came into sight on his starboard 
bow.^ At the same time the Galatea reported she could see 
more .smoke E.S.E. of her, indicating another squadron 
astern of the ships that were chasing her, and at 8.29 Admiral 
Beatty, seeing he was heading too far north, turned back to 
east. The result of these movements was that all the ships 
of our 1st and Srd Light Cruiser Squadrons which had been 
closing the Galatea were well to the north-west of him, and 
Admiral Evan-Thomas, by increasing speed and cutting 
the corner, had got up to within six miles on his port 
quarter. 

Admiral Beatty’s new course was well judged for achiev- 
ing his purpose of cutting the enemy off from the Bight. 
Up till 8.20 each Admiral was still unaware of the other’s 
presence, but at that time, Admiral Hipper, though still some 
fourteen miles away upon the Lion's starboard bow, sighted 
two columns of British battle cruisers steering towards him. 
So much less was the visibility to the eastward that it was not 
until about twelve minutes later, when he had been on his 
easterly course about three minutes, that Admiral Beatty 
sighted the enemy’s five battle cruisers on his port bow. 
Simultaneously the Germans were aware that the British 
force was heading to cross their wake. For Admiral 
Hipper it meant his chief’s plan could be carried no further. 
For the moment there was nothing for it but to endeavour 
to fall back on Admiral Scheer before it was too late, and to 
try to draw the enemy within his reach. Accordingly he 
immediately recalled his light cruisers and himself swung 
round sixteen points to starboard (3.38).® For Admiral 
Beatty it was the long-desired chance of getting back what 
he had missed at the Dogger Bank. As Admiral Hipper’s 
force turned back towards the Bight he called the Nem 
Zealand and Indefatigable into line astern (S.S4) and signalled 
to Admiral Evan-Thomas to turn east, speed twenty-five knots, 
^ See Diagram 21. See Diagram 22. 
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as the enemy was in sight, and to the 9th Flotilla to take 
station ahead of the Lion, while the 13th Flotilla was to get 
two points on her starboard bow. 

When the German battle cruisers were sighted they were 
hull down eleven miles away on the dim horizon. It was 
impossible to see what they were doing, and Admiral Beatty 
held on as he was at twenty-five knots to close, while the 
5th Battle Squadron, six mfies on his port quarter, turned 
on the same course (E.). A few minutes later a seaplane 
which had gone up from the Engadine reported that the 
course of the enemy was south, and similar signals were sent 
about the same time by the Galatea and Falmouth, but these 
all referred to the enemy’s light cruisers.^ By Hits time 
Admiral Beatty must have been well within the effective 
range of his 13‘6-inch guns, and he was still holding his fire. 
It would seem that, owing to the atmospheric conditions, 
accurate range-finding to the eastward was difficult. The 
observations from the flagship made the enemy further 
away than they actually were. As our ships were the more 
lightly armoured and had guns of heavier calibre the advan- 
tage of fighting at long range was obvious, and for some 
minutes Admiral Hipper had been anxiously expecting his 
enemy to open fire.* At 3.46 Admiral Beatty, in order 
to bring all guns to bear and to clear the smoke, 
signalled to form a compass line of bearing N.W. on a course 
E.S.E. Admiral Hipper’s idea of reducing the odds against 
him was to reserve his fire till the last moment, so as to 
close as near as possible before the action began. But now, 
as soon as he saw what Admiral Beatty was doing, he opened 
fire. Simultaneously Admiral Beatty did the same, believing 
he was still over 18,000 yards away. In truth the range 
can hardly have been so great. Many of the first German 

^ Soe Diagram 23. 

* According to both Scheer and Hase, the Germans believed that our 
battle cruisers could outrange theirs. This was partly tiue; Hase states 
that their extreme range was 180 hectometres (10,074 yards). In Admiral 
Beatty’s “ Fighting Orders ” he gives his maximum ranges as follows ; 
13‘6-mch guns, 23,000 and 24,000 yards; 12-inch guns, 18,600 yards; but, 
as the result of Ms experience gained at the Battle of Jutland, he lays 
down 16,000 yards as the most advantageous range for engaging, his reasons 
being : 

“ (a) To utilise the advantages of our heavier projectiles. 
lb) To minimise the disadvantages of our lifter protection. 

(c) To outrange the enemy’s torpedoes. 

(a) The time of flight (twenty-six seconds) is suitable for controlling 
double salvoes and attaining a Mgh rate of Are. 

(s) The range is not too great for effloient observation of Are. 

(f) 16,000 yards is well inside the maximum ranae of 12-iach vuns." 
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salvoes were far over,^ but looking Avestward the visibility 
Avas very good and the mistake Avas quickly corrected. In 
a minute or tAVO our ships Averc firing through giant columns 
of water and spray as the enemy’s shell fell and burst all 
round them. So far as can be calculated from various data, 
it would seem that the distance at which our ships opened may 
have been as low as 16,000 yards, but whatever it was this 
much is certain, that it Avas an intense relief to the Germans 
that we did not open fire from a longer distance, when the 
superiority which they believed our heavier guns gave us 
would have denied them the possibility of making effective 
reply. 

His other advantage Admiral Beatty Avas bent on using 
to pay back what he had himself suffered at the Dogger 
Bank. Having one ship more than his opponent, he was 
able, Avhile preserving the rule of keeping all the enemy under 
fire, to order the Princess Royal, his next astern, to con- 
centrate with him on the Luizow, in which Admir^ Hipper 
was leading. But the Queen Mary, which was third in the 
line, having apparently missed the signal for distribution 
of fire, took her opposite number, the Seydlitz, so that until 
she realised what was happening, the Derfflinger, which was 
second in the enemy’s line, was left undisturbed for nearly 
ten minutes.** In the rear half of our line a similar error 
occurred. The Tiger, the Queen Mary's next astern, appeared 
also to have missed the signal, so that she and the New 
Zealand, who had correctly taken the fomth ship, were both 
on the Moltke, while the Indefatigable and Von der Tann 
enjoyed an undisturbed duel.® 

Seeing that our ships were clearly defined against the 
bright Avestern sky, the Germans were able to pick up the 
range very quickly, and hits came fast. Admiral Hipper 
was also distributing his fire along our line, and in the first 
few minutes the lAon and Tiger were both hulled twice. 
Though Admiral Beatty was gradually bringing the enemy 
nearer and nearer abeam by a succession of .small turns to 
starboard, the range continued to diminish so fast that the 
enemy was able to open rapid fire with both main and 

A Conunander von Hase, gunnery ofloor of the Derfflinger, says that his 
first few salvoes were over, though he bogan at 3.48 with 15,000 mokes 
(16,400 yards). With the sixth salvo at 3.52 ho straddled, the range being 
then 11,000 metres (13,000 yards). Kiel and Ju&a/ni, pp. 146-1. 

• Hase, Kiel and Jutland, m. 149, 160. 

“ The signal for the distribution of fixe is not reoordod in the signal logs 
of either the Tiger or the New Zealand, It Avas made by flags from the Licm 
at 3.46. At 3.47 there was another flag simal to turn together E.S.E., and in 
half a minute came the signal, also made by flags, to opem fire. 
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secondary armament. By 8.54 it was down to about 13,000 
yards. The Lion was now steering about S.S.E., parallel 
to the enemy’s course, and with a steady range both sides 
were in hot action. But it was too fierce to last, and in another 
minute Admiral Hipper turned his ships sharply away to 
S.E. into line ahead. Admiral Beatty, too, bore away about 
two points to south (3.57), and the action continued with the 
range now opening rapidly. To Admiral Evan-Tliomas, who 
was now over seven miles astern, the new movement was 
hidden in clouds of gun smoke, and having as yet seen nothing 
of the German battle cruisers, he held on to the eastward. 

During this part of the action the German ships report 
that they suffered hardly at all. For the reasons already 
given our firing cannot have been very accurate, and to no 
small extent it had been hampered by a division of the 9th 
Flotilla, which, in its strenuous endeavour to get ahead 
into a favourable position for attack, was trying to pass 
up the engaged side of the battle cruisers and almost blinding 
the Princess Royal and Tiger with its smokc.^ 

At 3.58, immediately after be turned to the southward, 
Admiral Beatty, like his opponent, signalled to increase the 
rate of fire, and about this time the Derfflinger received her 
first liit. Her gunnery officer described how the shells burst 
with a terrific roar as they struck the water, raising 
colossal pUlai'S of livid green water, which rose higher than 
the masts, and hung in the air for five or ten seconds before 
they crashed down in clouds of spray. For our own people 
things were no less lively. With main and secondary arma- 
ment in action the German salvoes were bemg ddivered about 
every twenty seconds, and our ships too were in a forest of 
waterspouts. It was one of the hottest moments of the action, 
when every nerve had to be strained to the utmost, and 
Admiral Beatty, having the enemy well abaft his beam, 
signalled to the 18th Flotilla that it seemed a good oppor- 
tunity to attack. Five minutes later, while the fight still 
raged at its hottest, the Limi received a nearly fatal blow. 
A heavy shell struck Q-turret, entered the gun-house, burst 
over the left gun, and killed nearly the w'hole of the guns’ crews, 
and it was only the presence of mind and devotion of the 
officer of the turret, Major F. J. W. Harvey, R.M.L.I., when 

^ These destroyers (“ L ” class) were some of those which had lately come 
from the Harwich Force, and were slower than those attached to the Grand 
Fleet. How they came to be so much in the way is explained thns by the 
officer commanding them : “ Owing to lack of speed my division was not 
able to got ahead, and I therefore had to remain on the en^ged side of the 
battle cruiser sipiadron or drop astern. I chose to remain where I was, rather 
than lose all chance of makine a torpedo attack.” 
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almost incapacitated with a mortal wound, that saved the flag- 
ship from sudden destruction.^ The shot must have come from 
tlie Liittow, for the Dcrfflinger had been all the time on the 
Princess Royal Avithout being fired at herself, but now the 
Qiieen Mary, seeing the mistake, began heavily engaging 
her. At the other end of the line the duel between the 
Indefatigable and the Von der Tann had been growing in 
intensity till, a few minutes after 4.0, the British ship was 
suddenly hidden in a burst of flame and smoke. A salvo 
of three shots had fallen on her upper deek and must have 
penetrated to a magazine. She staggered out of the line, 
sinking by the stern when another salvo struck her ; a second 
terrible explosion rent her, she tinned over and in a moment 
all trace of her was gone.® 

There can be little doubt she suffered the fate from which 
Major Harvey had just saved the Lion, but in the roar and 
turmoil of the action no more was known than that she 
with her 57 officers and 960 men was gone. So intense 
indeed was now the storm of the fight, so thick about the ships 
the spouting columns of shell-tossed water, so blinding the 
smoke and name, that only a few in the fleet knew so much. 
But now the opijosing lines had got upon slightly diverdng 
courses the strain began to slacken. A fire had broken 
out on board the Lion from the last hit. To the Germans 
she appeai'ed to fall out of the line, but what she did 
was to incline away to starboard in order to confuse the 
enemy’s fire control, and so continued to open the range till 
bjr 4.5 the Gennan guns could no longer reach, and Admiral 
Hipper ceased fire. 

Admiral Evan-Thomas, who till this time had been steering 
E. by S. direct for the enemy, was nearly eight miles away. 
Five minutes earlier he had had a blurred glimpse of the 
German light cruisers which our 1st and 8rd Light Cruiser 
Squadrons were chasing, and with a few salvoes at 18,000 
yards had forced them to disappear to the eastward. It was 
now (4.5) he saw Admiral nipper’s force for the first time, and 
directly afterwards discovered that Admiral Beatty had turned 
south. He at once conformed, and as soon as he was settled 
on the new course the Barham opened fire on the rearmost 
enemy. The range was estimated at 19,000 yards, and the 
target very dim, but the Von der Tann was straddled almost 

^ In spite of both, his legs being shot off he was able to pass the word 
down to close the magazine doors and flood the magazines. He thus pre- 
vented the fire which started from reaching the anununition, and so saved 
the ship, an action for which he was awarded the Victoria Gross after death. 

* T!)’'nT«Tn *^4. 
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directly, and the Germans took to zigzagging to confuse the 
range. The shooting indeed seems to have been magnificent. 
The Germans saw the salvoes falling absolutely together and 
closely concentrated, and were full of admiration for the 
remarkable fire direction it revealed. It was nothing, they 
thought, but the poor quality of the British bursting charges 
that saved them from disaster.^ After five minutes the 
Barham shifted to the second ship from the rear and the action 
became more general, but at the great range little could 
be done. The German line was so obseured by haze and 
smoke that seldom more than one or two ships could be 
seen, and often there was nothing to lay on but the flashes 
of the guns. 

For Admiral Hipper was in action again. At 4.10, being 
then eleven miles away abaft the beam of the Lion, he 
inclined inwards a couple of points, and as Admiral Beatty 
simultaneously altered still more to port to press his van, 
he was able at 4.17 to re-open fire at extreme range. The 
Lion had not yet been able entirely to master the fire that 
was smothering her. To the Germans she must have been 
invisible, for the Derfflinger, mistaking the Princess Royal 
for the flagsliip, began firing on the next astern, which the 
Seydlitz was also engaging. Thus the Queen Mary, at from 
15,800 to 14,500 yards, became the target of both these ships. 
For about five minutes she stood it gallantly. She was 
fighting splendidly. The Gerinans say full salvoes were 
coming from her with fabulous rapidity.® Twice already she 
had been straddled by the Derfflinger, when at 4.26 a plunging 
salvo crashed upon her deck forward. In a moment there was 
a dazzling flash of red flame where the salvo fell, and then a 
much heavier explosion rent her amidships.® Her bows plunged 
down, and as the Tiger and New Zealand raced by her to 

E ort and starboard, her propellers were still slowly revolving 
igh in the air. In another moment, as her two consorts 
were smothered in a shower of black debris, there was nothing 
of her left but a dark pillar of smoke rising steralike till it 
spread hundreds of feet high in the likeness of a vast palm 
tree.* Two such successes were beyond anything the 
Germans had reason to expect. Admiral Scheei^s plan had 
broken down, and yet they were gaining even more than he 

^ The actual explanation was that our arznour-pieroing shells broke up 
on oblique impact without penetrating the armour. 

* Ease, Kid and Jutland, pp. 167-8. 

® See Diagram 25. 

* The casualties were 67 officers and 1,206 men killed; 2 officers and 
6 men wounded. One officer and ono man were subsequently rescued by 
German destroyers. 

VOT., TIT, Z 
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could have hoped from it. But Admiral Hipper was far from 
out of the wood. The 5th Battle Squadron had well hold of 
the enemy’s rear; under the increasing lire the shooting of 
the German ships was growing unsteadjr; and from ahead 
of them the 13th Flotilla was developing the attack for 
which the moment had come. 

This flotilla comprised some of the best and latest of our 
destroyers — Nestor (Commander The Hon. E. B. S. Bingham), 
Nomad (Lieutenant-Commander P. Whitfield), Nicator (Lieu- 
tenant in command J. E. A. Mocatta), Pelican (Lieutenant- 
Commander K. A. Beattie), Narborough (Lieutenant-Com- 
mander G. Corlett) Petard (Lieutenant-Commander E. C. O. 
Thomson), Obdurate (Lieutenant-Commander C. H. H, Sams), 
and Nerissa (Lieutenant-Commander M. G. B. Legge), with 
the Turbulent (Lieutenant-Commander D. Stuart), and Ter- 
magant (Lieutenant-Commander C. P. Blake), of the 9th 
Flotilla and the Moorsom (Commander J. C. Hodgson) and 
Morris (Lieutenant-Commander E. S. Graliam) of the 10th 
Flotilla. At 4.15 Captain J. U. Farie in the flotilla cruiser 
Champion gave the order to attack, and led by Commander 
Bingham in the Nestor, in five minutes the five foremost boats 
were far enough advanced to cross the lAm's bows about a 
mile ahead.’- The last four, having been thrown out by a light 
cruiser having to cross the line, were a little later and acting 
independently. Once clear the Nestor led for a favourable 
attacking position. The enemy were some eight miles off to 
the north-east, and as our destroyers raced for them they 
could see the exhilarating sight of a German flotilla emerging 
from the smoke with the apparent intention of delivering a 
like attack on our battle cruisers. In fact, so Admiral Scheer 
tells us. Commodore Heinrich of the Regensburg, the leader of 
Admiral Hipper’ s attached flotillas, seeing the plight his 
chief was in when our 6th Battle Squadron got his range, 
determined to deliver an attack to relieve him.^ Commander 
Bingham immediately turned north to intercept it, and soon 
a hot fight began. Combined with the fire of our ships it 
was more than the Germans could endure. Though more 
numerous than our own destroyers, they were smaller and 
had. a weaker gun armament, so, without pressing their 
attack home to effective range, they fired twelve torpedoes 
hastily and retired. To avoid the attack Admiral Evan- 
Thomas had turned away two points, but hardly any of the 
torpedoes reached him, and none took effect. Part of the 
foiled flotilla was to be seen seeking safety round the rear of 
their squadron and part round the van. These last Com- 
^ See Diagrams 24, 25 and 26. * Soheer, High Seas Fleet, p. 144. 
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mander Bingham turned to chase at his utmost speed, while 
our other divisions went after the rest. 

The Nicalor was now the only boat with him, for the 
Nomad, his next astern, had been disabled by a shell in 
her boilers. But, nothing daunted, he eontinued to chase 
till he had reached a good position for the Lutzoio, when, 
turning to attack, he nred two torpedoes at 5,000 yards. 
But Admiral Hipper was ready for him with the same 
foiling manoeuvre as our own, and just as the Nestor fired 
the Germans suddenly turned away, and both torpedoes 
missed. The Nicalor had no better luck. But Commander 
Bingham was not yet satisfied, and followed by the Nicalor 
he turned eastward after his prey. Undeterred by a rain of 
shell from the secondary armament of the enemy, as well as 
from the Regensburg, they pressed on till they were abeam of 
their targets, and fired again at 3,500 yards. Again there 
was no hit, and miraculously dodging the enemy’s rapid 
salvoes they turned back to escape. 

By this time Lieutenant-Commander Thomson in the 
Petard, having become separated from his division, was 
endeavouring to attack with the Turbulent, followed by 
the Nerissa and Termagant, as well as the Morris and Moorsorrh 
of the 9th Flotilla, who had attached themselves to the 

{ )arty. In the first onset he had fired a torpedo at the 
eadmg German destroyer, V 27, which seems to have taken 
deadly effect, for she was soon seen to be lying stopped with 
her decks awash, but all the boats were too much engaged in 
the mcl6e with the enemy’s destroyers to be able to get at 
the squadron. It was a wild scene of groups of long low 
forms vomiting heavy trails of smoke and dashing hither and 
thither at thirty knots or more through the smother and 
splashes, and all in a rain of shell from the secondaiy arma- 
ment of the German battle cmisers, as well as from the 
Regensburg and the destroyers, with the heavy shell of the 
contending squadrons screaming overhead. Gradually a pall 
of gun and funnel smoke almost hid the shell-tormented sea, 
and beyond the fact that the German torpedo attack was 
crushed, little could be told of what was happening, when, at 
4.48, the Lion ran up the destroyers’ recall.^ As they all 
turned to obey, it was seen that midway between the lines 
the Nestor’s first antagonist, V 27, and another destroyer, 
V 29, were sinking. Near to them was the Nomad in a like 
condition, and as the Petard ran back she came across the 
Nestor scarcely able to crawl. Commander Bingham in 
dodging back from his second gallant attack had had two 
* See Diauram 26 , 
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boilers put out of action by the Regensburg. The Petard 
offered him a tow, but he refused to expose another destroyer 
to what now looked like certain destruction. 

The meaning of the destroyer recall was that in the midst 
of the turmoil the tables had been once more turned and the 
fight had assumed an entirely new aspect. Ten minutes 
earlier (4.33) Commodore Goodenough, commanding the 2nd 
Light Cruiser Squadron in the Southampton, which was then 
nearly two miles ahead of the Lion on her port bow, suddenly 
sent the surprising signal that battleships were in sight 
south-east of him.^ Closing them at full speed he was able in 
five minutes to make them out to be the German battle 
fleet. So startling a development was scarcely credible. 
Admiral Beatty had still no reason to think Admiral Schcer 
had left the Jade, but there was the signal, and it was imme- 
diately confirmed by the Champion, who was also ahead and 
supporting her destroyers. What was to be done ? Admiral 
Beatty, who since 4.30 had been inclining away from the 
enemy to open the range, turned at once to port direct for 
the ijosition where the apparition had been reported, while 
Admiral Evan-Thomas held on, fi.ring heavily on the German 
battle cruisers as they turned away before the destroyer 
attack. Wholly unexpected as Admiral Scheer’s arrival was, 
all doubt was quickly at an end. Two minutes after the 
Lion altered course she could see the leading German battle- 
ship less than twelve miles away to the south-eastward, and 
then an apparently interminable line of battleships came 
into view, attended by light cruisers and a swarm of 
destroyers. There could be no question as to what it meant, 
and at 4.40 Admiral Beatty swung back sixteen points in 
succession to north-west, and then northward to join the 
Commander-in-Chief by the shortest possible course.® 

The si^al was “ general,” but it was made by flags, and 
Admiral Evan-Thomas, who was eight miles astern, could 
not see it. He was busy at the time with the enemy, and 
was just making a signal to “ concentrate in pairs from the 
rear.” He saw the turn, but being in hot chaae, he rightly 
judged his duty was to hold on as he was. This he did tiU 
eight minutes later, when, as the Lion and Barham had 
approached each other on opposite courses within two miles, 
Admiral Beatty signalled direct to the battle squadi’on to 
turn back sixteen points to starboard. But as they were 
closing each other at the rate of nearly a mile a minute. 
Admiral Evan-Thomas had passed before he could carry out 
the order, and so he turned up in succession astern of the 
1 See Bia^am 25. > See Diagram 26. 
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battle crui.sers, as the enemy began to fire on the turning point. 
Commodore Goodenough elected to regard the general signal as 
not overriding his primary duty as the eyes of his chief, and 
held on at twent)r-five knots direct for the new enemy, bent on 
reporting in detail their composition and if possible making a 
torpedo attack. So, inspired by the old tradition of the 
service, he raced on at full sjiccd into the jaws of death till 
he had seen all that was needful. His boldness perhaps 
saved him. As he was heading direct for the enemy, possibly 
they could not be certain what his squadron was, for he held 
on to within 13,000 yards of them before he turned 
back north-west, and it was not till then, when it could be 
seen his ships had four fumiels, that they were fired on. 
Though they were immediately drenched with the splashes 
from the enemy’s closely falling salvoes, yet by clever 
zigzagging all escaped injury. 

What he had seen — and it was a sight no British ship 
had enjoyed since the war began — was the German High 
Seas Fleet deployed in battle order, line ahead. In the van, led 
by Rear-Admiral Behncke in the K67tig, came the 3rd 
Squadron, seven of the “ Kdnig” and “ Kaiser” classes, the 
latest German Dreadnoughts. Following them were nine 
more Dreadnoughts — ^five “ Helgolands,” with twelve 12-inch 
guns and four “ Nassaus” with twelve of 11-inch. In the 
rear was the 2nd Squadron — ^six pre-Dreadnoughts which, 
against his original intention. Admiral Scheer had brought with 
him at the m’gent entreaty of its commander, Rear-Admiral 
Mauve. He himself, in the fleet flagship Friedrich der Grosse, 
was eighth ship in his selected post of command between the 
van and centre, and in company were five cruisers of the 4th 
Scouting Group and three and a half flotillas of destroyers, 
led by the light cruiser Rostock. At 8.45 he had heard that 
Admiral Hipper was engaged with the enemy and was leading 
them towards him. Apparently it was some time before he 
learnt the exact position, for it was not till 4.5 that he altered 
to a north-westerly course to support his battle cruisers 
and to prevent the premature retreat of the enemy. With 
this object, a quarter of an hour later, believing the chance 
he had worked for had come, he inclined to the westward so 
as to bring Admiral Beatty between two fires. But he had 
scarcely begun the movement when he heard of our 5th Battle 
Squadron having appeared on the scene, and immediately 
turned north to save Admiral Hipper from the trap in which 
till that moment he thought he had caught his opponent. 

It was a course that led him across our destroyers as 
they were retiring in response to Admiral Beatty’s recall. 
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Helpless, right in his track lay the Nomad and the Nentor. 
As the battleships came on, both boats were quickly 
smothered "with their fire, yet before they had to be 
abandoned both had fired their last torpedoes at their 
new assailants and what was left of the crews had taken 
to the riddled boats, from which they were soon rescued 
by a German destroyer. The Nicator and Petard as they 
retired also got in four shots between them at the battle 
cruisers. Three came from the Petard, the last of which, fired 
at about 4.50, hit the Seydlitz. It took her on the starboard 
side forward under the armoured belt, tearing a liole 13 feet by 
39, and put her No. 1 15-centimetre gun permanently out of 
action, but so well was she consti'ucted that she was able to 
carry on. Though twenty torpedoes had been fired, this was 
the only harm done to the German fleet, yet, small as was 
the result, the whole affair must ever stand as an exemplary 
piece of flotilla work in battle. Not only had om’ destroyers 
foiled the attempt of the German flotillas, but had broken 
through them, and with the opposing ship-fire unsubdued, 
had pushed home their attack with unsurpassed dash and 
daring. Though the positive effects were small, yet the 
courage and determination our men had displayed were not 
without effect on the action. They had certainly forced the 
German battle cruisers to continue their turn away during 
the highly critical minutes when our battle cruisers were 
making the sixteen-point turn and would otherwise have been 
exposed to severe punishment. As between the opposed 
flotillas it had been a fair trial of strength, and though in 
losses honours were easy, for on each side two boats had 
been sunk, the faith of the Germans in the superiority 
of their destroyer service had been shaken. 

By the time our two destroyers went down our two 
squadrons were out of sight below the northern horizon, and 
could be heard still firing furiously. Admiral Hipper after 
his turn away had resumed his southerly course (4.49), just 
as Admiral Beatty, having steadied after his sixteen-point 
turn to N.W., had hauled round another four points to 
North. Firing broke out again almost immediately, the Lion 
engaging the Von der Tann, the left-hand ship of the enemy. 
A few salvoes only had been fired at extreme range, when 
Admiral Hipper, in his turn, altered round sixteen points to 
starboard in succession to take up his station ahead of the 
advancing German battle fleet. In the mist and the result- 
ing confusion of smoke, Admiral Beatty once more lost sight 
of the enemy, and for about six minutes firing ceased. By 
five o’clock, however, the German battle cruisers could again 
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be dimly seen steering to the northward. Once more Admiral 
Beatty engaged them, and almost immediately the Lion 
received another bad hit, giving rise to a fire which, but for 
the closed magazine door, must have put an end to her. It 
was little our battle cruisers could do, for while they showed 
up clearly against the glowing western sky, the increasing 
mist so obscured the eastern horizon that Admiral Hipper’s 
ships were soon barely visible. Only on the flashes of the 
guns was it possible to get a tai’get, or when from tune to 
time the sun broke through the clouds to light up the enemy’s 
line and dazzle his eye.s. As Admiral Beatty ran out of 
range firing became intermittent, and within eight minutes 
ceased altogether. At 5.10 he reduced to 24 knots, and 
made his way northward to join the main fleet. ^ 

Away on his port quarter Admhal Evan-Thomas was 
having the same trouble.'* By the time his turn northward 
was completed he was some three miles astern of the battle 
cruisers and nearly abreast of the Konig, so that he at once 
became engaged with Admiral Scheer’s van squadron, as well 
as with Admiral Hipper. To reduce the range the whole 
German battle fleet had turned north-west by divisions, and 
in this formation was trying to close the range. The Barham 
had hardly turned before sue was badly hit by a heavy shell 
which caused many casualties and wrecked her wireless gear. 
Those of the enemy ships that were within range seemed to 
be concentrating on the turning point, but the Valiant, her 
next astern, got round without being touched. The Warspite 
was no less fortunate, and as Malaya, the rear ship, turned it 
was evident that she was the target of a whole division or more. 
Salvoes were fulling all round her at the rate of six a minute. 
By hauling out to port, however, she escaped, but for the next 
twenty minutes she was constantly straddled,and was twice so 
badly hit below the water line that she began to list. It was 
then decided to open fire short with the 6-inch starboard 
battery in order to set up a screen, but befoi’c the order was 
passed another heavy shell burst inside it, devastating guns and 
crew and starting a fire amidst the havoc it had wought.® 

For a time Admiral Evan-Thomas kept a northerly course, 
as Admiral Beatty had done, the Barham and the Valiant 
firing on the enemy’s battle cruisers while his two rear ships 
engaged the battleships.* Thus, as Admiral Scheer was coming 

See Diagram 27. ^ See Diagram 26. 

^ The oaeualtics in the 6th Battle Squadron were chiefly suflered in this 
period. Barham had 26 killed and 37 wounded, Maktya lost 63 killed and 
S3 wounded. For over half an hour she bore the brunt of the fighting. 

* See Diam'am 27. 
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on north-west the courses converged, and Admiral Evan- 
Thomas was unable, in spite of his superior speed, to increase 
the range, and all his squadron remained under a heavy fire, 
which they returned as well as the bad light permitted. 
Two destroyers of the 18th Flotilla, which had not yet been in 
action, made a bold attempt to close. These were the Onslow 
(Lieutenant-Commander J. C. Tovey) and the Moresby (Lieu- 
tenant-Commander R. V. Alison), who, having been detached 
to screen the seaplane carrier, had missed the big attack. 
But on rejoining Admiral Beatty when he turned north they 
saw their opportunity in the approaching German battle fleet. 
Then, about 6.0 p.m., as the Admiral altered to N.N.W., 
the Onslow, steering N.N.E., with the Moresby close astern, 
found herself diverging from our battle cruisers and closing 
those of the enemy. As they seemed to have no screen 
ahead of them, the opportunity was not to be resisted, and 
the Onslow led on to close nearer. Before, how^ever, the 
range was low enough to please her, four light cruisers 
appeared. They were Admiral Hipper’s light scouting 
group, which had just turned north again. Instantly 
they developed so accurate and heavy a fire on the 
two destrovers that they were forced to turn away and 
scatter. The Onslow swung to port and abandoned her bold 
attempt. The Moresby, however, was more fortunate. 
Having turned to starboard and started to run south she 
soon found herself in position to attack the van of the 
advancing German battle fleet, and closing to within 8,000 
yards she gave a long-range torpedo to the third ship in the 
line. It missed, but hoth boats got back from their brilliant 
adventime with their fighting capacity unimpaired. 

By this time (6.20) Admiral Evan-Thomas had inclined 
to port till he was steering approximately in the walce of the 
battle cruisers N.N.W., and as the range then opened, the 
fury of the running fight was abating. The Germans soon 
found themselves unmale to reach our ships, while they 
themselves were stiU under fire. In the deepening obscurity 
of the eastern horizon they could barely be seen from our 
ships, except when for a minute or two the mists thinned or 
the western sim broke tlirough and lit them up against the 
dead grey background. Yet hits were made on both their 
battle cruisers and battleships, till by 5.80 the pursuit was 
dropped, though firing continued intermittently. So the first 
phase of the battle ended with aU our squadrons hastening 
northward under the quiet evening sky to join the Commander- 
in-Chief, and the Germans following at their utmost speed in 
response to Admiral Scheer’s signal to pursue the enemy. 
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First Contact of the Battle Fleets 

When at 6.30 the firing died away Admiral JeUicoe was 
twenty-three miles to the northward, with his three Dread- 
nought squadrons in divisions in line ahead disposed abeam.^ 
Rear-Admiral Hood with the Srd Battle Cruiser Squadron 
{Invincible, Inflexible and Indomitable), with the light cruisers 
Chester and Canterbury and four destroyers, was twenty-one 
miles ahead, but too far to the eastward to be seen by the 
lAon. Spread in advance were two cruiser squadrons, the 
1st Cruiser Squadron {Defence, Wanior, Duke of Edinburgh 
and Black Prince), xxnder Rear-Admiral Arbuthnot, forming the 
starboard half of the line, and the Minotaur, Cochrane and 
Shannon of the 2nd Cruiser Souadron the port half, under 
Rear-Admiral H. L. Heath, with his fourth ship, the Hamp- 
shire, as linking ship. Directly ahead of the battle squadrons 
as anti-submarine screen was Commodore Le Mesurier’s 4th 
Light Cruiser Squadron {Calliope, Constance, Comus, Boyalist 
and Caroline). The light cruisers attached to the battle 
squadrons. Active, Boadicca, Blanche and Bellona, had fallen 
astern into the stations assigned for the approach.® Thus 
disposed his advanced ships shoxild have covered a front 
of forty miles. But owing to the continually deci’easing 
visibility they had been forced to close in order to keep 
visual touch till their front was reduced to some twenty- 
five miles. 

In the main fleet Vice-Admiral Burney, commanding the 
1st Battle Squadron, formed the starboard wing with the 
6th Division {Marlborough, Revenge, Hercules and Agincouri), 
and next to mm was the 5th Division {Colossus, CoUingwood, 

^ See Diagram 28. 

* Oruising Disposition No. 1 : Cochrane, Shannon, Mirwlaur, centre of 
soreen, Defence, Warrior, Duke of Ediriburgh, Black Prince, EanvpMre (link- 
ing ship). Cruisers spread eight mUoa apart, (At 3,10 the centre of the 
soreen had been ordered to be aixteon mUes ahead of the battle fleet.) The 
4th lig^t (Miser Squadron was four miles ahead of the battle fleet and the 
attached light oruiaors on the flanks. 
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Neptune and St. Vincent), led by Rear-Admiral Gaunt. On 
the port flank -vvas the 2nd Battle Squadron, the strongest 
section of the fleet, under Vice-Admiral Jerram {King 
George V), who was leading the wing division {Ajax, Centurion 
and Erin), with his other division next {Orion, Monarch, 
Conqueror and Thunderer), led by Rear-Admiral Leveson. In 
the centre was the 4th Squadron, led by Vice-Admiral Sturdee 
at the head of his starboard division {Benbow, Bellcrophon, 
Temeiaire and Vanguard), and at the head of the other 
division {Superb, with the flag of Rear-Admiral Duff, Royal 
Oak and Canada) was Admiral Jellicoe in the fleet flag- 
ship Iron Duke. He thus had under his own hand, with- 
out counting the four ships of the 6th Squadron, a fairly 
homogeneous force of twenty-four Dreadnoughts, against 
Admiral Scheer’s sixteen and the six ships of the older 
pre-Dreadnought squadron. As the Germans had no gun 
heavier than 12-inch, while our main armament ranged from 
12-inch to 15-inch, Admiral Jellicoe had also a considerable 
superiority in gun power, but, on the other hand, the German 
ships were better protected and had more submerged torpedo 
tubes.’^ 

From this marked inequality in the main weapon of the 
two admirals arose a corresponding difference of tactics, 
and particularly in their views of how to use their minor 
forces in battle. Each was equally bent on a combination 
of all arms, but each had his own method, correctly based 
on his relative strength in primary units. Since Admiral 
Jellicoe was so much superior in battleships, his best chance 
of a decisive success was to get in a smashing blow with his 
main weapon, while Admired Scheer would naturally seek 
to avoid such a blow, or at least to weaken it by energetic 
use of his minor forces. It was fully expected that for this 
purpose he would use mines, submarines and destroyers, 
but in fact he had nothing but destroyers. Accordingly his 
destroyers were given a highly offensive function, and to 
enable them to exercise it with facility they were more or 
less equally divided into two groups, the one in the van and 
the o^er in rear, both on the disengaged side of the battle 
squadrons. On the other hand, since it was fundamental 
with Admiral Jellicoe that the blow with his dominant weapon 
should be given with the utmost violence, it was essential 
that his Dreadnought force should not be interfered with or 
have its attention distracted by minor attack from the enemy. 
His destroyers were therefore given a function that was 
primarily defensive. Their instructions were to confine 
^ For the oiRanuiatioa of tko Grand Fleet see Appoudix B. 
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themselves at first to repelling torpedo attacks which the 
enemy might threaten, but subject to this restriction com- 
manders of units were given full discretion for delivering 
their attack as and when they saw occasion. Cruisers and 
light cruisers were charged with like primary duties, either 
independently against similar types of ship or in support of 
destroyers ; but here again commanders of squadrons were 
given the freest possible hand as to how they played their 
parts in the tactical combination. On this conception of 
co-ordination they, as well as the destroyers, had their battle 
stations at either end of the line in the positions from which 
they could best contribute to the free action of the battle 
fleet without masking its fire. 

One other material factor had an equally strong effect 
on Admiral Jellicoe’s tactics. Seeing tnat his battle fleet 
was superior to that of the enemy in numbers as well as in 
weight of gun power and effective range, his advantage was 
to open the action out of effective torpedo range — ^which was 
taken to be 15,000 yards — and not to come to close range 
till the enemy began to be dominated. Without keeping 
in mind these fundamental considerations it is impossible 
to follow the battle with a just appreciation of what was or 
was not done. 

At 2.20, when Admiral Jellicoe began to take in the 
Galatea's signals, he was still nearly twelve miles from his 
two o’clock rendezvous, owing to the delay caused by examin- 
ing vessels which the fleet encountered to see that they were 
not enemy scouts.^ As at first the reports of the enemy 
indicated nothing more than light cruising forces, possibly 
even only destroyers, he kept on at tlie economical speed 
of his destroyers, zigzagging as before, but ordered the fleet 
to raise steam for full speed. As soon, however, as the 
reports made it evident that something more serious might 
be in question he ceased zigzagging and resumed his normal 
course S. 60 E., increasing speed to seventeen Icnots (2.43). 
Not content with this, twelve minutes later he increased 
by another knot, and at the same time called for steam to be 
raised for full speed with all dispatch and signalled to prepare 
for action. Then, in accordance with his pre-arranged plan, 
he altered course S.E. by S., in the direction of Horn Reefs, 
and ordered his cruisers to push on sixteen miles ahead of him. 
It was an order they must have some difficulty in carr 3 nng 

* According to the Iron Duke's reckoning she was at two o’clock nineteen 
and a Imlf miles N. <K) W. of the rendezvous, but she seems actually to have 
been four miles further on, in Lat. 67® 64J' N., Long. 3® 62' E., that is, fifteen 
' nfl • h If mflp' from hbo rendezvous. 
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out, for he was increasing to nineteen knots when he received 
Admiral Beatty’s 3.15 position. Neither flagship’s dead 
reckoning, as we have seen, was quite correct. The position 
which the Iron Duke gave at 3.26 made the two flagships 
seventy-one miles apart and the bearing N. 1C W. Admiral 
Beatty had given his course and speed as N.E. twenty-three 
knots, while the Galatea said she was leading the enemy N.W. 
On this information Admiral Jellicoe concluded that some 
enemy cruisers and destroyers were being chased to the north- 
ward by the battle cruiser fleet, and he now ordered all flag 
officers to inform their divisions of the situation, and at 3.30 
he himself warned Commodore Hawksley, who as Commodore 
“ F ” was commanding the Grand Fleet flotillas, that the 
enemy should be in touch with our cruisers by four o’clock. 

So far all seemed going well. But the signal had hardly 
been hauled down when the outlook was entirely changed. 
An urgent message came in from the Lion that the enemy’s 
battle cruisers with a large number of destroyers had come 
into sight,* another followed quickly giving their com’se as 
south-easterly (S. 55 E.), and then a third (8.55) that Admiral 
Beatty was engaged with them. All hope of an early 
encounter was now shattered. It looked more than ever 
like a repetition of former raids, but without loss of time 
Admiral Jellicoe increased to twenty knots and ordered 
Admiral Hood to proceed ahead immediately to support the 
battle cruiser fleet. 

The Invincible, in which Admiral Hood’s flag was flying, 
was then about twenty-five miles on the port bow of the 
Iron Duke, and a little ahead of station, for when at 8.13 
Admiral Hood heard from the Galatea of the enemy’s 
light cruisers coming northward, he had inclined to the east- 
ward at twenty-two knots to head them off. Half an hour 
later, when he knew they had turned to the southward, he 
altered back to S. 26 E., and when the welcome order came 
to push ahead he was about forty-three miles from the position 
the Lion had given S. by W. of him. But as he nad no 
margin of speed there was little hope of overtaking Admiral 
Beatty on that course. He had therefore altered to S.S.E. — 
with what unforeseen good effect will be seen later — and sped 
away at twenty-five knots. 

Then for an anxious half-hour all was silence j not a word 
reached the Commander-in-Chief of how his colleague was 
faring. Of the 5th Battle Squa^on he had heard nothing. 
He telegraphed to know if it was in conmany with the battle 
cruisers. The reassuring reply was “Yes, I am engaging 
enemy.” Then as the battle fleet pressed southwardf he 
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thought of the open Skagerrak and the unguarded waters 
behind him, and at 4.38 ordered Admii-al Tuppcr with the 
10th Cruiser Squadron to close the blockade against outgoing 
raiders by taking up tlie eastern patrol area. 

The message had hardly been despatched when in the 
Iron Duke's wireless room was heard the call of the Southamp- 
ton, followed by the message, “ Have sighted enemy battle 
fleet bearing approximately S.E. . . . course North.” It 
was the first that had been heard of Admiral Schecr that day, 
since he had been reported apparently in the Jade, yet it 
was confirmed in a few minutes by Admiral Beatty. The 
message came in mutilated and confusing, but for the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief it Avas enough, and at 4.47 the whole fleet 
was reading the stirring general signal “ Enemy’s battle 
fleet coming north.” If Admii'al Jcllicoe had any doubt 
as to what my before him it was quickly set at rest by Com- 
modore Goodenouah’s boldness in pressing his reconnaissance 
home. The detailed report he was able to make to Admiral 
Beatty he also sent to the Commander-in-Chief, and at 4.50 
Admiral Jellicoe signalled to the Admiralty “ Fleet action 
is imminent.” ^ 

Everywhere as the long-despaired-of news was whispered 
through the air and sped along the wires excitement 
grew. Dockyards all round the const were astir and tugs 
were getting up steam to assist crippled ships, and nowhere 
was the tension higher than in the squadrons that Avere still 
chafing in port. At Harwich when the half-read battle signals 
told clearly enough what was happening in the Noi-th Sea 
Commodore Tyrwhitt was straining in the leash that held 
him. It had always been understood that if a fleet action 
became imminent he was to join the Commander-in-Chief with 
all speed, and he had just asked for instructions; but the 
minutes went by and none came. Prom the Thames at 
5.0 Admiral Bradford signalled to the Admiralty that he 
was moving out from the Swin to the Black Deep light- 
vessel, Then Commodore Tjorwhitt could bear it no longer, 

^ Admiral Boatty’s signal is a typical example of the difficulty of con- 
veying accurate information in action. His own W/T having been shot 
away, he semaphored to the Princess Boi/al, his next astern, as he was turning 
north, “ Beport enemy’s battle fleet to Commondor-in-Chiof bearing S.E.’* 
The message she sent was entered in her log thus : “ S.O. Battle Cruiser 
Keet to Commander-in- Chief via Princess Poyal ; Urgent-priority. Have 
sighted enemy’s battle fleet bearing S.E. My position l5,t. 56° 36' N., Long. 
8° 04' E.’* By some of the ships the message was taken in oorrootly. Jn 
the Iron Duke it road ! “ 26-30 battleships probably bearing S.S.E. steering 
S.E.,” but in the light of the Soulhampton's signal the enemy’s course was 
rightly interpreted. 
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and at 5.15 he too informed the Admiralty he was proceeding 
to sea. lie still had time to deal with a hall-beaten enemy 
trying to escape through the waters with which he was so 
familiar, and so reap the rewai'd of all the strenuous work on 
which he had been incessantly engaged since the war began. 
But the Admiralty were not yet in a position to give him 
the necessary orders. Crossing his message came the reply 
to his request for instructions : “ Complete with fuel.' You 
may have to relieve light cruisers and destroyers in battle 
cruiser fleet later.” So dismal a part could not be tamely 
accepted until at least the effect of his last telegram was 
known, and he held on hopefully. 

The Admiralty’s responsibilities in the southern area were 
too heavy for them to fall in with his obvious wish.^ It was 
in any case of the last importance that his force should be 
complete with fuel and ready to carry out whatever duty 
was ultimately assigned to it. Twenty minutes later Com- 
modore Tyrwhitt read with sinking heart his next instruction, 
“ Return at once and await orders.” 

At 5.80 Admiral Beatty, from whom the enemy was tem- 
porarily obscured, was continuing his course N.N. W. to close 
the Conimander-in-Chief. Admiral Evan-Thomas, who was 
four miles astern on a northearly course, was still in action. 
Ever since Admiral Beatty had lost sight of the enemy, the 6th 
Battle Squadron had been almost continuously engaged, the 
flagship and the Valiant with the German battle cruisers at 
19,000 to 20,000 yards, and the two rear ships with the battle 
fleet, but it could hardly be seen except for the flashes of its 
guns. It was only now and then that a ship showed up long 
enough to be taken as a target. Our ships, on the other hand, 
were well defined against a oright yellow horizon, and since, in 
spite of the squadron’s speed, it had not yet got beyond the 
enemy’s range, the rear ships, Warspite and Malaya, were 
suffering from the leading German battleships. The cause 
of the inability to drop the enemy was that Admiral Scheer 
was still heading in quarter line to close the range. Only 
by an inclination to the westward could Admiral Evan- 
Thomas counter the move, and that would have thrown his 
squadron off the line to meet Admiral JeUicoe. Up to this 
time neither admiral was at all sure where the Commander- 
in-Cluef was, but as his estimated bearing was N. 16 W., 
Admiral Beatty at 5.83 hauled round to N.N.E. Seven 
minutes before, Admiral Hipper, on receiving Admiral 
Sheer’s order for a ” general chase,” had conformed to his 
Chief’s inclination to the westward, so that the courses of 
^ See o»t«, p. 302. 
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all squadrons were now converging, with the result that by 
5.40 Admiral Eeatty could again make out his adversary 
in the mist only 14,000 yards away, and the action broke 
out again in renewed fury.*^ Simultaneously Admiral Evan- 
Thomas also saw the enemy’s battle cruisers, and both the 
Barham and the Valiant added their fire to that of Admiral 
Beatty, while the Warspite and Malaya continued to engage 
the now dim forms of Admiral Schcer’s leading battlesliips. 
Under the concentrated fire, with the light now in our 
favour. Admiral Hipper’s squadrons began to suffer severely, 
but hauling away slightly to open the range they stood up 
to their barely visible opponents, as yet in complete ignorance 
of the perilous situation which was just developing. 

At 6.33 Admiral Napier, leading the Srd Light Cruiser 
Squadron in the Falmouth four miles ahead of the Lion, 
sighted the Black Prince, starboard wing ship of Admiral 
Arbuthnot’s 1st Cruiser Squadron, and so finally visual touch 
was established between the two sections of the Grand Fleet. 
As this squadron formed the starboard section of Admiral 
Jellieoe’s advanced screen, her station was on the extreme 
westward flank. With the decreasing visibility Admiral 
Arbuthnot was inclining inwards to close Admiral Heath 
on his left and steering south-east diagonally across the battle 
cruiser course. The Black Prince was therefore nearest to 
the enemy, and just as Admh'al Beatty re-opened fire was 
able to report battle cruisers five miles south of her. They 
were our own that she saw, but whether or not she mistook 
them for Germans, the signal was received by the Commander- 
in-Chief as reporting enemy battle cruisers, and only deepened 
the perplexity of the spai'se and confusing infonnation he 
had been getting from the southward. Assuming that the 
enemy’s battle fleet would be only a few miles astern of the 
battle cruisers, the Black Prince’s message made its position 
some twenty miles north-westward of where the last message 
from Commodore Goodenough placed it, and Admiral Jellicoe 
rightly concluded that the battle cruisers seen must be our 
own.® It was thus with cver 3 i;hing in extreme uncertainty 
that contact with the enemy began to be felt, and it was felt 
very close. As early as 8.10, when it was known that 
Admiral Beatty was in touch with something more than 
destroyers. Admiral Jellicoe had ordered the screen to get 
sixteen miles ahead, but he himself was increasing speed so 
rapidly that they had not been able to gain half the distance. 

1 See Diagram 29. 

* The Bloch Princes signal was by wireless timed 6.^, but was not 
read by the Commander-in-CSiief till oonsidembly later. 
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Deployment could not be postponed much longer, and little 
time was left for signals to get through to the Commander- 
in-Chief which would determine the all-important factor of 
the exact position of the enemy’s battle fleet. 

At the moment, however, that his starboard wing had 
contact with Admiral Beatty something even more important 
was happening on the opposite flank. Here Admiral Hood, 
in response to the order to support Admiral Beatty, had 
reached about twenty-five miles ahead of the battle fleet 
with the Srd Battle Cruiser Squadron. One of his attached 
light cruisers, the Canterbury, was about five miles furthei* 
forward; the other, the Chester, was the same distance to 
the westward on his starboard beam, while his four destroyers. 
Shark, Acosta, Ophelia and Christopher, formed his anti- 
submarine screen ahead. The Chester was thus nearest to 
the enemy, and at 5.27 her commander. Captain R. N. Lawson, 
hearing the sound of guns to the south-westward, turned 
in that direction to investigate.^ Soon he could see far-away 
flashes breaking the mist where the 5th Battle Squadron 
was still fighting, and in another minute or two the form of 
a three-funnelled cruiser with some destroyers took shape 
crossing ahead of him. Realising at once that she was an 
enemy, he turned to starboard to bring his guns to bear, 
but as this movement brought one of the destroyers in admir- 
able position for attack on Ms port bow he swung north and 
was opening fire on his phantom enemy when he saw she was 
not alone. Two other ghost-like forms were astern of her, 
and in a minute or two the Chester was smothered in bursting 
shell. WitMn five minutes she had three of her guns dis- 
abled: the majority of the guns’ crews were lying dead or 
wounded, and with only her after gun in action she turned 
away north-eastward at utmost speed, dodging the salvoes 
like a snipe. ^ 

It was Admiral Boedicker’s light cruiser squadron (2nd 
Scouting Group) she had run into, as on Admual Hipper’s 
disengaged side it was continuing to the northward some four 
miles on Ms starboard beam, and the ships chasing the Chester 

^ See Biagiam 28. 

* Two li^t cruisers wLioh. had been ordered and were building at Mbssra. 
Cammell Laird’s for the Greek Government were purchased and taken over 
in. ISIS. They were renamed Birkenhead and Chester. The former was 
completed in September 1016, but the Chester was less far advanced, and 
waa only commissionsd on 2nd May, 1916. The Birkenhead and Chester, which 
were considerably heavier (6,260 tons) than the “ 0 “ Glass oruisers, resembled 
very closely the “ Chatham ” class. They carded a main armament of ten 
6-6-inoh epns. The speed of the Birkenhead was twenty-five Imots, and that 
of the Oheder tweni^-sbe knots. 
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were the Franlffurt (flag), Wicshadon, Pillau and Elbing. The 
Chester seemed doomed, but rescue was at hand. jSirectly 
Admiral Hood heard the firing abaft his starboard beam he 
swung round north-west (5.37). As the German cruisers were 
closing to the eastward the courses quicldy converged. In a 
few minutes our battle cruisers could see emerging from the 
mist the Chester zigzagging in the storm of shell splashes that 
were drenching her. ^ A minute later her eager pursuers came 
suddenly into view. Immediately they saw their danger they 
swung round to starboard on the opposite course to Admiral 
Hood, but it was too late. As they passed, his guns crashed 
into them, while the Chester escaped across the Invincible's 
bows, firing her last shots as she ran northward into safety.® 
As for Admiral Boodieker, he only escaped the 12-inch salvoes 
that were smothering him by recourse to his torpedoes. To 
avoid them Admiral Hood had to turn away, and the enemy 
was soon lost in the mist, but not before the Wiesbaden 
was a wreck and both the Fillau and Frankfurt badly hit. 

But the episode did not end here. When Admiral Hood 
turned to the rescue of the Chester his four destroyers were 
left on his port quarter, and they soon caught sight of the 
German cruisers running towards them south-east, half hidden 
by shell splashes. The division was led by Commander 
Loftus Jones in the Shark, the same intrepid officer who by 
his resolute dogging of Admiral von Ingenohl’s cruiser screen 
at dawn on the day of the Scarborough raid had caused the 
whole High Seas Fleet to turn back to its base. Seeing the 
excellent chance that had fallen to him, he led off to make 
the most of it, followed by the Acosta (Lieutenant-Commander 
J. 0. Barron), Ophelia (Commander L. G, E. Crabbe) — ^both 
oflicers had been with him in his previous exploit — and 
the Christopher (Lieutenant-Commander F. M. Kerr).® As 
they approached they could sec that ahead of the Aying 
cruisers a number of enemj^ destroyers were evidently 
developing an attack on Admiral Hood, but as soon as the 
Germans were aware of the Shark's direction they turned to 

1 Seo Diaffratu 2tf.’ 

* Seside the lose ol three of her ten 6'6-inch guns the Cheater had sevwal 
holes in and above her armour. Her after oontrol was destroyed, but her engmes 
wore praotioally uninjured. Her casualties were sovonty-seven (thirty-five 
killed or died of wounds and forty-two wounded). Amongst the killed was 
the boy Jack Oornwoll, who for his exemplary conduct in the action was 
awarded a posthumous Victoria Gross. Indeed the behaviour of all con- 
cerned marked the afialr as highly creditable to a now ship that had not been 
quite a month in commission. At daylight on June 1 she was ordered to 
proceed to the Humber, whore sho arrived at 6,0 p.m. 

‘ See Diagram 80. 

VOT m, A A 
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protect Admiral Boedicker. A very hot engagement was 
the result. The Shark got off a torpedo at one of the cruisers, 
but she was quicldy smothered with the fire of the squadron 
and its destroyers, and by the time Commander Jones 
knew he had frustrated the attack on Admiral Hood and had 
turned back, his boat was brought to a standstill. His 
old comrade, Lieutenant-Commander Barron, rushed up to 
take him in tow, but he would not hear of the Acosta, wliich 
was also badly damaged, being sunk for him, and ordered her to 
leave him. At this moment Captain P. M. R. Royds in the 
Canterbury appeared coming up to the rescue from the south- 
east. By turning to the southward he enticed the cruisers 
to chase, and for a wliile the Shark was left in peace. Pre- 
sently, however, more destroyers, which Admiral Hipper had 
ordered to attack Admiral Hood in order to cover liis retire- 
ment, came up and pom-ed in a merciless fire.^ In a moment 
her after gun was hit, and its crew killed, and Commander 
Jones, who was himself controlling its fire, had a leg shot 
away at the knee. Yet he continued to encourage his men 
to fight the only gun he had left, when the Shark went down 
with her flag still flying.® 

So, maintaining to the last the finest traditions of the 
Service, she came to her end, and it was in the heart of the 
battle she found it. Upon her, as she lay helpless yet un- 
beaten, the vast forces of which she formecT so small a 
part were converging to the crisis of the long-foreseen day. 
Fourteen miles north-west Admiral Jellicoe was coming at 
high speed towards her, still in cruising order, for as yet 
no word had come in to tell him where the German 
battle fleet was, and he was trying vainly to ascertain its 
exact position that he might judge how best to deploy. 
Six miles south-west of him was Admiral Beatty. Heavily 
engaged again, and supported by the fire of the 5th Battle 
Squadron, he had forced the German battle cruisers to turn 
east, and he was altering to starboard in conformity when, 

^ Tlie 12th Half ilotilla and the 9th IFlotills. 

® An able seaman, 0. 0. Hope, one of the only two men left unwounded, 
thus describes the scene after the captain was disabled : “ The gafi on which 
the ensign was flying was shot away, and Captain Jones, seeing the ensign 
was hanging down the mast, asked what was wrong with the flag, and appeared 
greatly upset os he lay on the deck wounded. Twice he spoke of it. Then 
I climbed and unbent the ensign from the gaS. I passed it down to Mid. 
shipman Smith, who then hoisted it on the yardarm. Commander 

Jones seemed then to he less worried when he saw the flag was hoisted again." 
A petty-officer got the wounded captain to a life-saving rait, but a fowliours 
later he died of exhaustion, to be awarded subsequently a posthumous Victoria 
Cross. The six survivors were eventually picked up by the Danish steamer 
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at 5.56, he had sight of the leading battleships of the Grand 
Fleet four miles to the northward. “ Thereupon,” he says 
in his report, “ I altered course east and proceeded at utmost 
speed.” ^ Though his reasons for doing so are not recorded, 
it was clearly of importance that he should keep firm hold 
of tlie enemy’s battle cruisers, so as to prevent them from 
sighting our battle fleet and reporting it to Admiral Scheer. 
If, as he apparently thought most likely. Admiral Jellicoe 
was going to deploy to starboard, that being the flank nearest 
to the enemy, his easterly course would do no harm, and 
the reasons which eventually convinced his chief that a deploy- 
ment to starboard was tactically inadmissible can scarcely 
have been in his mind. 

But for Admiral Jellicoe the movement was difficult 
to understand. On the meagre information he had he was 
still expecting to meet the enemy right ahead, and as soon as 
he made out our battle cniisers heading across his bows and 
engaged with an unseen enemy he flashed to Admiral Beatty 
the query, “ Where is the enemy’s battle fleet ? ” (6.1 ). 
Something was evidently wrong, for Admiral Beatty had 
appeared much further to the westward than his position 
signals had indicated. Both flagships, in fact, were out of 
their reckoning. The Lion's error was nearly seven miles 
west, and that of the Iron Duke over four miles east, so that 
the cumulative error was about eleven miles. To Admiral 
Jellicoe it now seemed probable that instead of the enemy 
being found ahead they would appear a little on his starboard 
bow, and in order to gain ground in that direction he at once 
altered to south (6.2).® A few minutes later, a rapid calcu- 
lation, however, convinced him that his new course would 
not do. It brought the “ guides ” — ^that is, the leading ships 
of divisions — into echelon, or, in technical phrase, they were 
“ disposed quarterly ” with the starboard wing forward, 
a disposition very imfavourable for a deployment to the 
eastward since it could not bring the line at right angles 
to the bearing of the enemy. This was tactically essential 
for a good deployment, and before it could be done the port 
guides must be brought up on the flagship’s beam. But it 
was now evident from various indications that the enemy 
was too near for this disposition to be completed in time. A 
further effect of the errors in reckoning was that he was likely 

* The signal “ alter course in snooessSon to east " was made at 6.0. At 
5.60 he baa signalled “ Alter oourso in succession to N.H. by E. Speed 
26 knots,” and at this speed he continued for the next twenty-five minutes, 
when he increased a knot. 

* See Diacrram 80. 
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to get contact twenty minutes sooner than he cxpcctedJ 
It was therefore vital to get the fleet into the best position 
immediately attainable for instant deployment in either 
direction, and at 6,6, as the best he could do, he signalled 
course S.E., to bring the guides approximately abreast again. 

Just then Admiral Beatty, who was beginning to pass 
across the starboard division of the battle fleet only two 
miles ahead of the Marlborough, flashed back his reply to the 
Commander-in-Chief’s query, but it only said “ Enemy’s 
battle cruisers bearing S.E.” This did no more than deepen 
the obscurity. About ten minutes earlier Admiral Jellicoe 
had heard from Commodore Goodenough that the enemy’s 
battle fleet had altered coiirse to north and that their battle 
cruisers bore S.W. from it. On this information it was 
incomprehensible that the battle cruisers should have been 
sighted first, and at his wits’ end to fathom the situation 
the Commander-in-Chief repeated to Admiral Beatty, “ Where 
is the enemy’s battle fleet ? ” At the moment the Lion 
had no enemy in sight. There was no immediate answer, 
and precious minutes went by with no further light to 
determine the right direction for deployment. 

The Coramander-in-Chiefs perplexity was not lightened 
by the fact that Admiral Beattjr in giving the bearing of the 
enemy battle cruisers had omitted their course. In fact 
he had lost sight of them, and did not know what it was. The 
reason was that Admiral Hipper, finding himself in a corner 
too hot for him, had turned away, and with his flagship in 
flames was retiring with all speed on Admiral Scheer. 
But danger still lay in his path. For now came the Ophelia's 
chance. Driven off when the Shark attacked, Commander 
Crabbe had rettu-ned for another attempt, and was rewarded 
by a fair shot at the German battle cruisers. The torpedo 
missed, but these bold attacks were not without effect 
upon Admiral Hipper. With Admiral Beatty engaging 
him to port and British destroyers continually attacking 
him, he was confirmed in the impression which the appearance 
of Admiral Hood’s battle cruisers had made upon his mind, 
and he says it was because he felt sure that he had run into 
our main fleet that he swung back to retire on Admiral Scheer. 
This information he had passed to his chief before he turned 
north-eastwards again upon the same course as the battle 
fleet (6.14). But even now he did not find rest from the worry 
of the insistent British destroyers. Indeed, he was soon in 
a worse predicament than ever, for he found himself attacked 
upon both bows at once. To port was one of Admiral 

Sec DiaEram SI. 
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Beatty’s destroyers, the Onslow, to starboard was the Acosta. 
After Lieutenant-Commander Tovey in the Onslow had been 
foiled in his attempt to attack with the Moresby during the 
run north, he had taken station on the engaged bow of the 
lAon, and as Admiral Beatty turned east he could see the 
Wiesbaden, in an excellent position for using his torpedoes, 
only 6,000 yards away. He immediately dashed at her, 
firing as he went to within 2,000 yards, when suddenly he 
found himself upon the port bow of the enemy’s battle 
cruisers. The Onslow at once came under the fire of the 
advancing ships, but the chance against the battle cruisers 
was too tempting to resist, and at 8,000 yards from the van 
ship Lieutenant-Commander Tovey ordered all torpedoes 
to be fired. But, as luck would have it, at that very 
moment a heavy shell struck the Onslow amidships and she 
was enveloped in clouds of escaping steam. Only one 
torpedo was got off, but Lieutenant-Commander Tovey, 
thinldng all had been fired and finding his speed greatly 
reduced, began to creep away to retire. 

He too had missed, but the Acosta had not yet done. As 
Admiral Hipper returned north-eastwards she was just 
leaving the crippled Shark, and Lieutenant-Commander 
Barron, seeing the Liitzow coming up on his port quarter, 
an admirably placed target, turned to attack. With a storm 
of shell the enemy strove to baffle her attack. Yet undeterred, 
Lieutenant-Commander Barron fired. The shot seemed to 
go fairly home with a great explosion, and he sped away with 
his boat so torn with shell that she could neither stop nor 
steer.^ 

Meanwliile the Onslow had also been busy, Lieutenant- 
Commander Tovey, having discovered as he retired that all 
his torpedoes had not been spent, as he thought, had fired 
one of them as he passed close to the Wiesbaden, which hit 
her fairly under the conning tower. The explosion could be 
clearly seen and heard, but she did not sink. Scarcely had 
he noted his success when another and a far more important 
target presented itself. Some five miles away a whole line 
of German battleships loomed up in the mist advancing upon 
him at high speed. What was he to do ? He had two tor- 
pedoes stiU in his tubes, but his engines were failing, his 
speed was down to ten knots, and to turn to attack meant 
almost certain destruction, and yet he turned. One destroyer 

^ The Acosta has been given the credit for having made a sacoeseful shot 
on the Seydlitx during this attack, but it is now knovn from German sources 
that the SeydKtz was only torpedoed onoe— by the Pdari, earlier in the action. 
See (xnde, p. 342. 
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more or less, so he reasoned, mattered little, while two 
torpedoes fired from an ideal position might materially affect 
the action, and in this admirable spirit of devotion he decided 
to attack again. Making for the advancing battleships he 
waited till his sights were on, and at 8,000 yards fired Ins 
remaining torpedoes. Fair to cross the enemy’s line they ran 
as he struggled away, but the Germans must have manoeuvred 
to avoid them, for there was no hit. So bold an attack with 
a crippled ship deserved a better result, but the sacrifice that 
he faced was not required of him, and two days later he got 
safely back to port.^ 

Having avoided the Onslow's attack Admiral Scheer held 
on again, and so did Admiral Hipper, for ahead of him could 
be seen one of his ships in sore distress. Burning fiercely lay 
the helpless Wiesbaden, still afloat, and some British cruisers 
were pouring into her a concentrated fire. It was Admiral 
Arbuthnot with the 1st Cruiser Squadron that had appeared 
in the thick of the fighting. We have last seen him closing 
in towards the 2nd Cruiser Squadron as the visibility de- 
creased, till by 5.50 he was right ahead of the Iron Duke.^ 
The TFarrior was with him, the Duke of Edinburgh two 
miles to starboard, and the Black Prince out of sight to the 
westward. At that time the glitter of the Chester's action 
with Admiral Hipper’s light cruisers became visible on his 
starboard bow, and he turned to port to bring his guns to 
bear just as Admiral Hipper was turning away from the 
concentrated fire of our battle cruisers and the 6th Battle 
Squadron. As the enemy became faintly visible Admiral 
Arbuthnot opened fire, but seeing his salvoes fall short he 
turned to the southward, and as he ran down to close saw the 
Wiesbaden lying disabled and in flames. At the moment 
when he himself made his turn southward Admiral Beatty 
had led round to the eastward to keep his teeth in Admiral 
Hipper, and now the Defence saw the battle cruisers coming 
up fast from the westward across her course.® But Admirsd 
w^buthnot was not to be baulked. The Battle Orders laid 
it down clearly that the first duty of cruisers in a fleet action 
was to engage the enemy’s cruisers,* and with the Warrior 
close astern, firing with all guns that would bear he held 
on so close athwart the Lion's bows that she was forced 

^ After struggling away from tlie action the Ondow was taken in tow 
by the Defender, another crippled destroyer, and both succeeded in getting 
in to Abemeen on June 2. 

* See Diagram 29. ® See Diagram 30. 

* Prior to deployment their duty was that of reconnaissance in oon- 
junotion with, and in support of, the lit'ht cruisers. 
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to deviate from her course to clear, while the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, which was coming down more to the westward, tm’ned 
east on Admiral Beatty’s disengaged side. Both the Defence 
and Warrior had already hit the doomed Wiesbaden. Still 
Admiral Arbuthnot, in spite of straddling salvoes, held on 
till within 5,500 yards of his prey he turned to starboard. 
Both ships were now in a hurricane of fire, which the Germans 
were concentrating with terrible effect to save their burning 
ship, and there quicldy followed another of the series of 
appalling catastrophes which so tragically distinguish this 
battle from all others. Fomr minutes after crossing the 
Lion’s bows the Defence was hit by two heavy salvoes in quick 
succession, and the Admiral and his flagship disappeared in 
a roar of flame (6.20). The Warrior barely escaped a similar 
fate. Labouring away with damaged engines she was only 
saved by the Warspite of the 6th Battle Squadron. At the 
critical moment, for reasons that will appear directly, this 
ship was seen to leave the line, and flying the “ Not under 
control ” signal she made a complete circle round the damaged 
cruiser. For a while both were in a rain of shell, till the 
storm of the battle passed to the eastward and they were 
left in peace. So ended the first bold, if ill-judged, attempt 
at individual action by a spirited squadron commander. 

Against the loss of one ship Admiral Scheer had now to 
his credit the destruction of two battle cruisers and one 
cruiser, but of this he was unaware at the time.^ Suddenly 
the whole scene changed. As the cloud of smoke and flame 
in which the Defence had perished died away, the leading ships 
of the two German lines could see, out of the grey beyond, 
an interminable line of huge ships stretching across their 
course with both ends of it lost in the mist.® For Admiral 
Scheer, who believed that our fleet was operating in dispersed 
detachments, the sight came with a shock of surprise. 
Within range ahead of him a mass of British Dreadnoughts 
were deploying, and, confident as he might have been in 
the success of liis bold and well-laid plan, he had met his 
match. Instead of cutting off a detached squadron of his 
enemy, as he hoped, he suddenly found himself in present 
danger of being entrapped by at least the bulk of the Grand 
Fleet. 

Until Admiral Jellicoe was almost in sight of the German 
battle fleet he still could not tell where it was by several miles. 
Owing to imavoidable errors in reckoning, the reports he 

^ Admiral Jellicoe did not know the extent of his own losses until the 
forenoon of the following day. 

* Hase, Kid JuOmd, pp. 177-8. 
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had been receiving were too conflicting for more than wide 
approximation. It was a situation wliich his long experience 
of manoeuvres had led him to anticipate, and one against 
which he had done his best to provide. Seeing that correct 
deploying depended absolutely on knowing tlie enemy’s exact 
position, course and speed, he had insisted in his Battle Orders 
on the importance of securing visual touch at the earliest 
moment, and had issued a special warning that the necessary 
precision was not to be expected from wireless. He himself 
had arranged for visual touch with the Hampshire as connect- 
ing ship between his light cruiser screen and his advanced 
scout line, but, as we have seen, the high speed at which he 
had been coming down ever since he knew the enemy was at 
sea made it impossible for that line to get far enough ahead. 
In the battle cruiser force things were still worse. Though 
Commodore Goodenough had kept admirable station astern 
all through. Admiral Beatty in the rapid changes of course 
in the early part of the action had for a while lost touch with 
his other two squadrons, and tliey were not able to get into 
visual contact again with the Lion until 5.0, when it was too 
late ^ to extend either of them to link up with the Comman- 
der-in-Chief’s advanced screen. Thus it was that Admiral 
Jellieoe had nothing to guide him but the confusing wireless 
messages which led him to believe that the German battle 
fleet must be farther advanced and more to the eastward than 
it actually was. It was indeed only due to the effect of the 
preliminary fighting that he was not more seriously misled. 
During the chase northward Admiral Sclieer’s fleet had 
straggled out, and at 5.46, w^ben he began to scent the presence 
of our battle fleet, he was forced to slacken speed and allow his 
slower squadrons to dose up into battle order.^ Five minutes 
later he could hear the Wiesbaden saying she was out of con- 
trol, and he ordered the fleet to incline two points to starboard 
towards her. But for this the head of his line must have been 
some miles more to the westward than it was when it came 
into view. 

In spite of all doubt, however, Admiral Jellieoe, after 
hearing where the enemy battle cruisers were, was becoming 
convinced he would have to deploy to the eastward, and 
(6.8) ordered his^ three flotillas of destroyers to take up the 
necessary disposition.® But at 6.14, four minutes after he 

^ See Diagram 29. 

® This was Dispositioa No. 1, under ■which two flotillas would be to port 
of the line of ajmroach and one to starboard. Preparatory to deployment 
one flotilla ■would take station three miles on the starboard bow of the star- 
board ■wing, and one throe miles on the port bow of the port ■wing, the third 
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had repeated his urgent inquiry as to where the enemy’s 
battle fleet was, all doubt was set at rest. Just before the 
Lion had cleared the Defence, the head of Admiral Scheer’s 
line suddenly appeared out of the gloom on her starboard 
beam, and Admiral Beatty signalled “ Have sighted the 
enemy’s battle fleet bearing S.S.W.” In the course of the 
next few minutes his leading vessels were heavily engaged 
with the van of the enemy’s battle fleet. The Barham had 
also seen tliem to S.S.E. and was trying to get a message 
through, but her flags could not be seen, and her wireless 
was not received till it was too late to be of use. 

Many had been the critical situations which British 
admirals in the past had been called upon suddenly to solve, 
but never had there been one which demanded higher quali- 
ties of leadership, ripe judgment and quick decision, than 
that which confronted Admiral Jellicoe in this supreme 
moment of the naval war. There was not an instant to 
lose if deployment were to be made in time. The enemy, 
instead of being met ahead, were on his starboard side. He 
could only guess their course. Beyond a few miles every- 
thing was shrouded in mist; the little that could be seen 
was no more than a blurred picture, and with every tick 
of the clock the situation was developing with a rapidity of 
which his predecessors had never dreamt. At a speed higher 
than anything in their experience the two hostile fleets were 
rushing upon each other; battle cruisers, cruisers and 
destroyers were hurrying to their battle stations, and the 
vessels steaming across his front were shutting out all 
beyond in an impenetrable pall of funnel smoke.^ Above 
all was the roar of battle both ahead and to starboard, and 
in this blind distraction Admiral JeUicoe had to malte the 
decision on which the fortunes of his country hung. 

His first and natural impulse was, he says, to deploy on 
the starboard flank, which was nearest to the enemy.® But 
for this the decisive intelligence had come too late and he 
was too near. Heavy shells were already falling between the 
lines of his divisions, and if he deployed, as his natural 
impulse was, it would mean that Admiral Burney, whose 


being two miles abeam of the port flotilla. On deployment to the eastward 
he would thus ha^e two flotillas in the van and one in the rear. The three- 
mile distance was selected as being the best for enabling flotillas to deliver 
attacks on the enemy battle fleet and to repdl similar attacks on onr own. 

* In addition to the battle cruisers, several light cruisers and destroyers, 
the Duke o^SdMurgh in ^rtioular, was pouring forth a dense volume of 
smolre, while the burning Wiesbadai oontriouted to the general smother. 

® JoUicoe, The Qrand Fleet, 19H—16, p, 348. 
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squadron was the oldest and least powerful in the fleet, 
would receive the concentrated fire of the enemy’s best ships 
and almost certainly a heavy destroyer attack while in the 
act of deployment. To increase the disadvantage he would 
be compelled as he deployed to turn to port in order to 
avoid having his “ T ” crossed, and this would mean that 
the fleet would be turning at least twelve points in the thick 
of the enemy’s fire, and, what is still more important, the 
action would be opened well within torpedo range of the 
enemy’s battleships — ^a hazard which in Admiral JelUcoe’s 
system it was vital to avoid. 

It is scarcely to be doubted that his reasoning was correct. 
We now know that such an opening with the visibility as 
low as it was would have given his adversary exactly the 
opportunity he prayed for. The tactics on which Admiral 
Scheer’s whole conception of offensive action with an inferior 
fleet was undoubtedly based were a rapid and overwhelming 
concentration with gun and torpedo on part of his oppo- 
nent’s line, followed by a withdrawal under cover of a smoke 
screen before a counter-concentration could be brought to 
bear — a bold manoeuvre which the High Seas Fleet had 

S ersistently practised. A possible alternative for Admiral 
ellicoe was deplo;pient on the flagship in the centre, but 
this was an evolution too complicated to be thought of at 
such a jxmeture. In the presence of the enemy, manoeuvres 
must be as simple as possible. Nothing, then, remained 
but to form his line to port on Admiral Jerram, and at 6.15 
he signalled for him to lead the deployment S.E. by E.^ 

The wisdom of the decision was quickly apparent. 
Scarcely had Admiral Burney turned his division when it 
came under fire from the van of the German fleet at about 
14,000 yards — a range which was within the effective capacity 
of the long-range torpedoes of the enemy’s capital ships.® 

To continue the oourse S.E. ■would ha’ve led nearer to the enemy, but 
for this there 'was no clear si^al. Equal speed deployment could be signalled 
with a numeral flag indicating the number of points a-way from the course 
the fleet was on, hut the sipnal had never been made -with a zero flag. After 
a rapid consultation 'with hie staff, Admiral JclUcoe decided that an i^amiliar 
signal made at such a juncture was too hazardous, and might well lead to 
confusion. Ho therefore did the next best thing, by ordering a course S.E. 
by E. — ^that is, one point away from his S.E. oourse. See Diagram 31. 

* The German ships had a much stronger torpedo armament than our 
own. All of them had from four 'to six sutenerged tubes. Tho best armed 
of ours had four, and half of them only two. On the other hand, our gun 
armament was greatly superior, and for this reason Admiral J^coe judged 
that to get the utmost advantage out of his weapon he must engage at not 
less than 15,000 yards, which 'was deemed to be the effective range of the 
enemy's torpedo. 
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It was only as the smoke of the vessels steaming across his 
front slowly drifted clear that the divisions turning ahead of 
Admiral Burney could successively come to his assistance, 
but fortunately he had other and more powerful support. 
When Admiral Evan-Thomas first sighted the Marlborough 
he believed that the fleet had already deployed : it was too 
thick for any other division to be seen, and he concluded that 
she was leading the line. By that time he had turned to the 
eastward after Admiral Beatty, and like him was steering to 
cross ahead of the enemy. He was again hotly engaged, 
and as he was on a course that converged with that of 
Admiral Burney at a greatly superior speed he was gradually 
drawing into his battle station ahead of the Marlborough. 
But the z’eal state of the case quickly became plain. As he 
drew ahead he could see that the fleet was only just forming 
line, and that the deployment was consequently to the east- 
ward. In these circumstances liis proper battle station was 
at the head of the line with the battle cruisers. But to reach 
that position was now out of the question. To follow Admiral 
Beatty across the front of the battle fleet would make the 
interference woi’se than it already was, and he decided his 
only course was to make a wide turn and lead on as best 
he could into his alternative battle station astern.*^ 

In waters alive a.s they now were with rapidly moving 
ships it was no easy task. With Admiral Beatty’s light 
cruisers and destroyers as well as the flotillas of the battle 
fleet making for their own battle stations in all directions, 
the manoeuvre called for nerve and dexterity of a high order. 
To add to the hazard the Warspite's steering gear began to 
give way under the woimds she had received. As she put 
her helm over it jammed, and this was why she swerved out 
of the line just in time to save the Wanior, and how as she 
circled round the crippled cruiser the two ships became the 
focus of the enemy’s fire. The Onslow, limping away, saw 
the Warspite apparently stemped in a forest of water spouts, 
doomed as it seemed to destruction, but replying to the 
enemy’s fire with all her guns — an inspiring sight for the 
lonely destroyer.® With nis other three ships Admiral 
Evan-Thomas led on, and dropping neatly into his station, 
re-opened a fire, the accuracy and the effect of which were the 
admiration of friend and foe.® 

At the other end of the line there was an equally fine 

^ By the Battle Orders, if the fleet dejfloyed towards Heligoland, as it 
was now doing, both he and Admiral Beatty were to take stotion ahead. 
Othoiwiae he would be astern, with the battle oruisera ahead. 

’ The Fighting at J%Uland, p. 268. ^ See Diasram S2, 
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stroke of seamanship. Shortly after 6.0 p.m., while Admiral 
Hood was still engaging the enemy’s light crnisers, he heard 
firing to the westward and turned towards it. Not a ship 
was to be seen, but the distant thud of guns soon increased 
to a continuous roll of thunder, and the horizon was lit by 
whirling sheets of flame. Then out of the lurid obscurity 
appeared the Lion and her sisters in hot fight, and he held 
on to meet them with the fine intention of turning up ahead 
of their van. It was no easy feat. For at this juncture the 
torpedo attack which Admiral Hipper had launched to cover 
his retirement developed. As our battle cruisers turned to 
avoid it the line was thrown into confusion. But no harm 
was done. The torpedoes passed harmlessly, the line quickly 
re-formed and in the most brilliant manner Admiral Hood 
swung his squadron into station ahead of the Lion.^ It was 
all high testimony to what training and seamanship could 
achieve. Such a maze of crossing ships were the waters at 
both ends of the line in which the deplo 3 mient took place 
that officers held their breath, collisions seemed inevitable, 
but all went well, and in that fateful hour was reaped the 
harvest which in the long years of preparation had been 
laboriously sown by Admiral Jellicoe and his predecessors, 
Sir Arthur Wilson, Sir Francis Bridgeman, Sir William May 
and Sir George Callaghan. 

Thus did Admiral Jellicoe attain the tactical position 
which on his unrivalled experience of manoeuvres and 
exercises under those masters he had regarded as the most 
desirable. “ Action on approximately similar courses,” he 
wrote in his Battle Orders, “will be one of the underlying 
objects of my tactics, because it is the form of action likely 
to give the most decisive results.” He was in single line with 
a fast division ahead and astern and every prospect of 
engaging the enemy on similar courses. For as soon as the 
Germans realised that large forces were in front of them the 
K'dnig had led to the eastward on a course which they prob- 
ably took to be parallel to that of the enemy (6.27). It 
was in fact parallel to the course Admiral Beatty was steering 
to get ahead of the battle fleet, and the haze and smoke 
must have effectually prevented Admiral Sclieer from 
seeing that our deployment was being made on a coxirse 
that sharply converged with his own. Possibly also the 
movement was made to cover Admiral Hipper, who, five 
minutes earlier, under the fire of our battle cruisers, had 
turned to the southward on a nearly parallel course with 

^ The InvinctbU and JwlonAtable turned away to atarboatd, the Inflexible, 
which was rear ship, to port. 
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Admiral Hood, and was again suffering severely, the Liil^oto 
herself being hardly under control. 

While Admiral Schccr w^as thus apparently trying to 
meet a situation which he had not yet fathomed, to Admiral 
Jcllicoe it gradually became plain. He had just settled down 
on the deployment course, but as Admiral Heatty was head- 
ing to cross he had to reduce speed to allow the battle cruisers 
to clear. By this time, however, their smoke so far drifted 
away that he could get occasional glimpses of the German 
ships as the sun declined in the north-west and now and then 
lit one or more of them up. He could see they were turning 
to the eastward, with our battle cruisers hotly engaging 
their van. Obviously it was the moment to deliver the 
crushing blow for which his whole tactical scheme was 
devised, and eager to seize the occasion he signalled for the 
fleet to turn to south-south-east by sub-divisions in order to 
close. But a moment’s reflection convinced him he must forgo 
the move. The necessity for reducing speed to let Admiral 
Beatty get clear had checked an otherwise perfect deployment ; 
ships astern of him became bunched, and his two rear squad- 
rons had not yet reached the turning point. There was thus 
an awkward angle in the line, and in such a position the 
movement would have rendered it practically impossible to 
complete the deployment. There was, moreover, a further 
difficulty. Though Admiral Beatty, by increasing to twenty- 
six knots, had cleared the rear of tlie line, he was still masldng 
the van and rapidly converging on the battleships, while 
Admiral Jerram was inclining to port away from the enemy 
in order to obtain more sea room. There was nothing, there- 
fore, for Admiral Jellicoe to do but cancel the signal and 
hold on as he was, nor was it till 6.83 that the battle cruisers 
were well enough ahead to allow him to increase again to his 
battle speed of seventeen knots. Thus the enforced passage 
of Admiral Beatty across the battle front, due to tlie sudden 
appearance at the moment of contact of the enemy battle 
fleet on an unexpected bearing, which necessitated deployment 
on the port wing, .spoiled a promising opening to the action. 
The first duty of our battle cruisers, as laid down in the Grand 
Fleet Battle Orders, was to destroy the enemy battle cmisers. 
It was incumbent upon them also at the commencement of an 
action to take up their battle station at the head of our line 
in order to frustrate any attempt on the part of the enemy 
battle cruisers to attack the van of our battle fleet with 
torpedoes at long range. In the circumstances Admiral 
Beatty’s movement was inevitable. 

It was not indeed till this time (about 6,80) that the 
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flagship in the centre got into action with the enemy’s battle 
fleet. As the Konig led round to the eastward the Iron Duke 
and the ships astern fired at her and any enemy vessels they 
could see, but now it was only here and there between the 
slowly drifting patches of smoke-laden haze that they could 
occasionally get a target. 

At 6.32 Admiral Beatty reached his station ahead of the 
battle fleet. Ahead of him again was Admiral Hood with his 
three battle cruisers, leading the fleet, and leading it in a manner 
worthy of the honoured name he bore. Upon him was con- 
centrated the fire of three or four of Admiral Hippcr’s five 
ships.’^ Under pressure of the oncoming British Dreadnoughts 
they had turned again to the southward. For the past ten 
minutes the action between them and the “ Invinciblcs ” had 
been growing hot upon similar courses, and Admiral Hood with 
Captain A. L. Cay, his flag-captain, at his side was directing 
it from the bridge. Having the ^vantage of the light he 
was giving more than he received. The range was down 
below 9,000 yards, but it was the greatest that visibility 
would permit, and he was doing too well to alter. “ Several 
shells,” says Commander von Hase of the DerJJlinger, 
“ pierced our ship with a terrific force and exploded with 
a tremendous roar which shook every seam and rivet. The 
captain had again frequently to steer the ship out of the 
line to get clear of the hail of fire.” So heavy was the 
punishment he was inflicting that Admiral Hood hailed Com- 
mander Dannreuther, his gunnery officer, in the control top, 
and called to him, “ Your firing is very good. Keep at 
it as quickly as you can. Every shot is telling.” They 
Avere the last words he is known to have spoken. Just 
then the mist was riven and from the DerJJlinger her tor- 
mentor was suddenly silliouetted against a light patch of 
sky. Then as another salvo from the Invincible straddled 
her she began rapid salvoes in reply, in which probably the 
Konig joined with as many. One after another they went 
home on the Invincible. Flsunes shot up from the gallant 
flagship, and there came again the awful spectacle of a fiery 
burst, followed by a huge column of dark smoke which, 
mottled with blackened debris, swelled up hundreds of feet 
in the air, and the mother of all battle cruisers had gone to 
join the other two that were no more. As her two consoits 

^ Th& IAksow had apparently fallen out of the line, and possibly another 
was kee^ng her company. Admiral Napier, who was close by with part of 
the 3rd light Cruiser Squadron, reports coming across two detached battle 
cruisers steering east. They engaged him with their secondary armament, 
and both his smpa fired torpedoes at the leading enemy. 
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swerved round her seething death-bed they could see she 
was rent in two; her stem and stern rose apart high out of 
the troubled waters as though she had touched the bottom, 
and near by a group of half a dozen men were clinging to a 
life raft, cheering the ships as they raced by to continue the 
fight. ^ So in the highest exultation of battle — doing all a 
man could do for victory — ^the intrepid Admiral met his end, 
gilding in his death with new lustre the immortal name of 
Hood. 

^ The survivors were Comnmiuler H. E. Daimreuther, Lieutenant C. S. 
Sandford, C.P.O. Thompson and three other ratings, most of whom had been in 
the control top. They were picked up by the Badger, of the 1st Flotilla. 



CHAPTER XIX 

JUTLAND — THE THIRD PHASE 

6.30 to Nightfall 

The explosion in which the Invincible perished heralded 
a new phase of the action. A period of manoeuvring ensued 
comparable with that when from May 28 to June 1 Lord Howe 
strove to bring Villarct-Joyeuse to action a hundred and 
twenty -two years before. But now a tactical contest of days 
was condensed into hours. Admiral Seheer had come suddenly 
upon his enemy in the act of deployment, but instead of being 
able to throw him into confusion by a concentrated attack 
on part of his line, he found his own van being enveloped by 
a superior force ready for action. Persuaded as he was by 
the reports of his submarines that the Grand Fleet had been 
split up, he did not as yet realise that he was face to face with 
the whole of it. But he could divine enough. Out of the 
mist ■which shrouded his enemy, fire was coming from about 
eight points of the compass. Fortunately for him, the 
smoke-laden air was saving him from the full weight 
of it. The British battle fleet had almost completed its 
deployment, and although it also was baffled by patches of 
mist and hanging smoke that appeared and dissolved at 
intervals so that only a few of the enemy could be seen at 
a time, nearly all ships were firing and getting hits, while 
they themselves suffered not at all. The head of the German 
line was akeady being smashed in. The ImIzovo was com- 
pletely disabled, and Admiral Hipper was about to board a 
destroyer in order to shift his flag. The Dcrffiinger, with her 
masts and rigging cut to shreds and water pouring through 
a large hole in her bows as she rose and fell to the swell, was 
little better off. The head of the German battle line was 
being forced to the eastward, and one of the “ Konigs ” was 
seen to be blazing fore and aft.^ So boldly had Captain 
E. H. F. Heaton-EUis in the Inflcmble led on past the wreck 

1 Several of onr vessels reported this ship as having sunt shortly after- 
wards {Jutlmd Deapatdhea (Gntd. 1068), p. 18), What they mistook for a 
sinking ship was probably the disabled Mtzow. 

3B8 
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of the lost flagship, that the rest of the German battle cruisers, 
thinldng it must be the van of our battle fleet, swerved away 
to the westward (6.35).^ 

Admiral Seheer thus found himself in an awkward predica- 
ment. Completely out-manceuvred, he had no choice but 
to get his neck out of the noose. But this was no easy matter. 
To retire in succession was not to be thought of, for the 
turning point would be a deathtrap as the long line of the 
enemy’s fleet encircled it, wliile, on the other hand, his o\vn 
fleet was in nearly the worst possible position for a turn away 
together. His rear had not yet reached the eastward turning 
point, and was stiU steering north-east ; his van battle division 
was going south-east, so that as the battle cruisers had turned 
to the westward he had three kinks in his line. Yet a turn 
together was his only chance. Even though the extended 
order in which Ids sldps were steaming allowed them ample 
room to manoeuvre, to attempt such a thing with the fleet 
as it was and under fire was attended with no small risk, but 
the exigency had been foreseen and a special measure pi’o- 
inded to meet it.® 

In the German tactical manuals it was termed the 
Gefechtskehriivendiing (battle turn away), a simultaneous 
withdrawal analogous to that attributed to the French at 
the end of the sailing period which had baffled our greatest 
tacticians to counter. So vital was it for an inferior 
fleet to be able to disengage at any moment that it had 
been sedulously practised by the Germans in all conditions 
of the line. This was well knoivn to us, and in the exercises 
wc had practised since the war began, an effective reply to 
the manoeuvre had constantly been sought, but none had 
been found. The only possible means of preventing the 
enemy’s escape was a resolute and immediate chase, but to 
baffle pursuit the Kehtiwendung was to be made under cover 
of a destroyer attack and a smoke screen which would at 
once conceal the direction of the retreat and check the 
pursuit. A century earlier, in the days of close action, slow 
speed, and towering masts, such devices for concealing tactical 
movements would have been of little avail, but under modem 
conditions in the misty North Sea, with fleets engaging at 
high speed on the limits of visibility, they had every chance 
of success. 

Yet it was not without misgiving that Admiral Seheer 

^ See 32. 

^ Admiral Scheer’s plans show his ships to have been at this time between 
four and five cables apart. In the Grand Fleet ships in column were two 
and a half cables apart. 
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decided to perform the manoeuvre. It had never been at- 
tempted mrder fire, several of his ships were crippled, the 
fleets were very close, and should the enemy, with his superior 
speed, penetrate his intention and turn to follow, his situation 
would be perilous in the extreme. But, like the resolute 
commander he proved himself to be, he did not hesitate, and 
at 6.35, just after the Invincible blew up, he made the manceu- 
vring signal, at the same time launcliing his destroyers to 
deliver their covering attack and to set up the protecting 
smoke screen. The effect was all he could desire. In two 
or three minutes his fleet, already only visible from the British 
slups by glimpses, had disappeared, and all firing ceased.^ 
It soon appeared to Admiral Jellieoe that the enemy 
must have turned away, though whether they had turned 
right back to the south-westward, directly away from him, 
or had merely turned to a comse for Heligoland, he was unable 
to discover. What was he to do ? An immediate turn by 
divisions, in order to follow, was out of the question. It would 
have placed bis fleet in a position directly open to a possibly 
overwhelming attack from the long-range torpedoes in the 
enemy’s capital ships ; and this, it must be remembered, was 
a danger, at that time new and unmeasured, to which no 
capable tactician could venture to expose his fleet, above all 
in the opening stages of an action. Nor did the viciousness 
of the expedient end here. For it would have brought the 
German destroyers directly ahead of the advancing British 
fleet, in the best possible position for launching every avail- 
able torpedo. 

A turn in succession was equally undesirable, for though 
fewer ships would have been laid open to immediate torpedo 
attack, the fleet must have been led straight into the waters 
now occupied by the enemy. Such a hazard could not be 
accepted. The German capital ships were all believed to 
carry mines, and might reasonably be expected to lay them 
as they retired. Nor in any case would any such turn have 
enabled the British fleet to re-engage immediately, for some 
minutes had elapsed since the enemy had turned and the range 
was opening rapidly. 

Another alternative was to turn right round to the west- 
ward and so maintain his position to the northward, but this 
would only have brought the enemy upon a bow bearing 
instead of ahead, and the torpedo menace would not have 
been appreciably reduced. The only way in which this 
difficulty could have been even partially met was to divide the 
fleet and undoubtedly in clear weather and with plenty of 
^ See BiaKram 33, 
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daylight something might possibly have been done in this 
way to foil the enemy’s evasive tactics. Rut in the prevailing 
atmospheric conditions, and so late in the day, co-ordination 
between independent squadrons would have been impossible, 
and the well-lcnown risk which for two centuries had forced 
all navies to cling to the single line of battle in spite of all its 
drawbacks — ^the risk of independent squadrons being over- 
whelmed individually by a concentrated enemy — ^would 
have been very great in the prevailing conditions and in the 
face of so able a tactician as Admiral Scheer. 

The alternative to forcing the enemy to engage by the 
independent action of squadrons was to follow him up closely 
with the whole fleet. With a suflicient superiority of speed 
it has always been regarded as the most effective method, 
but the introduction of minelayers and submarines had re- 
stricted its merit, and as early as October, 1914, Admiral 
Jellicoe, in a memorandum he submitted to the Admiralty, 
had explained the modification of the time-honoured tactics 
which the new developments involved. In certain conditions, 
which were those in which he considered it most likely the 
German fleet would be met, he did not intend “ to comply 
with enemy tactics by monng in the invited direction.’’ 
“ If, for instance,” he wrote, “ the enemy were to turn away 
from an advancing fleet, I should assume the intention was 
to lead us over mines and submarines, and should decline to 
be so drawn.” In reply he received from the new Roard, 
which Lord Fisher had just joined as First Sea Lord, an 
assurance “ of their full confidence in your contemplated 
conduct of the fleet in action.” ^ After six months’ experience 
of the war his views were unshaken, and on April 6, 1915, 
he had again submitted his intentions to the Board for 
approval, and again no exception was taken to them. 

But, as it happened, the principles laid down in these 
memoranda did little or nothing to affect liis tactics. The 
situation on his first contact with the High Seas Fleet differed 
from that which the memoranda contemplated. True he had 
every reason to believe that submarines were present. He 
knew many were in the North Sea, and ship after ship reported 
sighting one. The situation he had visualised in the memor- 
anda was one in which the enemy would be seeking an action 
in the open sea deliberately. Now he knew he had surprised 
them and that there was little risk of their having time to 
prepare a minefield or even a submarine trap. The domina- 
ting consideration of the movement he made was therefore 
quite different from that which his memoranda emphasised, 

^ JvHa/nd Despalchea, u. 601. 
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and his “ contemplated conduct of the fleet in action ” in no 
way affected what followed. 

In the constant search before the battle for an effective 
counter to the manenuvre which he had so surely foreseen, 
and with which he was now faced, he had come to the con- 
clusion that “ nothing but ample time and superior speed can 
be an answer, and this means that unless the meeting of the 
fleets takes place fairly early in the day, it is most difficult, 
if not impossible, to fight the action to a finish.” But the 
day was already far advanced, and in the face of Admiral 
Scheer’s evasive tactics and of the low visibility it is difficult 
to see, even now, how the action, so well begun, could have 
been pushed to a decision. 

Nothing then remained for Admiral JeUicoe, since he 
could not tell in what direction the enemy had retired, but to 
place himself as soon as possible athwart their line of retreat 
to the Bight, for along that line, sooner or later, they were 
almost certain to be discovered. His ships were so disposed 
as to be able instantly to form line of battle on a course 
parallel to that line, and in order to maintain them in this 
disposition, Admiral JeUicoe now turned by divisions to 
south-east (6.44) as the best means of attaining the required 
position, so far as he could divine the situation.^ 

It was still obscure, and from the battle cruisers, who, 
being three miles on the starboard bow of the battle fleet, 
had been in a better position to gauge what had happened 
than himself, he obtained little help to penetrate it. They 
also had ceased firing, a sure indication that the enemy 
were not yet heading for their base — ^the more so since he 
could see that Admiral Beatty was haufing round gradually 
to starboard. Accordingly, having no news of the enemy 
from the van, as soon as his turn was complete (6.50) 
he signalled to Admiral Burney, who was furthest to the 
westward, “ Can you see any enemy battleships ? ” The 
reply was, “ No 1 ” For Admiral JeUicoe this was enough. 
Convinced that he had now made enough to the eastward 
to bring him between the enemy and their base, he ordered 
the guides of his divisions to lead four more points to star- 
board, and signaUed to the battle cruiser squadrons that the 
course of the fleet was now south (6.54), 

This course had already been anticipated by Captain 
Kennedy, who was now senior officer ojf what was left of 
Admiral Hood’s squadron, and for the past five minutes the 
Jnfleanble, which was stiU leading, had been steering south. 
Some minutes elapsed before Admiral Beatty received this 

^ See Diascram 34. 
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course from the Commander*in-Cliicf,^ but, having followed 
the Inflexible’s lead, he too was steering south. 

Nothing was in sight, and to maintain his station on the 
battle fleet he now (6.54) reduced speed to eighteen knots. 
At the same time, ordering the Inflexible and Indomitable to 
take station astern of him, he began to eircle to starboard, 
but owing to a failure of the gyro compass the turn was carried 
much farther than he intended before the defect was noticed. 
The consequence was that a complete circle had to be made, 
so that by 7.1 he was once again where he had been when the 
turn started.** The effect of the mishap was to delay his 
progress to the southward by about seven minutes, and when 
he received the Comraander-in-Chief’s signal to steer soiith, 
he was already heading to the south-westward to I’egain touch 
with the enemy with the hifleasihle and Indomitable in station 
in rear of his line. 

The German smoke screen had, in fact, been entirely 
successful, but the half-hearted destroyer attack had failed. 
A few torpedoes crossed our lines, and to avoid them some 
divisions had to turn away, but they had little or no effect on 
Admiral Jcllicoe’s closing movement. Just as it was com- 
plete, however. Admiral Burney signalled that his flagship, 
the Marlborough, had been hit by a torpedo. Where it came 
from is difficult to say, but so for as can be seen it was most 
probably fired by the Wiesbaden, which was still afloat. The 
blow was severe, but not fatal; the Marlborough was not 
even put out of action. As for the ill-fated Wiesbaden, her 
gallant struggle was near its inevitable end. Being the only 
enemy ship now visible, she came under a heavier fire than 
ever, and some ten minutes later the flames with whicli she 
had been struggling were quenched beneath the sea. 

Meanwhile, Admiral Scheer, with his line disordered by 
the Kehrtwendung manoeuvre, had turned to the westward. 
His four Dreadnought divisions in reverse order were disposed 
quarterly, that is, in echelon, with the rear division leading; 
south of them the two pre-Dreadnought divisions, similarly 
disposed, were trying to get into station ahead, while 
Admiral Ilipper’s battered battle cruiser’s were coming 
up on his port quarter. The leading ships had been 
badly damaged, but at this cost Admiral Scheer 
cleverly extricated his fleet from the trap in which his 
adversary had so nearly caught him, and could hope to steal 
away in night cruising order with considerable success to 

1 Admiral Beatty in bis despatob of June 12 states that be did not receive 
tbe signal till 7.6. 

* See Diassrom 35. 
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his credit. But for escape in this way it was still too early. 
There was more than an hour to sunset, and in the long tm- 
light of those latitudes it was too dangerous to attempt.^ 
Crippled as many of his ships were, they might well be over- 
taken, and long before dai’k the enemy would be able, if he 
came south — ^which Admiral Jellicoe was actually doing — ^to 
force him to action again with every advantage. The result 
could only be a severe reverse, and since his enemy would be 
in a position to cut him off from the Bight, it might weU mean 
annihilation. “There was,” he says, “only one way of 
avoiding this.”® It was to advance again regardless of 
consequences and launch all his destroyers against our line. 
The manoeuvre, he calculated, could not fail after his last 
move to come as a surprise that would upset his enemy’s 
plans for the rest of the day, and if the attack was only 
pushed home with enough violence on some part of their 
line he could hope to escape for the night. It was a 
desperate expedient, but emboldened by the skill with which 
his captains had carried out the last KehrUvendung under 
fire, he determined to stake his fate upon it. His idea, so 
he says, was to strike at the enemy’s centre under cover of 
a destroyer attack while the battle cruisers held our van, 
and shortly before 7.0 he signalled the fleet to tui’n back 
together to the eastward,® 

Such is the explanation of his intentions which Admiral 
Scheer chose to give to the world. It may well be that he 

^ Sunset was at 8.7. ^ Jutland Despatches, p. 604. 

^ The analogy between the explanation which Admiru Scheer gives of 
his conduct at this time and the Trafalgar Memorandum is so close that the 
inspiration is evident. We have a fast advance squadron, a main body of 
Dreadnoughts with a reserve of pre-Breadnoughts, as well os tho two attacks 
on centre and van. Compare also Admiral Scheer’s comment {High Seas 
Fleet, p. 155) : “ The manoeuvre would be bound to surprise the enemy and 
upset his plans for the rest of the day,” with Nelson’s remark to Keats 
(Despatohes vii, 241 note) ; “I think it will surpriso and confound the enemy. 
They won’t know what I am about.” But Nelson added : “ It will bring 
forward a pell-mell battle, and that is what I want,” wlnlo Admiral Scheer 
concludes : “ If the blow fell heavily it would faoOitato breaking loose at 
night.” Further falsity in the analogy is that Nelson, fighting close with 
short-range guns, had no fear of mutual interference of squadrons. More- 
over, under modom conditions of high freedom of movement and long-range 
guns, any part of the attacked fleet could at once succour another. Under 
sail it co^d not do so, and it was on this that Nelson mainly relied for success 
against a superior enemy. It would almost seem, indeed, that Admiral 
Scheer fell into the not imeommon mror of endeavouring to apply a historical 
precedent without sufllciently considering the extent to which development 
of material reduced its appheability to the conditions of Ms own time. It 
may at least be taken as a reminder that the value of history in the art of 
war is not only to elucidate the resemblance of past and present, but also 
thnir i entinl diiTi ^ in. 
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justly gauged tlie appetite and the ignorance of the German 
public in naval matters, but it cannot be reconciled Tvith his 
high reputation as a tactician, or even with sanity. In the 
relative dispositions of the two fleets as he judged them to 
be, to thrust at the enemy’s centre in line ahead was deliber- 
ately to expose himself to having his “ T ” crossed by a 
superior fleet, and we may well believe, as is told, that sub- 
sequently his Chief-of-Staff remarked that had he attempted 
such a stroke in manocuvi'es he would have been promptly 
ordered to haul down his flag. Fortunately the ascertained 
facts of this phase of the action indicate clearly enough that 
his intentions were very different and much wiser. 

From his own diagrams we know that when he tinned 
away sixteen points at 6.85 he believed the British fleet was 
disposed on an arc extending jfrom east by south of him to 
north-east by north about seven miles distant, and that it 
was steering south-eastward. Assuming a normal battle 
speed of 18 knots, this would mean that at 7.0, when 
he had turned back eastward for his alleged attempt at the 
centre, his enemy would be some fifteen miles away on an arc 
bearing from him between south-east and east. The diagrams 
fmther show that at this time he thought he could see 
“ individual heavy enemy ships ” (which he took to be 
“ Queen Elizabeths ”) bearing north-east seven miles, and 
just turning to the eastward, and on these his van opened 
fii’e as it came on the easterly course.^ Possibly the sight 
of them may have suggested that the enemy’s fleet had been 
divided in order to force him to action. If so the counter 
movement was obvious. A course to the east would cut off 
the detached ships and at the same time give a fair chance of 
crossing astern of the main body. Further, the com-se would 
carry him past the Wiesbaden, whose crew he was bent on 
rescuing, and once clear to the eastward he would have his 
enemy at gunnery advantage against the western horizon. 
From such a position, moreover, each time he launched his 
destroyers to attack he would be driving the enemy further 
off the line of retreat to Horn Reefs. Such a device then for 
extricating his fleet from the trap in which he found himself 
was much more to be expected from his ability than the 
incredible folly of which it was his humour to accuse himself. 
It is scarcely to be doubted therefore that he was already 
seeking “ to break loose,” as he says. That he hoped to 
surprise his enemy is equally credible, but Admiral Jellicoe 

^ What he saw was probably the isolated Warspite, and Coramodore 
Goodenough’s squadron, which had seen the tmn to the eastward. See post, 
p. 375. 
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had penetrated the situation acutely enough to be ready for 
him, and again it was Admiral Scheer wlio was surprised. 

At 6.55 Admiral Jcllicoe had turned south, and when he 
had been on this course for five minutes a message came in 
from the Lion saying “ Enemy are to westward.” ^ The infor- 
mation only went to confirm him that he was in the position 
he desired, and at 7.5 he turned three points to starboard in 
order to close. He knew almost immediately that Admiral 
Scheer’s movement had been accurately detected. As 
usual. Commodore Goodenough with the 2nd Light Cruiser 
Squadron was where he was most wanted. Having clung to 
the enemy as long as possible during the running fight north, 
he had not followed Admiral Beatty across the front of the 
battle fleet, but when in the deplojnnent the 5th Battle 
Squadron formed up in rear of the line, he had taken his 
proper battle station on its starboai’d quarter. There he 
remained during the first of the fighting, but when the enemy 
disappeared he ran down to the southward to try to regain 
touch. Thus when the Konig led back to the eastward he 
was only 12,000 yards away, and immediately came under 
fire. Hut, as before, he stoutly held his ground till at seven 
o’clock he was able to report that the enemy had turned 
back.® Then he withdrew again to his station with another 
bold and well-judged piece of cruiser work to his already fine 
record, 

The information made clear to the Commandcr-in-Chief 
beyond all doubt that what he had already prepared for was 
coming. A few minutes after he had made the turn together 
to close the enemy, the ships immediately ahead of him 
reported a submarine a tittle on the port bow. Unaware 
that it was but one of the many false alarms that day, he im- 
mediately turned upon it. The turn, which was to the south 
again, had the additional advantage of bringing back his 
columns into line ahead, ready for any required manoeuvre, 
and it was high time; for now he could see a number of 
destroyers, apparently supported by a light cruiser, ap- 
proaemug on his starboard bow. Astern of him Admiral 
Sturdee saw them too, and at 7.8 signalled to the Commander- 
in-Chief “ Enemy destroyers south-west.” A minute or two 
later, when the southerly turn was complete. Admiral Burney 
was seen to be re-opening fire. Out of the mist to the west- 
ward the van of the enemy’s fleet was just coming into sight, 

^ See Diagram 35. 

* SoutMw^tonj to S.O., B.O.F. Urgent. Prioriiw. Enemy battle fleet 
steering E.S.E. Enemy boars from mo 6.S.W. Number unknown. My 
position Lat. 67® 02' N., 6® 07' E. 
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and it Avas on them he was firing. Six minutes earlier he 
had fired his last salvo at the Wiesbaden, and now he could 
see what he took to be the Konig and some of her sisters on 
his starboard bow, and at 7.12 his division had everything 
in action — primary armament on the ships and secondary 
on the destroyers. 

The Marlborough opened a devastating fire on the leading 
ship. Fourteen salvoes were fired in six minutes, and of 
these at least four gave distinct hits. In the sixth salvo a 
large cloud of grey and wliite smoke sprang up near the 
enemy’s foremast, while in the twelfth two hits could be 
clearly seen under the bridge and rather low.i 

The Revenge, Admiral Burney’s second ship, took the 
enemy for “ Kaiser ” class battleships. She too opened fire 
on the leading ship, but seeing that her target was already 
under a heavy fire, she shifted on to the fourth ship and fired 
rapid salvoes. Sixteen in all were fired, and several hits 
were obseiwed. 

The third ship of the division, the Hercules, seeing three 
battle cruisers to the left of these battieships, opened fire upon 
the second of them, and scored hits with her fifth and sixth 
salvoes, while the Revenge, her next ahead, reports firing a 
torpedo, which was seen to run true, at the rear battle cruiser, 
the Von der Tann. FolloAving the Hercules was the Agin- 
court, the rear shij), and she too saw four enemy battleships, 
wliich she rightly judged to be their 6th Division, appearing 
out of the mist. She opened fire at 11,000 yards, obtained 
four straddles and observed effective hits. 

Meanwhile our 6th Division, led by Admiral Gaunt in the 
Colossxis, had also come into action. The division Avas weU 
ahead of the Marlborough, so it was the enemy battle cruisers 
that became the target as they appeared out of the mist 
upon the starboard beam. They were very close, and at 
ranges between 9,000 and 8,000 yards all four ships poured 
in an overwhelming fire, to which the German ships were 
unable to make any effective reply. The Colossus alone was 
hit by two shells, which only inflicted minor damage. 

Admiral JeUicoe could see his rear divisions in hot action, 
though in the smother of the fight the mist-blurred silhouettes 
of the ships could not be made out Avith ceifiainty. But 
whatever the enemy was that was coming into action, it was 
CAudent to the Commander-in-Chief that his rear' was danger- 
ously threatened, and he signalled to Admiral Burney to 
form into line astern of him. At the same time Admiral 
Sturdee, who, according to the established rule, had inclined 
^ See Diagram 36. 
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two points away from the destroyers, conformed to his inten- 
tion by turning up astern of him. As the enemy came on and 
the position became clear. Admiral Jellicoe saw that by 
completing his line of battle he could cross his adversary’s 
“ T,” and at 7.16 he ordered Admiral Jerram to take 
station ahead. So, at last, the battle fleet had its turn, 
and in a few minutes nearly the whole of it was engaged at 
ranges between 9,000 and 12,000 yards in an overwhelming 
attack on the enemy’s battle cruisers and the van of their 
battle fleet. At 7.13 the Iron Duke opened fire on the Konig, 
followed by the rest of the centre squadron at ranges Varying 
from 11,000 to over 14,000 yards, according as battle 
cruisers or battlesliips gave them a target through 
the smoke of the enemy’s guns and burning ships. Admiral 
Jerram’s squadron also came into action with the enemy 
battleships a minute or two later, but at longer ranges. 

Thus it was that when Admiral Scheer on his easterly 
course came in sight of the Grand Fleet he found his opponent 
had surprised him in the worst possible position. Instead 
of gaining a clear path to eastward, he was rushing to destruc- 
tion into the arms of a much superior force disposed on a 
quadrant athwart his course. So much he could see, but little 
more. For the Grand Fleet was to him nothing but a long 
vista of formidable shapes half seen in the increasing gloom 
of the eastern horizon, while groups of his own ships from time 
to time were defined between the shifting veils of mist against 
the glow of the western horizon. For the second time he 
found himself enveloped in a flaming arc of gun-flashes, 
and now they were so near that his predicament was more 
critical than ever. The surprise bad been complete, and 
realising at once that his plan for extricating his fleet had been 
baffled, he saw his only chance of escape was to risk another 
Kehrtwendung, and he immediately (about 7.12) laimched his 
destroyers to attack and raise a smoke screen in order to cover 
the precarious manoeuvre. This time the conditions rendered 
it even more dangerous than before.^ The enemy was closer 
and his line was as badly bent. The van had already turned 
on a similar course to the enemy to bring them guns to bear, 
and they were under a heavy and accurate fire, which 
threatened every moment to grow more violent and destruc- 
tive as the range decreased. The British fire was rapidly 
extending from rear to van, and for the German battle cruisers 
the situation was specially desperate, but, unequal as was the 
contest, they had to stand the punishment. For no sooner 
had Admiral Scheer sent out his destroyers than he saw the 

^ Sea Diaeram 37. 
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cover they could afford was not enough, and that something 
more must be done and done quickly if the Kchrtwendung 
was not to end in disaster. There was nothing for it but the 
battle cruisers. If need was they must be sacrificed to save 
the battle fleet, and in desperation he had ordered them to 
press home a forlorn attack on the enemy’s van.i 

For such an exigency the Germans had a signal corre- 
sponding to our old ones for attacking the van, centre or rear, 
and for close action. But their love of heroic gesture was not 
content with such simplicity. They called it “ Ban an den 
feind,''' literally “ charge the enemy ” — ^a headlong rush on 
the objective indicated regardless of consequences — and the 
signification of the signal was “ Press for a decision with 
every means at your disposal. Charge. Ram.” ^ The battle 
cruisers were still under the command of Captain Hartog 
of the Derjflinger, for Admiral Hipper had not yet been able 
to transfer his flag; the iMzow was out of action and stiU 
bmuing, and Captain Hartog had only just succeeded in 
forming the four that were left into line. All were badly 
damaged, but Captain Hartog, without flinching, led off on 
his “ death ride ” against the British van. 

To call it a “ death ride,” as they did, was no exaggeration, 
even had they been less crippled than they were. Admiral 
Gaunt’s division was still upon them, and most of the divi- 
sions of the battle fleet to port of him, though all were now 
engaged in repelling the destroyer attacks, were also firing at 
the devoted German battle cruisers as they came from time 
to time into view against the western glow, while away 
before their port beam Admiral Beatty had found them again. 

At 7.10, when the battle fleet came into action, he was 
about eight miles to the south-eastward of Admiral Burney 
and three miles sharp on the port bow of Admiral Jerram. 
Ten minutes earlier, having turned to the same course as the 
battle fleet and steaming at eighteen knots to keep his station 
on the poit wing, he began to haul to starboard to try to 
regain touch with the enemy, till he was going south-west 
by south. On this course at 7.15, being then from two to three 
miles further to the eastward than the battleship division 

1 Admiral Soheer’s confuBed narrative {Sigh Seas Fleet, pp. 166-7) leaves 
the order of events uncertain at this point, but Commander von Haso (Kiel 
and Jutland, p. 196) clearly states that the signal for the battle cruisers 
to push home their attack was made at the same time as that for the 
Kehrtwendung — ^that is, about 7.12. According to Admii’al Soheer’s diagrams 
[Jutland Despatches) the latter signal was hauled down five minutes later. 

* C^. Hose {Kid and Jutlmd, p. 126), who says that the signal 
entered in the log was “ Charge the enemy. Ram. Ships denoted ave to 
attack without regard to oonsequenoes.” 
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which was nearest to the enemy, he suddenly made out some 
of the German ships west-north-west of him. They were 
over 18,000 yards away, but as the sun had now sunk behind 
tlie clouds the visibility in that direction had improved so 
much that in a couple of minutes he could open fire, and at 
the same time he increased speed to head off what he took to 
be the van of the enemy’s linc.^ 

The peril of the Germans was thus sensibly increased, nor 
could they make any effective reply. A rippling ring of gun- 
flashes was all they could see as salvo after salvo from the 
battle fleet crashed into them out of the thundering void. 
In a couple of minutes the Derfflinger had two turrets blown 
to pieces, her decks were a shambles, she was ablaze fore and 
aft and all her fire control gear out of action. She Avas 
blinded by the smoke from the burning Liitzois and the agony 
of the rest can scarcely have been less. It seemed only a 
question of minutes for the end to come when a signal from 
their Commander-m-Chief gave them relief. 

The German turn away was to starboard, but the Admiral 
himself turned to port. Possibly there was some confusion. 
“ My intention,” Admiral Scheer explains, ” was to get through 
and to save the ships aliead of the Friedrich der Grosse from 
a difficult situation m carrying out the manoeuvre ” (meaning 
presumably to give them more room to turn). He admits 
that his evolution might have led the ship astern to think 
there had been a mistake in signalling, but Admiral Schmidt, 
he says, who was leading the 1st Squadron in the Ostfricsland, 
understood, and without waiting for the ships astern of him 
to turn first, as was the rule for minimising the risk of collision, 
immediately turned his ship to starboard and thus forced his 
sMps round. “ This action,” comments Admiral Scheer, 
“ gave satisfactory evidence of the capable handling of ships 
and the leaders’ intelligent grasp of the situation,” but it 
certainly also indicates that the Kchrtwendung was carried 
out with some precipitancy.® Thanks to the risk taken, the 
battleships were all fairly round by 7.20. TJien Admiral 
Scheer signalled to liis forlorn hope to break off their rush and 
simply “ manceuvre off the enemy’s van,” and at the same 
time he sent out the destroyers’ recall. Fitfully the firing 
died away; like a Homeric mist the smother of haze and 
smoke thickened impenetrably between the combatants, and 
Admiral Scheer, for the time at least, had saved his fleet ; but 

A The Lion's first salvo was at 17,500 yards and the range was corrected 
“ up ” to 18,300. The Pmuxss Royal gives the range as 18,000 and the 
Tiger as 19,800 at 7.16. 

a Scheer, High Seas Fleet, pp. 167-8. 
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no more. His surprise tactics had not had the effect he 
expected, they liad not upset his enemy’s plans for the rest 
of the day, nor had his attack “ fallen heavily enough,” as 
he says he hoped, to facilitate liis “ breaking loose at night.” ^ 

So effective, however, was the smoke screen which the 
destroyers set up that, combined with the mist and the fail- 
ing light, it sufficed for some time to prevent Admiral Jellicoe 
from having any idea of what the enemy was about. All 
he knew was that as Admiral S cheer disappeared he had 
made a series of attacks with his numerous destroyers.* They 
opened with the 11th half flotilla, but so hot was their 
reception that they fired their torpedoes as soon as they were 
within extreme range. Eleven were fired, but none took 
effect. For Admiral Jellicoe performed the manoeuvre which 
long and well-ascertained experiment had proved to be the 
only way of avoiding such an attack. Admiral Jerram, who 
had not yet been able to get into station ahead, was ordered 
to turn his ships away four points together, and to the rest of 
the fleet he made the “ Preparative,” which meant they were 
to turn away two points by sub-divisions (7.21 ). Then after an 
interval judged by the time it would take for the torpedoes 
to reach the line the turn was made, but almost immediately 
Commander R. M. Bellairs, wffio had charge of the special in- 
strument designed for the purpose, informed the Admiral that 
the turn already made was not enough and he signalled for 
another two points to port. At the moment he was practically 
without protection from his light craft. Owing to his recent 
strenuous efforts to close the enemy’s battle fleet, all his own 
flotillas had not yet been able to get up into their battle 
stations, and all he had for counter attack was Commodore 
Le Mesuricr’s 4th Light Cruiser Squadron.® This squadron 
was in station on the port wing, and on receiving a signal 
from the Commander-in-Chief to attack, went round across 
the course of the fleet at utmost speed. They were quicldy 
engaged, and under their fire, combined with that of the 
battlesliips, it would seem that in the second attack also the 
enemy destroyers were unable to press near enough to be 

Soheer, High Sens Fleet, p. 156. 

* He had in all six and a half flotillas. Attached to the battle fleet were 
the 3rd, 6th, 7th and the let half flotilla; with the battle omiaers wore 
the 2nd, 6th and 9th. A third of them were not available for the cover- 
ing atta^ The 7th flotilla was astern of the battle fleet; the Ist half 
flotilla and most of the 12th and 18th flotfllas were away guarding the 
disabled Liitnow. Eaeh flotilla consisted of eleven boats and was organised 
in two half flotillas numbered conaeoutivoly, the first and second forming 
the 1st Hotilla, the third and fourth forming tlio 2nd Elotilla, etc. 

“ Oalliove, Constance, Gomus, Eoyalisl, Carolme. 
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effective. A number of torpedoes were iired, but thanks to 
the turn away they were nearing the end of their run when 
they crossed our line and were easily avoided. 

Ten minutes later followed a tliird attack from the 8rd 
and 5th Flotillas attached to the German battle fleet, but 
with no better success.^ They, it seems, at once encountered 
Commodore Le Mesuricr, who launched his squadron against 
them with so much energy that Admiral Jellicoe, being still 
unaware of the extent of the German withdrawal, had to warn 
him not to get too near the enemy’s battleships. So hot, 
indeed, was his counter attack that the German destroyers 
never even had sight of our fleet. In aU three attacks not one 
of our ships had been touched, while in the first attempt one 
of the enemy destroyers, S 35, had been sunk and apparently 
several others damaged. The failure of the German flotillas 
to obtain any positive result under conditions so favourable, 
was due to the ease with which their torpedoes were avoided. 
At this time the Germans had not succeeded to the extent 
our own people had done in concealing the trades of tor- 
pedoes, and consequently their approach could be seen in 
plenty of time for the necessary action to be taken.“ 

The one effective feature of the attack was the smoke 
screen, which the destroyers developed so thickly as they 
returned that nothing could be seen of the German fleet. 
No report of how complete the turn away was had reached 
the Commander-in-Chief, and as the rear ships were still 
firing he could only conclude that his inability to see the 
enemy was due to the fouling of the western horizon. The guns 
he heard in his rear were really the last that were being fired at 
the retreating destroyers. This he could not tell, and he ordered 
the fleet to dter course five points towards the enemy — ^that 
is, to south by west (7.35) — expecting at any moment to have 
sight of them again as the smother cleared. It was the 
course in any case which, imtil he knew where they were, 
would ensure maintaining his dominant position between them 
and their base — the oiuy way he could see of eventually 
forcing the enemy to decisive action. But further information 
came almost immediately. Admiral Beatty on his south- 
westerly course could still see a few of the enemy, but not 
distinctly enough to engage them, and at 7.40 a signal (timed 
ten minutes earliei*) was received from him saying that the 
enemy bore N.W. by W. from him about ten miles. He was 

^ See Diagrams 38 aud 30. 

* Tills was one of the surprises of the hattle, and had it boen known 
previously it mij^t have modified the instructions for avoiding torpedo 
at+'f'V 
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out of sight, and the Lion's position as given by the signal 
was obviously wrong, but Admiral Jellicoe, calculating 
correctly that she was five or six miles ahead of his van, 
immediately signalled for line ahead and turned to S.W., 
the course Admiral Heatty had given.^ 

The situation, however, was still far from clear. At 
7.46 Commodore Goodenough, who had apparently seen the 
German turn away at 7.15, sent an urgent message to say 
that at that time the enemy had detached a number of ships 
of unknown type which were steering N.W. Shortly after 
this the Commander-in-Chief received two important messages 
from Admiral Beatty. At 7.45 he had sent a message to say 
that the leading enemy battleship bore from him N.W. by W. 
on a course about S. W. The message was passed en clair by 
searchlight, so that it reached the Commander-in-Chief at 
7.59, and he at once turned the fleet by divisions to the 
westward in order to close. For twenty minutes he held 
that course, and during that time, the second message sent 
at 7.50 reached him.® It was in these words : “ Submit van 
of battleships follow battle cruisers. We can then cut off 
whole of enemy’s battle fleet.” This was received in the 
Iron Duke at 7.54, but being made by wireless had to be 
deciphered, and could not have come to the Admiral’s hands 
till ten minutes later at earliest. Yet by 8.7 ® Admiral Jerram, 
who was now well ahead, had the Commander-in-Chief’s 
order to follow the battle cruisers.* 

It was quick work. Admiral Jellicoe cannot have hesitated 
a moment in adopting Iiis colleague’s proposal. It is true that 
Admiral Beatty’s ships were in no condition to meet battle- 
ships, but it was the last chance of bringing the enemy to 
action before dark. 

The situation was still obscure, nor is it clear on what 

^ The position the Lion gave was Lat. 66° 66', Long. 6° 16', which would 
have made her two miles on the Iron Duke's port beam at 7.30. She was 
actually five or six miles farther to S.W., so that at 7.40 she was about five 
and a half mfies ahead of Admiral Jerram. 

‘ See Diagram 40. 

* This is the time given in the signal log of King George V., but from 
oollatoral evidence it would appear that this signal was not received till 
several minutes later. 

* Owing to the continual alterations of course to starboard “ in divisions,” 
in order to close the enemy, it had become necessary for Admiral Jerram, 
having the van squadron, to steam at higher speed than the rest of the fleet 
in order to get into his station as line ahead was reformed and to obtain a 
clear range. At 7.20 the fleet speed had been reduced by signal to fifteen 
knots and increased again to seventeen at 8.0. During most of this period 
Admiral Jerram on his own initiative was steaming nineteen knots, with the 
ships of his squadron keeping station upon him. 
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evidence Admiral Beatty made his confident suggestion. 
By that time he had completely lost sight of the enemy 
in the smoke screen, and altering course himself to west- 
south-west he w'as sending away the 1st and 3rd Light 
Cruiser Squadrons to sweep to the westward and try to 
locate the head of the German line. As for the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief, he was still deeper in the dark. He had 
received no accurate information, either from his own ships 
or from the Admiralty, as to the strength or composition 
of the German fleet, still less of its order and disposition. 
Nor could he ascertain the all-important facts with his own 
eyes. All that he had sighted was the dim shapes of a 
few ships, but whether they were van, centre or rear it was 
impossible to tell. Now even these had faded awaj% and 
whether their vanishing from view was caused by a thicken- 
ing of the mist or a tactical movement he could only guess. 
The situation was indeed so completely wrapped in mystery 
as to baffle even his remarkable powers of penetration, and 
for some time longer the obscurity was in no way relieved. 

As soon as Admiral Scheer had withdrawn his fleet well 
out of range beyond the smoke screen he had turned to the 
southward, hoping apparently that if the British fleet started 
to chase him to the westward he would be able to slip away 
to the Horn Reefs south of them. At all events, having now 
no doubt, as he says, that he w'ns in contact with the whole 
British fleet, he had decided that his only chance was to 
make for Horn Reefs by the shortest route and in close for- 
mation, and that to foil any attempts to intercept him he 
must devote all his destroyers to night attacks even at the 
risk of having to fight an action at daylight without them. 

To bring about such a meeting he was sure would be our 
object, and that we should consequently endeavour by strong 
attacks in the twilight and using flotillas at night to force him 
to the westward. The result could scarcely be doubtful with 
his fleet in the condition it was. His van battle divisions 
had suffered further severe damage in the last encounter, and 
his battle cruisers were in stiU worse plight. Admiral Hipper 
had not yet succeeded in finding one fit to carry lus flag.^ 
When he had got up alongside the Seydlits he found her down 
by the bows and all her wireless gone, and was told she had 
shipped several thousand tons of water. Then he tried the 
Moltke, but she was imder too heavy a fire to stop for him, 
and as for the Derffiinger, she proved to be in even worse 
condition than the SeydUiz. Eventually he re-hoisted his flag 

^ Haae (Kitl and Jvihnd, p. 207) states that the captain, of the Ber,fflmge/r 
was still in command after 8.0 p m. 
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in the MoUhe, and had the satisfaction of seeing the Lutzow 
rejoin, though she was little better than a wreck. It was 
at 7.53 tliat Admiral Sehcer, detcmiined not to be forced to 
the westward further than could be helped, ventured to turn 
to the south, with his disordered fleet gradually closing up 
in reverse order. His pre-Dreadnought squadron was now 
on the starboard bow of the battle fleet, and the battle cruisers 
with their attached light cruisers were to the east of them, 
doing the best their reduced speed would allow to get into 
station ahead, while Admiral Seheer’s own light cruiser 
squadron (4th Scouting Group) had taken the place of Admiral 
Hipper’s light cruisers as advanced screen. So they steamed 
anxiously on upon the southerly course. It was not the direct 
route for Horn Reefs, but it was as near to it as presumably 
he thought it wise to attempt, and even so it was enough to 
bring about what he apprehended. 

Meanwhile, Admiral Jerram was at a loss how to obey the 
order he had received to follow our battle cruisers. In asking 
for the van squadron Admiral Beatty had not given his 
position, and the Commander-in-Chief had therefore assumed 
that the Lion and King George V were in visual touch. But 
in fact they were not, and Admiral Jerram had no means of 
knowing where the battle cruisers were.^ But now firing was 
suddenly heard somewhere on his port beam. It was no sure 
guide — gun-fire at sea is always difficult to locate with 
certainty * — ^but it was at least an indication, and on it Admiral 
Jerram took action. Signalling to his squadron “ Follow 
me,” he turned two points to port, which brought him west- 
south-west, and called up Admiral Beatty to know his position, 
course and speed (8.21). There was no reply, so he held on 
as he was.® 

The meaning of the firing he heard was that Admiral 
Napier, in the Falmouth, in sweeping westward with the 3rd 
Light Cruiser Squadron on Admiral Beatty’s orders to locate 
the head of the enemy’s line, had run into contact with their 
advanced cruiser squadron. At 8.10 he had been able to 
report to Admiral Beatty that sliips were in sight north by 
west, and five minutes later he sighted five enemy light cruisers 
west by north steering across his bows. It was the 4th 
Scouting Group, then steering south ahead of the German 

^ Up to the time the order was given the Minotaur, of the 2nd Cmiser 
Squadron, had been in sight of both snips, but she had just passed out of sight 
from the King George V. See signals 8.10 and 8.66. (Jutland Despatchea.) 

^ The gunnery report of the Benbow notes at 8.24 : “ Heavy firing heard 
right ahead.” 

® See Diagram 41. 
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battle fleet. He immediately turned parallel and opened 
fire. His ships, being spread a mile apart to the southward 
of liim, could at first afford him no support, but as he closed 
them they came successively into action. A sharp light 
ensued until about 8.32, when the Germans, having had 
enough, turned eight poinhs away, and though the British 
turned after them, they were soon lost to sight in the growing 
darlcncss. At 8.15 Admiral Beatty had turned to the same 
course as the battle fleet, but four minutes later he caught 
sight of the German battle cruisers and pre-Dreadnought 
squadron coming soutli, and turning away a point to port he 
opened fire. At the same time Admiral Jellicoe had further 
light. Some ten minutes earlier Commodore Hawksley, who, 
in the light cruiser Castor, was on his port bow with part of 
the 11th Flotilla, saw smoke in the W.N.W. and pushed out 
to investigate.^ Commodore Le Mesuricr followed in support 
with the first division of the 4th Light Cruiser Squadron,® 
and before Admiral Jerram had started in search of the battle 
cruisers, he was able to inform him that twelve enemy 
destroyers were in sight to the N.W. From the course they 
were steering they seemed to be making for our battle cruisers, 
but with the help of the Cantor and her destroyers Commodore 
Lc Mesurier quickly drove them off, and as he pressed on in 
chase came in sight of the German battle fleet steering south. 
Turning to a similar course the Calliope fired a torpedo at 
0,500 yards, and then, coming under fire from three battle- 
ships, was forced to retire. For ten minutes she was in a 
boil of splashes, but by zigzagging managed to escape. 
Admiral Jellicoe now knew what to do. The enemy were 
fairly well located, and at 8.28 he turned the fleet by divisions 
S.W. towards the sound of Admiral Beatty’s guns — a move- 
ment which brought it into line ahead again. 

The position, therefore, could scarcely be better. While 
Admiral Beatty had firm hold of the enemy’s van squadrons 
well ahead of them. Admiral Jellicoe was coming into line 
of battle abreast of their main body on a converging course. 
By no possibility, even if Admiral Jerram had known how to 
make for the battle cruisers directly he got the order, could 
he have been up in time to reinforce them. Nor was his 
assistance needed. Already the German ships under Admiral 
Beatty’s fire were suffering, with no means of making effective 
reply; for again in the deepening dusk they could see notliing 


Commodore Hawksley was Captain “ D ” of the llth Hotilla and also 
Commodore “F,” commanding all the Grand Fleet flotillas. 

* Catliope (broad pendant), Constance and Ootma. 
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but the gun-hashes of their assailants. Upon Admiral 
Ilipper’s squadron the punishment fell most severely. The 
Dcrjflingcr had another turret temporarily put out of action. 
What the other shijis suffered we cannot tell, but it was more 
than in their crippled condition they could endure, and only 
the action of Admiral Mauve’s pre-Dreadnought squadron 
saved them. These old ships, being now ahead, had come into 
action for the first time, and at last had their chance, so 
Admiral Scheer says, of justifying Admiral Mauve’s im- 
portunity to be allowed to accompany the fleet. It was 
little they could do, but they stoutly held their ground till 
their battle cruisers and light forces had passed to their 
disengaged side. For Admiral Scheer the position was 
impossible. Threatened with what he most apprehended — 
an attack in force in the twilight to press him to the westward 
— he turned away for the third time before our battle 
fleet had sight of him, and by 8.85, as he was once more lost 
in the thickening mists, the firing ahead was dying away. 

Again Admiral JcUicoe was puzzled to know the reason. 
On his starboard bow the Comus of the 4th Light Cruiser 
Squadron was stiU in action, and when he asked what she 
was firing at she replied, “ Enemy’s battle fleet west.” 
Unable to penetrate the situation, Admiral JeUicoe then 
signalled to Admiral Beatty to indicate the bearing of the 
enemy (8.46).^ Hardly had the message gone when a signal 
came in from the Falmouth, flagship of the 8rd Light Cruiser 
Squadron, giving the bearing of the enemy as north and their 
course W.S.W.® Admiral Jerram was also sending an urgent 
message that our battle cruisers were not in sight (8.44), 
and ten minutes later Admiral Beatty was asking the Minotaur 
where Admiral Jerram was, but as she had lost sight of him 
since 8,10 she could not tell. The Lion’s mam wireless 
had been shot away and she received the Commander-in- 
Chief’s message indirectly, and before Admiral Beatty got 
his last query he sent to Admiral Jellicoe the information 
for which he had been asldng, “ Enemy battle cruisers and 
pre-Drcadnought battleships,” it said, " bear from me 
N.34W. distant ten to eleven miles steering S.W.” He then 
gave his position and S.W. as his course.® 

With sufficient accuracy he could now determine where 

^ Soe Diagram 42. 

* Hor own position she gave as Lat. 60“ 42' N., Long. 6“ 37' E,, which 
was about five miles north of her actual positioa 

8 The “ time of origin ’’ of this message is entered in the ifon’s log as 
8.40; "timo oiE despatch” 8.69. Its receipt by the Iron Duke is noted 
• 9.6 
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the enemy -were and what they were doing, and further light 
came from Commodore Goodcnough, who had his squadron in 
station astern. He could be heard in action, and reported he 
was engaging destroyers which from the westward were trying 
to attack the 5th Battle Squadron. Firing could also be heard 
ahead. The Caroline and Royalist, of the 4th Light Cruiser 
Squadron, had just seen what they took to be the German pre- 
Dreadnought squadron, and the senior officer, Captain H. R. 
Crooke, made the signal to attack with torpedo. Admiral 
Jerram, who still could not make out where Admiral Beatty 
was, and was expecting to sight him at any moment, at once 
signalled “ Negative the attack. Those are our battle- 
cruisers.” Captain Crooke, however, could see more clearly, 
and having no doubt as to what he had sighted, took upon 
himself the responsibility of ignoring the order and proceeded 
with the attack. In spite of the storm of fire that met them 
the Carolhie fired two torpedoes and the Royalist one at 8,000 
yards. Then, smothered with shell, they made off, and 
though both were straddled a^in and again they escaped 
under a screen of funnel smoke little the worse for their 
adventure. As for our destroyers, though they were in their 
battle stations astern of the Caroline, they could make no 
attempt to attack, for owing to the uncertainty of Admiral 
Beatty’s whereabouts. Admiral Jerram was in too much 
doubt about the enemy’s identity to open fire, and without 
battleship support a destroyer’ attack before dark is not 
tactically sound. 

Though no harm was done to the enemy, the affair was 
of value to the Commander-in-Chief. He now knew for 
certain that he was still in a good position between the 
Germans and their base, and that it was at least possible to 
force them further to the west. But the sun had set nearly 
an hour before; the gloom all round was deepening into 
darkness, and any further attempt to engage must involve 
a night action. This, like Lord Howe on the same day in 
1794, he was determined not to hazard.^ Modern develop- 
ments had only hardened the long-established objections 
which condemned fleet actions by night as inadmissible, and 

^ “ Soon after noon on the Slat, the fog clearing off, tho enemy ■were 
aeon to leeward, but having been dfsperaed in tho fog were forming again 
in line of battle, ob the fleet advanced to get abreast of thorn. But bmore 
that could be effected the day was too for advanced for bringing them properly 
to aotion._ It was therefore judged expedient to keep the wind.” See the 
dc^atoh in Barrow’s ii/e of Row, p. 232. With a misty night coming on 
ana an adversary so s^nl at turning away it was equally impossible for 
Admiral JeUlooe to bi^ tho enemy ” properly to action,” that is, in a manner 
likely to soouro decisive results. 
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for Admiral Jellicoe all that remained was to determine what 
course to take so as to intercept the enemy in the morning. 

“ I was loth to forgo,” he wrote in his despatch, “ the 
advantage of position which would have resulted from an 
easterly or westerly course, and I therefore decided to steer 
to the southward, where I should be in a position to renew 
the engagement at daylight.” This was at nine o’clock, while 
the firing was still going on. About ten minutes later he 
heard from Admiral Jerram that our battle cruisers wei'e in 
sight west-north-west on a south-westerly course, but in fact 
it was the enemy’s battle cruisers, not our ow'n, that he had 
seen. There was nothing to suggest the error, and the 
message as received did nothing to modify Admiral Jellicoe’s 
intentions. All it indicated was that he now had his whole 
force well together, and at 9.17 he made a general signal for 
the fleet to assume night cruising order in close formation so 
as to ensure keeping visual touch through the dark hours and 
to avoid the risk of ships mistaking each other for the enemy 

The organisation wliich the signal specified brought the 
fleet into columns of squadrons instead of columns of divisions 
— ^that is, it was now in three columns instead of six, with 
the 5th IJattle Squadron on the port flank. Admiral Beatty 
remained detached in advance of the main body. At 9.16 
he had taken in the Commander-in-Chief’s signal to all 
squadron commanders and flotilla captains that the course 
of the fleet was south, and in view of the gathering darkness 
he seems to have come to the same conclusion as his Chief, 
that it was unwise for him to attempt to engage again before 
daylight. The reasons he gave in his report were his o^vn 
distance from the battle fleet and the damaged condition of 
the battle cruisers, while the enemy were concentrated and 
accompanied by numerous destroyers ; and finally our 
strategical position was “ such as to make it appear certain 
that we should locate the enemy at daylight under most 
favoxrrable circumstances.” On this appreciation, he says, 
“ I did not consider it desirable or proper to close the enemy 
battle fleet during the dark hours. I therefore concluded 
that I should be carrying out the Commander-in-Chief’s 
wishes by turning to the course of the fleet, reporting to the 
Commander-in-Chief that I had done so. My duty in tliis 
situation was to ensure that the enemy fleet could not 
regain its base by passing round the southern flank of 
our forces. I therefore turned to south at 9,24 p.m. at 

1 The aotual signal was, " Assume second organisation. Form divieiona 
in lino ahead, oolunmB disposed abeam to port. Colnimis to be one mile 
apart.” See Diaoram 43. 
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seventeen knots . . . with the 1st and 3rd Light Cruiser 
Squadrons spread to the sotithward and westward.” 

Nothing probably could have more nicely interpreted 
what was in Admiral Jellicoe’s mind. The crux of 
the strategical situation was the iDossibility of the enemy 
slipping away to the eastwai’d either ahead or astern during 
the night. There were tln-ee Avays by which Admiral Scheer 
could seek the safety of his base. One Avas by Horn Reefs 
and the Ainrum bank; the second was by a passage to 
the AvestAvard of Heligoland, and the third by making the 
Frisian coast and so along the Gern\nn swept channel from 
the Ems to the Jade. On the course Admiral Jellieoe had 
chosen AA’ith the battle cruiser fleet ahead of him he calculated 
he Avas “ favourably placed to intercept the enemy should he 
make for his base by steering for Heligoland or towards 
the Ems,” ^ But his disposition did not so Avell provide for 
the Horn Reefs route should the eircmy attempt to reach it 
by passing across the northward of our fleet. True, he had the 
three Hai-wich submarines lying in Avait on a line from the Vyl 
light-vessel, but that was not enough to deny the enemy the 
Horn Reefs passage. As an additional precaution he there- 
fore ordered the Ahdiel to proceed in accordance Avith her 
original instructions and extend the minefield south of the 
submarine patrol line. But, Avhat was far more important, 
he took the fine decision of massing the whole of his flotillas 
five miles astern of the fleet. The risk involved Avas not great. 
True it wotdd leave him AAUthout an anti-submarine screen 
during the night, but he could count with fair certainty on 
haAdng his destroyers about iiim again at dawn. Meanwhile 
their presence five miles ustam Avould ensure him against 
attempts of the enemy’s flotillas on his rear, and had the great 
advantage of exposing the Germans to a massed torpedo 
attack shoAild they endeavour to pass north of him. 

So Avith the battle fleet well closed up in night cruising 
order, the destroyers astern and the battle cruiser fleet some 
twelve miles a Ifttlc before his starboard beam, he held on 
south, as, big Avith fate, the night closed down. 

* Jutland DevpaieTies, p. 21. 
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As Admiral Jcllicoe was doing all that time-honoured 
tradition and his own experience taught him, to ensure that the 
enemy should not get away without a decision, his adversary 
appears to have made up his mind as to what was his best 
chance of avoiding one. Foiled once if not twice in his 
attempt to get by to the eastward, he could no longer delay 
another determined effort to cross.^ At all hazards he must 
take the most direct way home, though it involved another 
attempt to push across the enemy’s wake and the possibility 
of receiving another shock such as had baffled his first effort. 
Accordingly at 9.14 — ^that is, three minutes before Admiral 
Jellicoe had given directions to take up night cruising 
order — he made the necessary signals. The lii’st was for the 
main body of the fleet to maintain a course S.S.E.J E. at 16 
knots. This was the rallying course in case of accidents, and 
it led in the direction of Horn Reefs. The organisation the 
fleet was to assume followed: 1st Battle Squadron, 8rd 
Battle Squadron, 2nd Battle Squadron; Battle Cruisers in the 
rear ; 2nd Scouting Group ahead and the 4th Scouting Group 
to starboard,® He did not, however, turn at once on the 
specified course. It would look as though he was unwilling 
to approach the Grand Fleet till it had had time to draw 
well ahead, and beyond the two scouting groups nearly all his 
destroyers were thrown out to feel for it. Shortly after 
9.30 the van began to lead round to port on the course for 
Horn Reefs. 

That he expected to find the way clear is hardly credible. 
Presumably he was feeling for his enemy, and as the courses 
of the two fleets were now fast converging his advanced guard 
cruisers came into action almost immediately. What they 
struck was the destroyer rear guard where the Castor with the 
11th Flotilla had taken station on the wing nearest the enemy, 

^ Seo. Diagram 43. 

* The Wesifahn (Captain Bedlioli) of the Ist Battle Sijnadron was leading 
the lino. 
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with Commodore Hawksley at the head of two divisions 
and Commander H. E. Sulivan in the Kenipenfdt leading 
the remainder J About half an hour after Admiral Sehcer’s 
change of course, the Commodore, peering through the 
darkness, could make out ships on his stai’board bow. What 
they were it was impossible to tell, and he w'as making towards 
them when they snowed challenging lights. To add to the 
doubt as to their identity the lirst two signals they made were 
correct for the British challenge of the day, but the other 
two were wrong. For Commodore Hawksley, however, the 
uncertainty was soon set at rest. Suddenly the two leading 
strangers switched on searchlights and at 2,000 yards opened 
fire. Hitting began at once on both sides. Four times shells 
got home on the Castor, causing heavy casualties. One set 
her motor barge on fire, and so fiercely did it blaze that the 
whole ship became a brilliantly lighted target, and she 
turned away, but not before she had fired a torpedo. The 
enemy seemed also to turn away to avoid it, and they now 
disappeared. Each of the leading destroyers of the Castor's 
half-flotilla Marne and Magic, had also fired one torpedo, 
but they were so blinded by the rapid flashes of the Castor's 
guns that neither could see to fire more, while as for the rest of 
the destroyers, they were so certain that a mistake was being 
made, and that the strangers were some of our own ships, 
that they refrained from firing at all. So in the first hour of 
darkness the incalculable hazards of a night action were 
exemplified. 

Abortive as the affair was it con only have appeared to 
Admiral Scheer as the kind of attack he was expecting to be 
made in order to force him to the westward. To all appearance 
it had been frustrated by his van cruisers, but he nevertheless 
seems to have found it advisable to give way a little, for at 
the time he would have got his cruisers’ report he altered a 
point to starboard (10.6).® But this proved insufficient to 
clear him. Commodore Hawksley had hardly resumed his 
southerly course after the fleet when Admiral Scheer could 
see that another engagement had started to eastward of him. 
Here Commodore Goodenough with the 2nd Light Cruiser 
Squadron was trying to keep his station in rear of the battle 
fleet.® He had fallen a good deal astern of the Commander- 

^ See note, anie, p. 386. The 11th Motilla oom^dsod, besides the Castor 
and the flotilla leader Eetnpenfelt, the Ossory, Myslie, Morning Star, Magio, 
Mwnsey, Mandate, Mmion, Martial, MiVbrooh, Moon, Marne, Manners, 
Michael and Mans. 

• See Diagram 44. 

* The times given for this notion from our own and Glennan sources 
diSer conaiderahly, but it was between 10.16 and 10,46. 
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in-Chief, for he had been keeping in touch with the Marl- 
borough, whicli, owing to her torpedo damage, was unable to 
do more than 16 knots. Admiral Burney’s division was 
consequently about four miles astern of station, and at 10.0 
Admiral Evan-Tliomas found it necessary to turn the 5th 
Battle Squadron back to look for him. In spite of Admiral 
Scheer’s last inclination to starboard the two fleets were 
still on converging courses, and the result was that the 4th 
Scouting Group, Avhich had apparently taken station on his 
port (not starboard) beam, soon found themselves abreast of 
Commodore Goodenough.^ 

For him the meeting was no surprise. For some time the 
play of searchlights and gun-flashes to the westward, where the 
Castor had been in action, had warned him that the enemy 
w’as not far away. With starboard gun crcAVS closed up 
ready for instant action an intense look-out was being kept, 
when, against the faint glow that still tinged the western 
horizon, the silhouettes of five cruisers took shape.® They were 
very close, and clearly on a converging course. There could 
be little doubt what they were. For a moment or two recog- 
nition lights began to tivinkle from both lines, when, at a 
range of eight hundred yards, C^tain A. C. Scott of the 
Dublin was sure enough to Are. The shell could be seen to 
tear a hole in the side of one of the strangers ; instantaneously 
a dozen searchlights were switched on to him and the South- 
ampton, and they were smothered with rapid fire by the whole 
enemy squadron. In a moment all was a roar of passing and 
exploding shell and a wild confusion of gun-flashes, dazzling 
searchlight beams and rapid changes of course. It was work 
in the old style at point-blank range, with missing hardly 
possible on either side. But the enemy were far from having 
it their own way. Captains C. B. Miller and A. A. M. Duff 
of the Nottingham and Birmingham had judiciously kept 
their searchlights quiet, and the enemy, unable to see them, 
left them alone to develop a rapid and destructive fire. At 
the first glimpse of the Germans, moreover, the Southampion 
had got a torpedo tube ready, and while her deck, bridges 
and superstructure were being swept in the storm of shell, 
it was fired. A bright explosion was seen in tlie envy’s 
line, and then suddenly they switched off their searchlights 
and vanished into the gloom. In a quarter of an hour it was 
all over. The Southampton had had all her midship guns’ 
crews and most of her searchlight parties wiped out, she was 

^ Stettin (Commodore von Beuter), Miinchen, Frmenlob, StiUtgart, Ham- 
burg. 

* See Diattram 46 (A). 
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blazing like a beacon \vith cordite fires, expecting every 
moment to blow up, and her casualties wore thirty-five killed 
and forty-one wounded. The Dublin fared better, having 
only two shijjs on her, but .she too lost heavily. She was on 
lire between decks, her navigator >vns Idlled and her charts 
all destroyed, so that, as she soon after lost touch with the 
Soulhampton, she could not tell where she was and was not 
able to rejoin her squadron until lo,15 a.m. the following 
day. As for the Germans, seeing that for those deadly 
minutes the Nottingham and Birmingham had been pour- 
ing in rapid fire at point-blank practically undisturbed, 
they can scarcely have suffered less.^ One sliip was lost 
with all hands, for the Southampton's torpedo found its 
billet in the Fraunrdob, and in a quarter of an hour she went 
down with her 17 officers and 825 men. Her end was not 
seen, for the Southampton and Dublin, under the crushing 
concentration, had been forced to turn away to master their 
fires. This was soon done, and the Commodore held 
on to the eastward till he came across the 5th Battle 
Squadron, when he gathered liis scattered squadron (less the 
Dublin) to form a rear guard against destroyer attack. 

With his wireless put out of action and his squadron 
temporarily out of touch it was impossible for Commodore 
Goodenough to communicate his news to the Commander-in- 
Chief. The glitter of the action could be seen in the Iron Duke, 
but its significance was not grasped. Admh’al Jellicoe had 
fully expected a torpedo attack would be made on his rear, 
and the need of guarding against it was one of the reasons 
that decided him to mass his flotillas astern. He had little 
doubt that what he anticipated was happening, and shortly 
before 11.0 — ^that is, about the time the Frauerdob went down 
— Commodore Hawksley received from him the query : “ Are 
you engaging enemy destroyers ? ” The reply was already 
on its way, crossing the Commander-in-Chief’s message, and 
it said “ Have been engaged wtli enemy cruisers,” and the 
inference in the Iron Duke was that these were ships acting 
in support of destroyers. 

Destroyers indeed had been sighted in the vicinity of 
the flotilla which was next to the Commodore to the east- 
ward. This was the 4th Flotilla, under Captain C. J. Wintour.® 

^ The Gkrman returns for tth Scouting Group in this and the previous 
aotion mth, the Falmauik give iho losses for the Stettin, Munchm and Hamiburg 
killed 31, wounded 71. Those of the Stuttgart are not recorded. The 
Frauenlob (sunk) 342. 

* Captain Wintour had only twelve boats with him. He was leading 
the lat half flotilla in the flotilla leader Tipperary, with Commander W. L- 
Allen leading the 2nd half in the Broke, The two boats that were left 
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At about 10.0 he was turning sixteen points into his assigned 
station on a southerly course when three of his rear boats 
were aware of three or four enemy destroyers to the north- 
Avard, who fired two torpedoes at them, but before our people 
could get off more than a round or two in reply they 
disappeared into the darltness. Shortly afterwards the 
Garland, whieh was one of the destroyers that had fired, 
sighted a light cruiser of the “ Graudenz ” class to westward 
going south, and Captain Wintour held on upon the same 
course in aecordance with his orders (10.S5). Five minutes 
later the Boadicea^ Admiral Jerram’s attached light cruiser, 
was reporting enemy ships on her starboard beam. None of 
these reports reached the flagship, the observations not 
being deemed of sufificient importance to justify betraying the 
position of the battle fleet by signalling them to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. So far, then, he had no information to 
modify his belief that lie was still fairly between the 
enemy and their base. There was nothing, therefore, to 
suggest a change of plan, and he continued his southerly 
course. 

Admiral Schcer, however, had something more definite 
to go upon. The general signal to the British flotillas had 
lieen intercepted by the German wireless station at Neu- 
ni iinster and passed to him, and he therefore knew that they had 
been stationed five miles astern of the battle fleet, and that his 
advanced cruisers had been in contact Avith some of them. 
He was probably now informed that his searching destroyers 
had located others of ours to the south of them, but had found 
no trace of the battleships. On these indications it must 
liave seemed that our fleet had draAvn far enough ahead for 
him to risk an attempt to escape by passing across his enemy’s 
Avake. At all events, shortly after half-past ten he altered 
course to port upon a course S.E.J E., direct for the Horn 
Reefs light-vessel. 

By this time the sky had become overcast, the night was 
very dark, and he was feeling his Avay Avith the 2nd Scouting 
Group apparently in line ahead, and his available destroyers 
spread before him in a wide “ V ” formation E.N.E. and 


of the Shark division, Ophelia and Christopher, were screening Admiral 
Beatty’s squadron. Another division, Oml, Hardy and Midge, were Arith the 
armoured cruisers. The remaining three of the twenty wore refitting. The 
Jst half flotilla consisted of the Spitfire, Sparrowhawk, Oarland, Contest; the 
2nd half of Adiales, Ambimade, Ardent, Fortune, with the Porpoise and 
Unity, of the lost diAusion, foilovdng. At this timo they were in two colnmns, 
but half an hour later Captain Wintour ordered the Broke to form her divisions 
tem of him. 
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S.S.W. from the van ship.^ It was Avith the port wing of 
these ships that Captain Wintour must have come into 
contact, but for nearly an hour notliing more broke the calm 
and blackness of the night. The reason may have been that 
some time after the Costards action the German fleet had 
inclined away a little to starboard, and was not converging 
so much as it had been ujj to ten o’clock. Whatever the cause, 
the long spell of quiet could only confirm the Commander- 
in-Chief in his belief that the enemy were to the AvestAvard of 
him, and he was holding on to the southward, Avhile Admiral 
Burney’s division, unbeknoAATi to him, was falling farther 
and farther astern. Some fifteen miles aAvay before the 
h'on Dvke’s starboard beam was Admiral Beatty, Avith all 
the battle cruisers screened by two diAusions of the 1st Flotilla 
and the Christopher and Ophelia of the 4th Flotilla.® On his 
starboard quarter Avas the 8rd Light Cruiser Squadron with 
the 1st in company. The latter he had ordered to take station 
four miles on his starboard beam and to keep a sharp look-out 
for the enemy north by Avest ; but the Lion was out of sight 
and the light cniisers were only able to take station on her 
assumed position. Admiral Beatty, too, must have been 
fairly sure the fleet was holding the Germans away from 
their base and expecting to find them to the Avestward 
in the morning. But in fact they had crossed astern of 
him more than an hour before, and Admiral Schecr, heading 
for the Horn Reefs, was some fifteen miles to the north- 
eastward of the Lion, Avhen at 11.30 the fight broke out again 
and the power of Admiral Jcllicoe’s massed flotillas to bar the 
escape of the High Seas Fleet was put to a fiery test. 

When the hour came — ^the hour that was to decide the 
question which had been the food of so much thought and 
experiment during the years of preparation — Captain Wintour 
Avas leading his flotilla south in line ahead. To the eastward, 
but nearly seven miles away, was Captain Farie in the light 
cruiser Champion, leading the seven remaining boats of the 
13th Flotilla,® with the Termagant and Turbulent of the 10th. 
Close abeam of him were the four Hanvich boats 
of the 9th Flotilla,* with the Morris of the 10th.® And 

A Soheor, BigJi Seas Fleet, p. 160. The screen consisted of the 2nd, 0th 
and 7th IHotillas and part of the 0th and 9th, possibly about forty de.stroyers. 
A great many of the boats, he says, had fired all their torpedoes in the day 
fighting ; some were astern protecting the Liiltow, and others were held back 
by the fiotUla leaders in case of emergency. 

^ See Diagram 45 (B). 

* Obdvrtde, Jiforeaby, Nerissa, Narborough, Nicator, Pelican, Petard. 

* Lydiard, Liberty, Landrail, Laurel. 

* The Moofsom had been sent back owing to damaged oil tanks, due to a 
bit in tlio .".ttamnon ■ otion. 
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then, also ■well in station, came Captain A. J. B. Stirling 
leading fourteen boats of the 12th Flotilla in the flotilla 
leader Faulknor.^ Between the two groups there was thus 
a wide space owing to the fact that the eastern flotillas were 
keeping station on Admiral Burney’s division, which was still 
dropping more and more astern owing to the Marlborough's 
injuries. 

This was the position when, towards 11.20, Captain 
Wiutour and the leading boats of his solitary flotilla were 
aware of a sliadowy line of ships to starboard on a converging 
course. Whether tlie)' were friend or foe it was impossible 
to tell, and he held on for some minutes with aU torpedo 
tubes trained to starboard. Still they made no sign, and at 
last, as they were evidently drawing ahead of him and had 
closed to less than 1,000 yards, he ventured to give the ehal- 
lenge.® Salvoes, accurate and rapid, at point Wank followed 
instantaneously, and in a minute the Tipperary burst into 
flames, almost lost to sight in brilliantly illuminated splashes. 
Yet she fired both her torpedoes. The four boats of her 
division did the same, and so did the Broke, Some of the rear 
boats, still uncertain that a mistake was not being made, 
held their fire till accidentally one of the enemy’s beams lit 
up the rear ship. Then it was plain to see what they had to 
deal with, and they also attacked. Several of the boats 
claim to have hit. Explosions were plainly seen ; there were 
gaps in the line of staring searchlights. How many hits were 
made is uncertain, but one at least of the cruisers received her 
death blow. It was the Elbing of the 2nd Scouting Group, 
part of the advanced screen of tlie High Seas Fleet. In face 
of the destroyer attack they had turned away and tried to 
escape by passim through the line of the leading battle 
squadron. The Frankfurt and the Pillau succeeded, but the 
Elbing, less fortunate, was badly rammed by the Posen, She 
did not sink at once, Wit had soon to be abandoned. 

All that man could do Captain Wintour had done, but 
he was now no more. The first salvo had swept away the 
Tipperary's bridge, on which he stood, and she was left a 
mass of burning wreckage. Lieutenant-Commander C. W. E. 
Trelawny in the Spitfire was next astern. Unable to reload his 
tubes for another attack — his torpedo davit had been disabled 

^ MarTcsman (Commander N. A. Sulivon, 2nd half flotilla leader), 
Obedient, Mindful, Marvel, Ondmght, Maenad, Narwhal, Neseas, Noble, 
Opal, Nonsuch, Menace, Munster, Mary Nose. 

® It would appear that on hearing of this first contact tho van of the 
High Seas Sleet hauled away a littlo to starboard, and then led in again to 
E.S.E. to resume its station. Consequently by 11.20 there was a substantial 
I'-irib' in the Hn 
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— he had to be co!\tent with smashing an enemy’s searclilight 
witii giiTifire, and then came back to liis leader’s assistance. 
In the fierce glare of the flames he could sec nothing. All 
around was impenetrable blackness, till out of it he suddenly 
saw what he took to be two German cruisers coining down 
upon him. Then followed one of the most remarkabJe inci- 
dents of the battle. “ The nearer one,” he wrote, “ altered 
course to ram me apparently. I therefore put my helm 
hard-a-port and the two ships rammed each other port bow 
to port bow. ... 1 consider I must have considerably 
damaged this cruiser, as twenty feet of her side plating was 
left on my forecastle.” As the two ships met at full speed 
the enemy fired her forward guns, over the Spitfire, She 
was too close for their utmost depression to secure a hit, 
but the blast blew away her bridge, searchlight platform and 
foremost funnel, and left officers and men half stunned and 
entangled in a mass of wreckage. Her forecastle was torn 
open, sixty feet of her bow plating was shorn away, and she 
took fire. As soon as Lieutenant-Commander Trelawny had 
extricated himself from the ruin of the bridge he threw over- 
board the steel chest containing the secret books. Obviously 
no destroyer could survive such an adventure, but, wonderful 
to relate, she did survive. And the wonder increases now that 
we know it was no mere cruiser she had met in full career, 
but the German Dreadnought Nassau. Thanks to those who 
designed and coustracted Tier the Spitfire was able to limp 
away with three boilers still going, and in due course come 
home carrying the plating and part of the anchor gear of her 
mighty antagonist as trophies of the conflict. 

As for the remainder of the fleet, this uproar and con- 
fusion so close at hand was too much for it, and with the 
firing at its height the van led away to starboard until it was 
steering S.S.W., nearly eight points off its course for home. 
Eight minutes later Admiral Scheer, who had just reached 
the turning point, made a peremptory signal, ordering the 
fleet to steer S.E. by S., and by 11. 84 the Westfalen had 
again turned on the direct course for Horn Reefs. 

Meanwhile the Broke had taken the Tipperary^s place. 
Commander Allen found that half a dozen boats had got into 
line astern of him, and in the order Sparrowhawh, Garland, 
Contest, Ardent, Fortune, Porpoise, he was leading them 
southward, where he judged he should find the enemy again.^ 
He was not far wrong. In a few minutes — ^it was about 
11.40 — ^he could see a large .ship on his starboard bow heading 
to cross his course. He challenged. The answer was again 
^ Sco Diagram 45 (C). 
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a blaze of searchlights and a burst of rapid fire. Commander 
Allen swung to port to bring his tubes to bear. Lieutenant- 
Coniniander S. Hopkins in the Sparrowhmoh did the same, 
and then to his horror he saw that the Broke, instead of 
steadying her helm, was continuing to saving and coming 
straight for him. As tlic Broke turned she had been liit by 
a salvo which put her out of control. There was no time to 
avoid a collision, and she crashed into the Sjiarrotvhatok just 
before the bridge. Only by a hair’s brcadtli the Garland 
avoided the Sparrowhawk and turned away, but the Contest, 
coming next, did not see the trouble in time and cut five feet 
of her stern clean off as she lay locked with the Broket 

What it was they had come upon was not clear. Search- 
lights and gun-flashes seemed to be all round them. Some 
were sure the first ship encountered was of the “ Westfalen ” 
type, and it seems most likely they had hit the head of the 
German battle fleet as it was passing across Admiral Jellicoe’s 
wake. The attack was not witliout effect, for it is most 
probable at least one torpedo got home on the Rostock, 
flagship of Commodore Michelsen, commanding the de- 
stroyers, for she was severely damaged at this time. She, 
like the Elbing, managed to keep afloat for a time, and 
crawling away to the southward was eventually abandoned 
by her crew. After the , collision, which put the Broke and 
Sparrowhawk out of action. Commander R. 13. C. Hutchinson 
in the Achates took command of the 2nd half flotilla, 
and continued south after the battle fleet. The Contest, 
not much injured by the collision, was with them, and 
the Garland had rejoined and had taken station in the 
line when more battleships were seen ahead. Then followed 
another wild scene of din and glare like the last. Commander 
Hutchinson, believing some of our own cruisers were between 
him and the enemy, held his fire till it was too late to attack. 
The Ambuscade discharged her two remaining torpedoes before 
she and the Achates were chased off by cruisers to the east- 
ward, and, unable to cross ahead of the enemy’s line after our 
battle fleet, had to make for the northward to circle back 
that way. Meanwhile the next astern, the Ardent, was 
attacldng a ship which had picked up her next astern 
the Fortune (Lieutenant-Commander F. G. Terry), and was 
smothering her with salvoes. The Ardent fired a torpedo 

^ The Broke again oatno into action with two enemy destroyers early ■^e 
next morning, but escaped to the northward, with the intention of making 
Soapa or Cromarty. Owing, however, to a strong breeze springing up from 
the north-west she had to keep away to the south and arnved in the Tyne 
at 6.0 p.m, on June 3. 
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which was believed to have hit, but the Fortune had been 
badly hit, and though already in flames and sinking, she 
was gallantly firing her guns to the last at her big 
adversary. It would seem she was also being fired at by 
a German cruiser which the Porpoise sighted abaft her 
starboard beam, but before the latter could attack she 
was hit by an 8-inch shell, which put her out of action. 
Yet she was able to crawl away, while the Ardent was now 
the only one of the flotilla fit for further sersnee. 

This destroyer now found herself alone, and having 
escaped with little injury, made away southwards in the hope 
of finding the rest of her division, which in fact had ceased to 
exist. What she fell in with was something quite different. 
The German battle fleet, in spite of our flotilla attacks, was 
still holding on for Horn Reefs, and had just achieved a wholly 
unexpected success. Ever since Admiral Arbuthnot’s cruiser 
squadron had been practically wiped out at the moment of 
deployment, the Black Prince (Captain T. P. Bonham) had not 
been seen. She had completely lost touch, and had fallen far 
astern, and it would seem that she was making the best of her 
way south after the fleet, when she now suddenly found her- 
self close abreast of the German centre. In a moment she 
was in a glare of searchlights, a tornado of shell at point-blank 
rent her from stem to stern, and in two minutes she was a 
mass of flames. For a while she was seen as a floating 
furnace, and then, with an appalling explosion, sank with all 
hands. 

Undisturbed by the incident, the Germans held on their 
course, so that in a minute or two Lieutenant-Commander A. 
Marsden in the Ardent saw smoke ahead of him, and thinking 
it came from his consorts he made towards it. Then the 
form of a large German ship loomed up, and without hesitation 
he attacked. Another torpedo was fired at very close 
range, but before he could see the result he was blinded 
by the searchlights of fotur battleships in line ahead. 
Out of the glare came the inevitable hurncane of shell. In a 
minute or so the Ardent was a mere mass of scrap-iron, and 
switching off their lights the enemy disappeared and left her 
to sink helpless and in total darkness. She was lost with all 
hands (12.19) except Lieutenant-Commander Marsden and 
one man. 

So ended the work of the gallant 4th Flotilla. Alone 
they had borne the brunt of the whole German battle fleet, 
and not a man had flinched. Again and again as a group of 
the enemy tore them with shell at point-blank and dis- 
appeared they sought another, and attacked till nearly every 
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boat had spent all her torpedoes or was a wreck. Such high 
spirit and skill h.ad they .shown that one thing was certain — 
the failure of the flotilla to achieve all that was generally 
expected from it Avtis due to no shortcoming in the human 
factor. It was the power of the weapon itself that had been 
overrated. 

During all this time of intermittent fighting in the rear- 
guard our battle fleet, never suspecting what it really meant, 
was holding on steadily to the southward. From the main 
body, with the Commander-in-Chief, the enemy star shells 
and the glare of the successive actions could be seen on the 
low clouds, first on their starboai'd quarter, gradually shifting 
to right astern and even further to the eastward, but captain 
after captain records the impression that it was our light 
cruisers and destroyers repelling an attack on the rear 
of the fleet. The Vanguard, of Admiral Sturdee’s squad- 
ron, actually reports an attack on Admiral Jerram, whose 
squadron was on her starboard beam.^^ Admiral Burney, 
though he was several miles astern, and more to the east- 
ward, could see no more. All he could tell was that there 
were short bursts of firing first on his starboard beam and then 
astern. The 5th Battle Squadron was at certain critical times 
nearest to the enemy and would seem to have been in a 
still better position to detect what was going on,® but Admiral 
Evan-Thomas only records that at 10.16 heavy firing was 
observed a little abaft the starboard beam, “ which,” he 
says, “ I surmised to be attacks by enemy destroyers and 
light craft on our light cmisere and destroyers.” At 10.89 
there was similar firing on his starboai’d quarter, and 
again at 11.35 right astern, but it still seemed to be no 
more than a desti’oycr attack on cruisers. The Valiant, 
which was second in the squadron, saw the Castor's action 
much as it occurred, and at 11.30 another action two miles 
on her starboard quarter. The Malaya, her next astern, 
seems to have been the only ship that had any reason to 
believe that German battleships were being engaged by our 
flotillas. At 11.40 she could see some, of our destroyers three 

^ Tlio Thmidercr, Admiral Jorram’s rear ship, repox’ts being challenged 
at 10.30 by an enemy cruiser, but that she did not fire, as it was considered 
inadvisable to show up tho battle fleet unless there was an obvious intention 
to attack, and she stated she saw our destroyers afterwards attacking this 
cruiser. 

* Admiral Evan-Thomas had now only three ships, Barham, Valiant and 
Malaga, Tho War^ile, owing to the damage she had received when the 
Grand Ileot was deploying, found she could do no more than 16 knots. She 
became isolated, and on asking for the position of tho battle fleet received 
orders to make her way baok to Rosyth. 
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points abaft her starboard beam attacking some big ships, 
but they seemed to be steering the same course as our own 
fleet. Then suddenly, amidst the din and glitter of the fight, 
it could be seen that one of the enemy had been hit by a 
torpedo. In the flash of the explosion the Malaya thought 
she could identify the leader of the ships that were being 
attacked as a Dreadnought of the “ Westfalen ” class. For 
some reason this important piece of information was not 
passed on to the Commander-in-Chief to wai’n him that he 
was drawing ahead of the enemy. 

By that time, however, he had in his hands a highly 
important message from the Admiralty. It was a summary 
of the latest information they had obtained from intercepted 
signals. The first was one which Admiral Scheer had made 
at 9.6 calling urgently for an airship reconnaissance off 
Horn Reefs in the early hours of the morning — thus clearly 
indicating the route by which he intended to effect his retreat. 
The second was that which he had made at 9.14, ordering 
the retirement and giving the course the fleet was to steer 
during the night. Another at 9.4.6 gave a slightly different 
course, and these signals the AdmirSty summarised, stating 
that the German battle fleet had been ordered home at 9.14, 
and that its course was S.S.E. | E., speed 16 knots, 
the battle cruisers being in rear.^ The definite indication of 
Horn Reefs was not mentioned, possibly because the course 
given in Admiral Scheer’s signal was deemed to indicate the 
route he meant to take homewards clearly enough, since 
Admiral Jellicoe had already been told the position of the 
rear ship of the enemy battle fleet at nine o’clock. But for 
him the inference was not so obvious. The Admiralty message 
stated the position to be Lat. 66'88 N., Long. 5.30 E., but 
this he could not accept as it made the German fleet some 
ten miles to the south-westward of his own van when he turned 
south, at which time he knew that it must have been well to 
the nortli-westward of the Iron Duke.^ Moreover, had the 
Admiralty position been correct, and had Admiral Scheer acted 
on his 9.14 order to make for the base, it was scarcely possible 
that some intimation of the movement would not have reached 
the flagship at least an hour earlier, and the last intimation 
Admiral Jellicoe had had was Commodore Hawksley’s signal 
that it was only cruisers that were engaging him. He 

^ The time of ori^ marked on tho Admiralty copy is 10.41. It was 
received in the Trim Duhe at 11.6, and allowing time for decoding it would 
not have reached the Commandor-in-Chief on the bridge much before il.SO. 

® This message was received in tho Iron Duke, at 10.23, and read by the 
Admiral shortly before 11.0. 
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coiild thus be sure that at least a portion of the enemy’s 
fleet was in touch with Iris rear. He consUlered it higUy 
improbable that Admii’al Scheer, seeing night fighbing 
ahead of him, would steer straighb into it. It would 
more probably force him to the northward or westward. 
Should he take the risk, however. Admiral Jellicoe could 
hope that his massed destroyers would get a chance to attack. 
In default therefore of more trustworthy intelligence about 
the battleships he held on as he was, nor did the next informa- 
tion he received afford any ground for changing his apprecia- 
tion. Within the next half-hour two more messages came in, 
and both of them went to show that Admiral Scheer was 
not yet making for home. One was from Commodore 
Goodenough. At last he had been able, through the Nottingham, 
whose %vireless was intact, to report his action with the 4th 
Scouting Group. The message read : “ Have engaged enemy 
cruisers at 10.16 bearing west-south-west,” a clear indication 
that at that time the enemy was still to the westward of our 
battle fleet. ^ The other message was from Captain Duff 
of the Birmingham, who, in retiring eastward after the 
action, had had to turn to port to avoid the 5th Battle 
Squadron, and so had lost company with the Commodore. 
What he had to say was : “Battle cruisers, unlcnown mmiber 
probably hostile, in sight north-east, course south. My 
position Lat. 66.20 N., Long. 6.42 E.” The message 
could only confirm the Commander-in-Chief’s belief that 
the German fleet was not making for Horn Reefs, and 
that the fighting that was going on could be nothing more 
than his rearguard repelling an attempt of the enemy light 
craft to attaclr from astern. We have seen how admh’able 
the information from Commodore Goodenough’s squadron 
had been all through, and in the circumstances it must have 
seemed more trustworthy, and was certainly more definite 
than the Admiralty intercept. To Admiral Jellicoe, there- 
fore, there was still nothing to warrant a change in his con- 
sidered plan for the night, and he continued bis course south.® 
Erroneous as was the impression which Captain Duff’s 
message conveyed, his report was literally correct. When 
the van of the German fleet came for the second time into 
contact with the 4th Flotilla it had turned sharply away to 
south-west. At 11.80, as we have seen, it turned back to 
south, and was actually on that course when Captain Duff 

^ See Diagram 44. 

® The Birmingham’s signal was also received by Admiral Beatty, but 
by an error of transmission the enemy’s coarse read west-south-west instead 
of Bontb. 
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made his report. In fonr mimites, however, the enemy 
resumed the course for Horn Reefs, but even Avlicn this brought 
their battle fleet in coutaet with the 4th Flotilla for the third 
time, no report of what it was attacking reached the Coin- 
mander-in-Chief, so that the ftriiig was only further evidence 
that it was the enemy’s light forces making another attempt 
on his rear. 

Although Admiral Schcer was thus left at the critical 
hour to pass astern of his enemy, with no interference from 
our battle fleet, he was not yet clear of our flotillas, and it 
was still not too late for Admiral Jellicoe to stop him. But 
the good fortune which the Germans had earned by their 
bold movement stood by them. As they were steering, 
and as our flotillas were disposed they should have run right 
into the western group. But it so happened that the southerly 
course which the group was steering had been interrupted. 
Overs from the fight with the 4th Flotilla had been falling 
among them, particulai'ly on the 13th Flotilla, which 
was the westernmost.^ In the bewilderment of search- 
lights, gun-flashes and explosions Captain Farie, who was 
leading it in the Champion, believed that he himself was 
being Bred on, and judging that our own people were between 
him and the enemy, he considered it was impossible to deliver 
an attack. He therefore swearved away to the eastward. 
As, however, he made the turn without signal, only the two 
destroyers immediately astern followed him, and as he led 
them away to the eastward he forced the Harwich destroyers, 
which were next, as well as the 12th Flotilla, which was beyond 
them also, to turn away to port in order to clear. The effect 
was to open a road for the Germans to pass, and nothing was 
seen of them except two cruisers, probably the Frankfurt and 
Pillau, all that now remained of the leading scouting 
group. These two sliips came upon the Menace and Nonsuch, 
the two rear boats of the 12th Flotilla as it swung to the 
south-eastwards, and attacked them very close. So rrear a 
thing W'as it that the Menace barely avoided being rammed, 
while the Nonsuch, after an attempt to attack, only escaped 
by making off to the eastward at full speed, and was never 
able to rejoin her flotilla. 

Thus the eastern group was broken up without having 
found opportunity to attack. The 12th Flotilla was forced 
right round to the north-east by the Champion's movement, 
and it was not till 12.20 that it was able to turn south again. 
The bulk of the Champion's flotilla, being unable to find her, 
had come up astern of Commander M. L. Goldsmith, who 
‘ See Diaaram 46 (C). 
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was leading the Harwich divisions in the Lydiard. The 
Unity had also found him, so that he now had a force of 
twelve destroyers and was leading them south-west at high 
speed, hoping to get on the far side of the enemy’s battle 
fleet.^ Though he did not know so many boats were following 
his lead, he was thus in a position to deal a serious blow, for 
he was actually steering to pass close ahead of the German 
van. After forcing their way past the last of the 4th Flotilla 
at midnight they had resumed the fixed course for home, so 
that they were steering nearly at right angles to the course of 
Commander Goldsmith’s flotilla as it ran south-west. But, 
as luck would have it, by 12.25 he had passed across their 
course without seeing them. But so near a thing was it that 
the last four boats of the 13th Flotilla, as they followed him, 
had sight of them. The first two had passed, and were too 
late to attack, but the last two were right in the enemy’s path. 
The Petard (Lieutenant-Commander Thomson), whieh was 
the rear boat but one, as she came on was suddenly aware 
of a dark mass six hundred yards away bearing close down 
upon her. That it was a German battleship was quickly 
clear, and the Petard was in admirable position for attack, 
but again the enemy’s luck stood by them. Of all our de- 
stroyers the Petard was the only one that had fired all her 
torpedoes, and impotent for mischief she txirned away to port, 
but only just in time to clear the enemy’s stem. Then a 
blaze of searchlights revealed four battleships in line ahead — 
the same that had been attacked by the Ardent, which had 
just gone down a couple of miles to the northward. In a 
hail of shell from their secondary armament the Petard made 
off out of the beams, and was fortunate enough to get away 
with little injury, but not before she had seen the leading enemy 
ship crash into the Turbulent, the last boat in the line, and 
sink her with all hands. So for the night the flotilla attaclis 
ended and the impossible had happened. In spite of the 
massed flotilla rear guard Admiral Scheer had succeeded in 
passing across his adversary’s wake during the hours of 
darloiess, and without injury to a single capital ship.® 

As a strategical expedient for barring the passage of a 
battle fleet the flotillas had failed. Wi^ all conditions of 
light and weather as favourable as could be expected, they 
had been simply overpowered by the enemy’s searchlights, 
star-shells and secondary armament. The spirit of attack had 

Lydiard, lAberty, Landrail, Laurel oi the 9tb Flotilla ; Morris, Tmnayanl 
and Turhnleni of the 10th, Unity of the 4th, and Neriasa, Niador, Narhottmgh, 
Pelican, and Petard of tho 13th. 

^ 3oe Diatzram 4S (D, E and F). 
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not been wanting, though some have thought that the 
organisation did not lend itself well to individual enterprise. 
Possibly with an organisation in smaller units they might 
have done more, but, on the other hand, the risk of mutual 
intcifercncc and the fear of noistaking friend for foe would 
have been greater. All we know is that the German organisa- 
tion for repelling destroyer attack proved unexpectedly 
effective. During the various night attacks four of our 
destroyers were sunk and three disabled, and all they could 
justly claim to have sunk were two light cruisers. The 
enemy’s battle fleet was intact. 

The German destroyers, too, failed to realise expectations ; 
for in spite of Admiral Scheer’s special dispositions and his 
direct order to his flotillas to make night attacks, not one 
was delivered. “ It is remarkable,” says Commander von 
Hase, “ and much to be regretted, that throughout the 
whole night our destroyers searching for the English Grand 
Fleet failed to And them, although they knew exactly where 
they were last seen.” “ 

* Soheer, High Seas Fleet, p. 160. 

^ Hasc, Ki^ and Ju{la7id, p. 210. 
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The First of June 

High up in the North Sea summer nights are short. In 
little more than an hour after the midnight firing had died 
away dawn would begin to lift the veil which still denied to 
Admiral Jellicoe certainty that his judgment was correct. 
In an hour or so all eyes would be straining into the great 
horizon to know if there was to be another first of June — 
to take perhaps an even greater place in naval history than 
that which had immortalised the name of Howe. With no 
less intense expectation he and his captains had watched 
the coming of the morning sixscore years before. The 
grounds for confidence were as firm for the one Admiral as 
for the other. As Lord Howe made sme he had the enemy 
fairly to leeward, so Admiral Jellicoe had little doubt he 
was in a position between them and their bases and was 
equally in a position to force an action. It was to the 
northward that he expected them to reappear. With leaden 
feet the minutes went by as all watched for what the 
da^vn would bring. Few doubted it would be what they 
desired and none what the result would be. 

If there was any misgiving it was mistrust of the weather. 
As the night advanced the mists, which had cleared a little, 
began to thicken again, and a wind was getting up that pro- 
mised anything but a fine summer day. Scattered over 
a wide battlefield injured ships were beginning to struggle 
with a rising sea. The Sparrowhawk, with her stern cut off, 
was still afloat, and so was the Tipperary, though she was 
sinking fast. The Porpoise and Spitfire could still steam, 
but the Ardent and Fortune were gone, while all the flotillas 
that had hitherto attacked were more or less dispersed, and 
most of them had fired all their torpedoes. Away to the 
northward, too, Admiral Hipper’s shattered flagship, the 
Liitzoto, in hopeless plight, was beii^ abandoned. So also 
were the light cruisers Elhing and aostock, which had met 
their fate in the night action. 

The only flotilla that could still bar the way to the Germain 

-•07 
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fleet was the 12th. The movements of the Champion, as 
we have seen, had forced it aAvay to tlie eastward and 
northward, until it was nearly thirty miles to the north- 
north-eastward of the battle fleet. Thus it was as it 
came south tlie German fleet had to pass across its course. 
Captain Stirling was leading the first half in the Faulknor, 
with the 1st Division {Obedient, Mindful, Mawcl and 
Onslaught) on his starboard quarter and the 2nd Division 
{Maenad, Nai'whal, Ncssus and Noble) similarly disposed to 
port. Astern was Commander Sulivan, in the flotilla leader 
Marksman, with the second half {Opal, Menace, Munster 
and Mary Bose). Captain Stirling thus had at his disposal, 
besides tlie two flotilla leaders, twelve powerful S4-knot 
destroyers of the most recent type, each with four torpedo 
tubes.i To the eastward of him again was Captain JTarie in 
the Champion, with the two destroyers Obdurate and Moresby, 
that had been able to follow his lead, so that both he and the 
12th Flotilla were converging on the enemy’s course.® 

At 1.45, just as the first streaks of dawn were waldng 
the black horizon, Captain Stirling could make out a line of 
large ships on his starboard bow, on a south-easterly course. 
It was still too dai'k and misty to tell what they were, but 
as he closed he recognised them as German battleships. 
Certain now they were not a squadron of our own fleet, he 
turned to a similar course and ordered Commander G. W. McO. 
Campbell in the Obedient to attack with the 1st Division. 
Then, increasing to 25 knots himself, he signalled to the 
Commander-in-Chief that enemy battleships were in sight, 
with what result will be seen later. But Commander 
Campbell was scarcely well on his way with the Marvel and 
Onslaught when he had to report that the enemy were no 
longer visible. They had, in fact, turned away six points or 
more together to avoid the attack. Captain Stirling now 
ordered the 1st Division to take station astern of him, and 
being sure the enemy would quickly resume their course, 
proceeded south-east at full speed to get into position to 
attack from ahead. Ten minutes later, judging himself to 
be far enough advanced, he led round sixteen pmnts to star- 
board to ddiver his attack. Almost immediately the enemy 
reappeared on his port bow, and so far as could be seen were 
made out to be five or six battleships with “ Kaisers ” 

1 Of the other four destroyers the Nonsuch had lost touch (see ante, 
p, 404). The Misidiief had heen detailed on leaving harbour to join the 
armoured cruisers destroyer screen and was still with them. The remaining 
two, Napier and Mameluke, were refitting. 

® See DiaKram 46 (G and H). 
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leading and old ships in the rear. The eonditions were 
almost perfect for attack. The position of the leading de- 
stroyer was excellent. It was already too light for the 
scarehlights of the ships to be of mnch use, and there was 
mist enough to make the darting destroyers a very di/Hcult 
target. In high expectation the Faulhnor led off -with two 
torpedoes, one at the second in the line and one at the third. 
The Obedient followed Avith two torpedoes, and then the Manel 
and Onslaught Avith four each. The Mindful, being unable 
to make the speed, owing to boiler defects, had steered straight 
for the enemy before the turn, but being masked by the other 
destroyers as they passed AA^as unable to get in a shot. Gallant 
as was her attempt she was thus denied a part in this memor- 
able attack. It had been carried through to the end in the 
most brilliant manner in the face of a heavy and Avell-controlled 
fire. It came not only from the battleships, but also from 
three cruisers in rear of them which, after starting to chase 
the Faulknor, turned back to meet the destroyers. So hot 
and accurate indeed Avas their greeting that the result of the 
attack could not be seen. Ail they knew Avas that in the 
middle of the enemy’s line there had been a terrific explosion 
and one battleship had entirely disappeared. On our own 
side all got away by using a smoke screen Avith little or no 
damage, except the Onskiught, the last in the line. She 
Avas hit on the bridge as she turned away after her last shot, 
and her captain, Lieutenant-Commander A. G. OnsloAV, 
together Avith his first lieutenant, was killed. 

The ship that had gone was the Pommem, and no trace 
of her or her unhappy crew was ever seen again. She had 
been simply blown to atoms. What part of the fleet the 
flotilla had struck was difficult to tell, since the squadron 
attacked seemed to contain both Dreadnoughts and pre- 
Dreadnoughts. But there is no doubt that it was the rear 
of the battle fleet. The battle cruisers were astern and the 
bulk of the Dreadnoughts had already passed ahead of our 
flotilla. But owing to the previous efforts of our destroyers 
the German dispositions for the night had been tlirown into 
some disorder. As attack followed attack, ships had been 
constantly forced to haul out of the line and circle till they 
could find a place in which to re-enter it, and thus stations 
had been lost and even squadrons intermingled.^ The High 
^ Haso, Kiel and Jutland, p. 220. “We had frequently to stop bceauso 
the whole line ahead of us was thrown Into disorder hy the numerous destroyer 
attacks. . . . Ships were frequently hauling out of the line and steering a 
oiroular ooursc, and had to take station again wherever they could. In this 
way the Nassau, originally second ship in tho line, gradually fell into the last 
place and became om’ next ahead.” 
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Seas Fleet was thus in a worse condition than ever for the 
fully expected renewal of the battle. The Horn llcefs light- 
vessel was still some thirty miles ahead, daylight was making 
fast, and anxious eyes, aching for want of sleep, scanned the 
brightening horizon for what still lay between them and 
safety. Yet, precious as was every mile gained, they could 
not hold their course, and under Captain Stirling’s fierce 
attack they were forced once more to turn away. 

Though the movement lost them ground, it saved them 
from the rest of the flotilla. Commander Champion in the Mae- 
nad had led the 2nd Division {Narwhal, Ncssu/i, Noble) round 
after the 1st, but, believing that Captain Stirling’s intention 
was to close the enemy and attack to starboard, he had 
trained his tubes in that direction, and was not ready. 
However, not to be denied, he held on until he was able 
to fire one tube on the port side. Then, swinging both 
tubes to starboard, he turned back alone and closed to within 
5,000 yards. The position was, of course, unfavourable, and 
in spite of the bold manner in which he pushed home his 
attack no ship was sunk, though at the time it appeared to 
the captain of the Maenad that a torpedo hit the fourth ship 
in the line, causing a terrific explosion. The Narwhal, his ne>rt 
astern, had also got in two shots from the port side with no 
better effect, but the rest of the division could not attack at all. 
As for the 3rd Division it had no better luck, being ajmarently 
headed off by the enemy’s cruisers. Its leader the Marksman 
had disappeared, and the Opal, as soon as they were clear, 
led them round to the southward after the battle fleet with 
the rest of the Maenad's division following their lead. 

Meanwhile, the Champion, with her two destroyers. 
Obdurate and Moresby, which were still with her, had heard 
the firing as she came down from the northward, and at 
2.16 turned to the westward towards it. The movement 
brought her in touch with the missing Marksman, who 
followed her lead, and Captain Farie then led round to the 
southward (2.25). As he did so, ships were clearly seen to 
the southward, and the Marksman asked the Champion what 
they were. Her reply was ; “ Germans, I think,” and for 
a while she held on towards them, but at 2.84 for some reason 
she started to make another cast to the eastward. Unhappily 
the turn was made a moment too soon, for by this time the 
Germans had resumed their com’se, and as the Moresby, the 
rearmost of the division, was following round, she had a 
glimpse through the mist of four predJreadnoughts 4,000 
yards to the westward, steering at fuU speed south-eastwards. 

I considered action imperative,” wrote her captain, 
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Lieutenant-Commander Alison, “ hoisted ‘ Compass west,’ 
hauled out to port and fired a high-speed torpedo.” Ho 
had only one tube available, but an underwater concussion 
shook the destroyer as she sped away to rejoin her division. 
Sure enough a hit had been made, but not on the battleships. 
It was an attendant destroyer, V 4, that the torpedo found 
and sank, and the two forlorn rear squadrons of the enemy 
passed on unscathed after the Dreadnoughts with no unit 
of the Grand Fleet left between them and home. 

The Moresby's spirited effort w'as the last stroke of the 
long-drawn battle. Lut Admiral Jellicoe had not 3ret given 
up hope of being able to deliver the blow which he had been 
prevented from strildng when he first deployed. Unfortun- 
ately the wireless signal which Captain Stirling had sent at 1 .32, 
immediately before his attack, never got through. ISvcnty 
minutes later, when the enemy had turned away for the second 
time. Captain Stirling sent another saying, “ Enemy steering 
south-south-west,” a course which was approximately direct 
for the Iron Duke. Both signals were repeated, but neither 
reached the flagship. Since 11.30 Admiral Jellicoe had had 
no information either from his cruisers or from Whitehall as to 
where the enemy was. Up to that time all the information 
showed that Admiral Scheer was well to the northward of him 
and steering south. If so, cither he or Admiral Beatty ought 
soon to have sight of the enemy in the brightening dawn. 
But all was uncertain. By two o’clock Admiral Jellicoe had 
decided that if nothing was seen in another half-hour, by 
which time it would be full daylight, his best chance of 
regaining contact with the enemy was to hark back, and 
accordingly he made the general signal that at 2.30 the battle 
fleet womd turn north and form single line ahead in the “ 5th 
Organisation.” ^ Admiral Beatty, on the other hand, believed 
him to be to the westward of liim, and he regarded it as his 
function “to ensure that the enemy fleet did not regain its 
base by passing round the southern flank of our forces.” “ My 
intention,” he wrote on June 12, “ was to ask permission to 
sweep S.W. at daylight, but on receiving a signal that the 
Commander-in-Chief was turning to the north and ordering 
me to conform and close, I proceeded accordingly.” ® 

At this time the German fleet was actually about thirty 
miles north-eastward of the Iron Duke, and only about an 
hour’s steaming from Horn Reefs. Admiral Burney’s division, 

1 That is, the 2ad Battle Squadron leading, followed by the 4th, with the 
Ist Battle Squadron astern. The 5th Battle Squadron on rejoining took 
station ahead. (See Appendix B.) 

^ JiiUand DespcUchee, p. 189. . 
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which had fallen fully twelve miles astern of station, was 
little more tlian fifteen miles from the van of tlie enemy, but 
the bulkheads of tlie Marlborough were now showing signs 
of giving way, and Admiral Burney informed the Comniandcr- 
in-Chief she could not be trusted to steam more than twelve 
knots. Now for the first time he heard that the Marl- 
borough's division was dropping astern, and as day broke 
Admiral Gaunt, in the Colossus, leading the remainder of the 
1st Battle Squadron, reported that Admiral Burney was not 
in touch, and the Commandcr-in-Chief found himself bereft 
of a whole division of battleships. The Marlborough had 
fallen out of the line, but fortunately the first flush of the dawn 
revealed the light cruiser Fearless, which had been unable to 
keep up with the 1st Flotilla, following the division. Signalling 
her to close (2.21), Admiral Burney was therefore able to shift 
his flag to the Revenge. Then, by direction of the Commander- 
in-Cliicf, he sent the Fearless back to escort the Marlborough 
into port, and with the Hercules and Agincourt held on to meet 
the fleet as it came north, and resume his station. The course 
the Commander-in-Chief was steering was not the course 
for Horn Beefs, yet we know it had been his fixed intention 
when he decided to proceed south through the night to close 
the Horn Reefs at daAvn if nothing at that time had been seen 
of the enemy, and by stationing his flotillas five miles astern 
he had hoped it would not be difficult to gain early touch 
with some of them at daylight. But Admiral Scheer’s bold 
push through them had upset all his plans. In the series 
of desperate conflicts that had taken place the destroyers 
were scattered far and wide, and to take the fleet right into 
the enemy’s waters without cruiser and destroyer cover 
was contrary to all principle. The best he could do was 
to steer north till he could get his light forces about him. 
Even to proceed in single Ime without them was to run 
no small risk, but he was still hi hopes he was between the 
enemy and their base. At any moment they might appear, 
and as the morning was very misty, with a visibility of only 
three or four miles, he must be ready for them on the instant. 
“ Accordingly,” he says, “ I deemed it advisable to disregard 
the danger from submarines due to a long line of ships, and 
to form line of battle at once in case of meeting the enemy 
battle fleet before I had been able to get in touch with my 
cruisers and destroyers.” ^ 

So at 2.39 the King George V led round to starboard and, 
with the fleet in order of battle, less Admiral Burney’s three 
ships, which were still out of sight on his starboard beam, and 
^ J-utland Despatches, p. 26. 
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with Admiral Evan-Thomas two miles ahead, the Commander- 
in-Chief proceeded northward.s in searcli of his cruisers and 
flotillas, but without finding any trace of them. Nor was there 
any indication of the approaeli of Commodore Tyrwliitt with 
the Harwich Force to fill their place. He was still being held 
at his moorings, for, at the Admiralty, the intelligence they 
had was not considered full or clear enough to make certain 
that the whole of the High Seas Fleet was with Admiral 
Scheer. If part of it had been kept back there was thought 
to be still a possibility of a raid in the southern area. Whether 
or not their hesitation has to be set down as an excess of 
caution, matters little. For had Commodore Tyrwliitt been 
permitted to proceed at 5.0 p.m. the previous day, when the 
signal, “Fleet action imminent ” was received, he could not 
have been in touch with the Grand Fleet till 4.0 a.m. without 
exhausting the destroyers’ fuel, and then, as will be seen, 
it would have been too late for his arrival to affect the 
situation. 

For about half an hour Admiral JelUcoe held on and no 
signal reached him to throw light on the movements of the 
enemy’s battle fleet.^ The firospect of coming upon it in the 
mists that shrouded the horizon was growing more and more 
remote as the eager minutes passed, but hope was still keen 
for a sight of ships that had been maimed. About 8.0 an 
important signal from the Admiralty reached him, telling him 
that enemy submarines were apparently coming out from 
German ports, and that a damaged German ship, probably 
the Liitzow, was at midnight in Lat. 56.26 N., Long. 5.41 E., 
steaming south at seven knots.® He shortly after signalled 
to Admiral Jerram, who was leading the fleet, to look 
out for a damaged battle cruiser ahead, when suddenly 
hope grew hot. Firing, which rapidly increased in intensity, 
was heard to the west-south-west. It might well mean that 
Admiral Beatty had fallen in with the enemy, and he 
acted immediately. At 8.42 the fleet was turned sharply 
towards the sound of the guns, and he himself resumed 
“ Guide of Fleet ” in readiness to deal promptly with 
anything that might suddenly loom up out of the haze. But 
he was doomed to disappointment. It was but the Indomit- 
able and some of the 8rd Light Cruiser Squadron driving off 
an airship which was observing the movements of Admiral 
Beatty’s force, and in ten minutes the Commander-in-Chief 

1 See Diagram 46. 

^ This message was timed 1.48, and received on board the Iron Duie at 
2,40. It was received by the Lion through the New Zealand at 4.10, and 
■from the nnmm -nfl T.in.fihief dirpot ' 4 3 iO. 
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turned north again in line ahead and Admiral Jerrain resumed 
the duty of “ Guide.” 

There was now less hope than ever of bringing the enemy 
to action unless he could gather his destroyers, and he was still 
bent on finding them. By this time he knew there was no 
hope of the Harwich Force arriving in time to be of any use. 
Shortly after 8.0, when all fear of a raid on the southern area 
had passed away, the Admiralty had at last ordered Com- 
modore Tyrwhitt to sea, and at 8.20 they sent a signal to 
the Commander-in-CIiief to say that five light cruisers and 
thirteen destroyers had been ordered from Harwich to a 
rendezvous close to where he then was (Lat. 65.30 N., Long. 
6.0 E.), to join him and replace vessels requiring fuel. But 
Commodore TyrwJiitt did better. By 8.50 he had slipped 
and was away with five light cruisers, two flotilla leader’s and 
sixteen destroyers.^ This splendid force could now have no 
effect, not even had it arrived an hour before it actually 
started, and Admiral Jellicoe’s only hope was quickly to 
find his own flotillas. So he held on to the northward, and 
as he did so an airship appeared. For three minutes it was 
engaged by the whole battle fleet, but was too high to be 
reached and it quickly disappeared unharmed. 

It was now fairly clear that the enemy mast know his 
position, but he was entirely ignorant of theirs, and was 
continuing northward to find his flotillas, of which he was 
still without news. Captain Stirling, it is true, with some 
of the 12th Flotilla had just got touch with Admiral Burney’s 
division, and was able to report his successfirl action rvith 
the German battleships, far to the nor-th on a south-east 
course. Of this the Commander-in-Chief was still unaware 
when, about 4.16, he read a startling message from the 
Admiralty. It was to say that at 2.80 the German main 
fleet was in a position only sixteen miles from Horn Reefs 
light-vessel, steering south-east by south at 16 knots.® For 
Admiral Jellicoe, therefore, there could be no rose-coloured 
illusions, but Admiral Beatty, who possibly may not yet have 
received the Admiralty message, still dung to his own 
appreciation. Convinced apparently that the northerly 
search must be wrong, at 4.4 he sent a message to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, which the airship did her best to jam, 
pointing out that the enemy when last seen was to the west- 
ward, proceeding slowly S.W., and begged to be allowed to 

^ ^ Ocirytfort, Cleopatra, Conquest, Aurora, Undaunted, and the flotilla leaders 
Nimrod and IdgMfoot, with ten “L” class destroyers and six “M’s.” 

* Received in the Iron Nuke at S.66 a.m. The time of origin of this 
message was 3.29 and the position given Lat. 65.33 B., Lone. 6.60 E. 
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sweep in that direction to locate them.^ With the better 
information at his disposal the Commander-in-Chief could 
not agree to the proposal, and Admiral Beatty had to content 
himself with spreading his light cruisers well to the westward 
and ordering them to be careful to keep visual touch with him 
by linldng ships. Then, a little later, refusing to admit that 
the enemy had slipped through our fingers, he made a signal 
to enhearten his men. “ Damage yesterday,” it ran, “ was 
heavy on both sides. We hope to-day to cut off and annihilate 
the whole German fleet. Every man must do his utmost.” 

The Commander-in-Chief had no such hope. He saw too 
plainly the bitter truth that there was now no possibility of 
recovering the lost chance of the vital hour when he had first 
caught his skilful adversary unawares, and the latter, aided 
by misty conditions, had effected his escape. Admiral Jellieoe 
was already breaking up his line of battle, and by 4.80 the 
divisions of the fleet were turning into cruising order. It had 
scarcely settled down again on its northerly course when 
Admiral Beatty, who was just coming into sight of the port 
division, received from the Iron Duke the signal “ Enemy 
fleet has returned to harbour.” 

Admiral Jellieoe was right. At 3.80 the High Seas Fleet 
had reached Horn Reefs. Since the first glimmer of dawn 
from every ship anxious eyes had been strained into the veil 
of mist, expecting every moment to find the Grand Fleet was 
upon them. The growing light revealed no trace of it. Since 
Admiral Scheer now knew that five airships wMch he had 
asked for were patrolling to seaward to protect him, he says he 
decided to wait where he was to cover the retreat of the two 
battle cruisers which had been unable to keep touch.® One 
of them, the Seydlitz, was not far away, coming slowly on, 
and in so precarious a condition from her wounds that no 
one could tell how much longer she could stand the strain of 
steaming. The other, Admiral Hipper’s flagship, the iMtsow, 
about which the Commander-in-Cluef was specially concerned, 
was in a far worse case. When the Admiralty informed 
Admiral Jellieoe of her position she was nearly a hundred 
miles W.N.W. of Horn Reefs, and so heavily down by the 
bows that she could scarcely make any headway. The end 
indeed was very near. Deeper and deeper sank her bows till 

^ The Admiralty meaeage -was passed to the Lion hy the N&o Zealand 
at 3.S4 The time of oiigm of Admiral Beatty’s request to the Commander- 
in-Chief is given as 3.60, the time of despatch beuig 4.4. 

® Scheer, High Seas Fleet, pp. 168-4. In the report of the airship L 11 
she states that she Tras one of five airships which had gone op about 
midnisrht “ to cover the Sank of the High Seas Forces.” 
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her propellers were out of water, and about 2.0 it was decided 
to abandon her. Four destroyers that were accompanying her 
took off the survivors of her crew, and then one of them sank 
her with a torpedo. 

It was not till 3.30 that news of her fate reached Admiral 
Scheer, and then, he says, “ I had no difficulty in drawing my 
own conclusions. As the enemy did not come down from the 
north, even with light forces, it was evident he was retiring.” i 
This statement can only be accepted as a pardonable gloss on 
the trutli to soften for the public benefit the undesirable 
admission that he withdrew the fleet in the face of the enemy. 
What actually happened he tells elsewhere with sufficient 
candour. At 2,0 the most northerly of the airship patrol 
reported that she had sighted a flotilla of enemy destroyers 
and half a dozen submarines fifty miles west of Bovbjerg, 
which is sixty miles north of Horn Reefs. They fired on her 
and she replied with bombs, but as our nearest destroyer was 
thirty miles to the southward it would look as though she 
had attacked the German flotilla which our destroyers had 
forced to make for their base by way of the Skagerrak. So 
thick was the low-lyine mist over the sea that the mistake 
was pardonable, but she soon made another. Carrying on 
her reconnaissance to the northward as high as the Skagerrak 
she reported having sighted in the Jammersbucht a group of 
twelve large battleships and numerous cruisers proceeding 
south at high speed, but heavy cloud prevented her keeping 
touch with them.* Possibly tto phantom fleet was a convoy : 
it was certainly no part of the British forces, but the news 
went forward and must have reached Admiral Scheer soon 
after he stopped off the Horn Reefs. About the same time 
he received more accurate information from another airship, 
L 11. At 8.0 she had seen clouds of smoke about half-way 
between Horn Reefs and Terschelling, and ten minutes later 
she reported what in the mist she took to be twelve large 
warships with numerous light craft steering N.N.E. at full 
speed, but as they fired on her she was forced to make away to 
the eastward. This was the battle cruiser fleet making to close 
the Commander-in-Chief,® but on receiving the report Admiral 
Scheer seems to have drawn an entirely wrong inference. 
He concluded that what the L 11 had seen could only be a 
new force ” which had just come up from the channel on 

^ Soheer, High Staa Fleet, p. 164. 

The Janunersbuoht is a bay on the novth-west coast of Denmark. 

» Admiral Beatty was actually steeling N.N.E. at this time, Lll 
reports fue was opened on her at 3.16, whioli accords with the reports of 
our battle ornisBrs, 
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hearing news of the battle to try to join up with the Grand 
Fleet aiid advance against us.” In view of the fact tiiat L 24 
had reported twelve large battleships as fai’ north as tlie 
Jamincrsbucht, the aijpreeiation was natural, but seeing that 
the northern force was said to be coming south at high speed, 
the advance of a new force from the soutinvai’d is not to be 
reconciled with his alleged theory that his adversary was 
retiring. The action he took alone contradicts his assertion. 
While lying off Horn Reefs he seems to have called for the 
state of his ships. “ The reports,” he says, “ received from 
the battle cruisers showed that the 1st Scouting Group could 
no longer fight a serious action. The ships in the van of the 
3rd Squadron (i.e., the “ Konig ” class Dreadnoughts) must 
also have lost in fighting value. Of the fast light cruisers only 
the Frankfurt, Pillau and Regensburg were at my disposal. 
Owing to the bad visibility, further scouting by airships could 
not be counted on. It was, therefore, impossible to tr3'^ to 
force a regular action on the enemy reported south. The 
consequences of such an encounter would nave been a matter 
of chance. I therefore abandoned any further operations and 
gave the order to return to base.” ^ 

This can be taken as a reasonably frank statement of his 
reasons for leaving the field to the enemy, but further detail 
is available. At 8.24 — ^that is, within a few minutes of 
receiving from L 11 the report of the enemy to the south — 
he ordered his remaining battle cruisers to go in. A quarter 
of an hovur later L 11, circling to the eastwards, reported “ six 
large battleships with lighter forces on a northerly course.” 
This was the rear of our battle fleet, and immediately after 
sighting them the airship saw them make the westward turn 
by divisions toward the sound of Admiral Beatty’s guns that 
were still firing on her. It was at some little time before this 
report reached Admiral Scheer that he ordered the fleet to 
re-form preparatory to going in.® While the order was being 
executed L 11 was keeping touch with the last seen squadron 
as being nearer to the High Seas Fleet than the first one, 
but she soon saw another nearer still. It was Admiral 
Burney’s division making to the westward in conformity with 
the Commander-in-Cliief’s movement. The Faullcmr was 
just joining it with the Obedient and Marvel, and the airsMp 
reported three battle cruisers and four smaller craft bearing 
N.E. between her and the German fleet. This was at 8.50, 

^ Jutland Despatches, p. 608. 

^ At .3..S8 bo made the oignal for the fleet to rc-form, 2nd Scouting Group 
astern; 4th Scouth^ Group ahead; destrevers to distribute for submarine 
screen; 2ud Battle Squadron to lead in. The airship signal was timed 3.40. 
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and at 8.64 Admiral Scheer made the general signal “ Course 
S.E. Proceed in east of Amrum bank.” 

Owing to the impossibility of knowing to a minute or 
two when the airship reports reached Admiral Scheer, we 
cannot follow with absolute certainty their relation to his final 
movements. But the general inference from the admitted 
facts is clear enough. Admiral Scheer on reaching Horn 
Reefs had decided that his fleet had suffered too severely in 
the previous day’s fighting to be fit for a general action. Either 
when he decided to withdraw or just afterwards he must have 
known that at least three strong groups of British ships were 
near by to the westward and moving in a manner which 
could only suggest they were concentrating with a view, as 
he said, “ of advancing upon him.” There was no indication 
whatever that they were retiring, and his own position was 
impossible. He had no light cruisers with which to form a 
screen ; in the mists that shrouded the sea he could not trust 
the airships, and he was consequently liable to be suddenly 
surprised by a greatly superior force. In such circumstances 
he could not afford to risk being brought to action, and 
the only safe course was to remove his fleet from the board. 
This he decided to do, taking his sheaves with him; they 
were enough for honour ; and who shall blame his judgment, 
though it involved declinii^ an action with a fleet obviously 
bent on fighting and leaving an undefeated enemy in pos- 
session of the field? That after being surprised by the 
concentrated Grand Fleet he had so cleverly drawn his head 
out of the noose, and with so much success to his credit, was 
enough to enrol his name high upon the list of fleet leaders. 

But bold and skilful as he had been, he was still far from 
safe. Directly ahead of liim as he made for the security of the 
Anorura channel were our three submarines, and beyond them 
the new minefield which had been laid an hom or two earlier 
by Commander Curtis in the Abdiel. The submarines 
E 55, E 26 and D 1 had just taken up the stations assigned 
to them under the plan of May 28, which had been cancelled 
when the sortie of the Germans rendered it luinecessary. 
Their position was equally good for the present situation. 
But unfortunately their instructions under the cancelled plan 
were to lie on the bottom till June 2. With these orders 
they had put to sea from Harwich on May 30, unaware of 
the sudden change in the situation. For all they knew their 
old orders stood, and the consequence was that they lay 
quietly on the bottom while the retiring German fleet passed 
over them, all unconscious of the peril they had so strangely 
escaped. Still they were not out of the wood. Between 
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them and safety they had yet to pass the AhdieVs minefields, 
and to pass tliem without disaster could only be a miracle, 
seeing witlx wliat precision and ingenuity the new field had 
been laid. From a position fifteen miles S.W. of the Vyl 
lightship Commander Curtis had run a line of forty mines 
spaced at ten to the mile zigzagging on a mean course S. 9 E. 
Then turning S.34 W., he ran out another forty in the same 
way. By 2.4 the thing was done and he was speeding away 
north at thirty knots. So far as he could tell he had not 
been observed. True the lights of three fishing vessels had 
been seen, but it was so dark, with drizzling rain, and an 
overcast sky, that he felt sure they had not seen his ship 
and still less what she was doing. Besides this field 
there was the one he had also laid on May 4, or so much of 
it as had not been swept up in the interval, and between 
the two the fairway was only twelve miles wide. 

Though there was no reason to believe that Admiral Scheer 
had any definite knowledge of the trap that had been laid 
for him he was naturally taking ordinary precautions. The 
4th Scouting Group was disposed ahead, while all the des- 
troyers present formed an anti-submarine screen. Care alone 
would scarcely have saved him from severe loss, but the 
good fortime which his bold push had earned him was not 
yet exhausted. As Admiral Scheer came down from the 
north-westward he passed between the Ughtship and the new 
minefield. But not unscathed. At 5.80 there was a loud 
explosion in the van of the 1st Battle Squadron and the 
Ostfnesland was seen to be in trouble. She had in fact fouled 
one of the mines which the Abdiel had laid on May 4, but the 
cause at first w'as not clear. No minefield was Imown to 
exist in the vicinity. An impression that it was a more 
dreaded form of underwater attack seems to have spread 
through the fleet and upset its equilibrium. “ Several sub- 
marine attacks on our main fleet as it returned,” says Admiral 
Scheer, “ failed entirely,” but we know that these attacks 
were but the outcome of overwrought imagination. As the 
explosion died away he signalled “ Keep on,” and in spite 
of the damage she had received the Ostfrieslandvras able to obey 
the order. No other casualty is recorded, though our sub- 
marines report having heard up to 5.30 eleven explosions 
of varying intensity. There is no reason, however, for 
believing they were caused by mines. The explanation is 
probably due to an alarm not far removed from panic which 
the mishap to the Ostfriesland appears to have spread through 
the overwrought fleet. Amongst the survivors from some of 
our lost ships, who had been rescued by German destroyers 
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the previous afternoon, was an officer who reports that 
the ship in which he was a prisoner of war began firing 
wildly at phantom submarines, and we know that the 
Stettin about this time signalled that she was being fired 
on by one of her own battle squadrons. Dy 6.30, how* 
ever, the whole of the surviving German capital ships 
were well out of reach, except possibly the Konig, which had 
taken in so much water that she had to wait three hours for 
the tide off Amrum bank before she could pass the channel, 
and the Seydlitz, which was approaching it in a precarious 
condition.^ 

During all this time Admiral Jellicoe was scouring the 
seas off Horn Reefs in search of crippled enemy ships making 
for the base. It was now his only hope, but some hope there 
was, since he loiew the LiUzow at least had been left far behind. 
At 4.80, as WG have seen, he had formed cruising order for 
the double purpose of reducing risk from submarine attack 
and of searcliing on a wider front. The evolution was not 
yet complete when Captain Scott, of the Dublin, who 
had lost company with Commodore Goodenough’s squadron 
during the night and was then steering north, reported an 
enemy cruiser in sight with two destroyers. The position 
she gave was about lifteen miles to the eastward of the Jrm 
Duke, but it was only approximate, for her navigator had been 
killed and her charts damaged, and she must have been much 
nearer than she knew to Horn Reefs. For what she saw 
admits of only one explanation. Shortly after news reached 
the German fleet that the Luizovo had been sunk and that 
the four attendant destroyers were coming on crowded with 
her crew, a signal was received to say that one of them had 
had her engines disabled and was in tow. Commodore 
Heinrich, second leader of flotillas, immediately turned 
back in the Regensburg to their assistance, “ regardless,” as 
Admiral Scheer says, “as to whether he might meet with 
superior English forces,” a comment which scarcely har- 
monised with his expressed conviction that his adversary 
had retired. The destroyers, moreover, reported that they 
had twice encountered enemy cruisers and destroyers, but 
that on each occasion they attacked and successfully made 
their way into the Bight. It was in the second encounter 
the injured destroyer G 40 is said to have been disabled, and 
it must have been the Champion and the destroyers that 
were with her that did the mischief. At 8.80, with the 
Obdurate, Moresby, Marksman, and Maenad she was heading 

^ TMity-flix hours la,lor tho Seydlitz crawled into the Jade and beached 
herseU at the en.tronoi'' 
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N.N.W. when she caught sight of four enemy destroyers on 
the opposite course and engaged them. They certainly did 
not attack, but, hurrying on, were quickly lost in the haze, 
and the Champion held on her course. When the Dublin 
caught her glimpse of the Regensburg she had already joined 
the crowded destroyers and was steaming fast to the south- 
ward, but by this time the mist had grown so thick that, even 
as Captain Scott was turning to shadow her, she completely 
disappeared and nothing more W’as heard of her. 

The Dublin report did not affect the Commander-in-Chief’s 
movements. He held on north on the look-out for the crippled 
enemy ships, but Admiral Beatty, who had not parted with his 
destroyers, had also received her signal, and at 5.15, when he 
came into visual touch with the Iron Duke, he proposed 
making a sweep southward and eastward in search of the 
ship the Dublin had located, believing it must be the Liitzow. 
This he did, turning at 5.40 to the south-east and keeping 
that course for half an hour, when, having sighted nothing, 
he altered to south. At 6.0 Admiral Jellicoe made a cast to 
the south-eastward, and shortly afterwards was informed by 
the Admiralty that a damaged light cruiser which had been 
reported to him at 4.80 was still afloat without her crew in a 
position which was on his new course. But he sighted 
nothing. 

About 7.0 a.m. Admiral Beatty sent a message to say that 
if he sighted nothing by 7.30 he proposed malting a sweep north- 
east. The Commander-in-Chief’s reply was to imorm him of the 
AbdieVs minefield, and then that he would sweep to the north- 
ward, while Admiral Beatty was to keep to the eastward of him. 
Accordingly at 7.16 Admiral Jellicoe turned north, the 5th 
Battle Squadron, W'hich formed the starboard column of the 
fleet, being then about thirty miles west-north-west of the 
Horn Reefs light-vessel. A quarter of an hour later Admiral 
Beatty swung round to N.N.E. Possibly owing to an error 
in his reckoning he did not hold this course long enough 
to carry out the Commander-in-Chief’s instructions, but at 
8.0 turned up north in the wake of the Iron Duke, some 
thirty miles astern. 

Scattered far and wide over the waters which the British 
fleet was thus quartering were the debris of the action. The 
battle fleet on its northerly course was soon in the region 
in which the Germans had stolen away astern. It was 
the scene of the thickest of the destroyer fighting, and on 
all sides foul patches of oil, life-buoys and floating bodies, 
both friend and foe, told how deadly it had been. Further 
afield damaged ships that had survived were struggling for 
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life in the solitude of the grey shroud that wrapped the rising 
sea. The Spanowhawlc, after the Contest had cut off her 
stern, was able to creep slowly to the westward. In this 
helpless condition about 2.0 her crew saw a large ship appear- 
ing slowly out of the mist, and she was soon made out to be 
a three-funnelled German cruiser. For ten minutes they 
watched her waiting in breathless suspense for their end, 
when as by a miracle she was seen to settle down and 
disappear. 

What it was they saw cannot be determined with certainty. 
The circumstances correspond with the end of the Rostock. 
She had been disabled by one of our destroyers’ torpedoes, and 
though she was in a sinking condition her captain was still 
clinging to her, but according to German reports it was not 
till some hours later, and far to the southAvard of the Sparrow- 
hawk that she went down. The Elbing, the other light 
cruiser which sank during the morning, was nearer, and might 
have been in sight. Admiral Schcer reports that after her 
collision with the Posen she was abandoned and sunk 
about the time of the Sparrowhawk’s alarm. Whatever it 
was she saw, the helpless destroyer was alone again for about 
an hour, when she saw what appeared to be a submarine. 
The only remaining gun was manned, but the object proved to 
be a life-saving raft carrying the survivors of the Tipperary. 
After over an hour’s effort they managed to get alongside and 
she took them off, and scarcely had she done so when she was 
gladdened by the sight of the Dublin and Marksman coming 
up out of the mist. The Marksman did all that was possible 
to take her in tow stern first, but hours of work proved all 
in vain, and at 8.4$ Admii'al Burney, with whose division 
they had come in touch, ordered her to be sunk by gunfire. 

One of the other stricken destroyers, the Acosta, was still 
afloat and struggling on witli the last of her oil when she was 
picked up and taken in tow by the Nonsuch of the 12th 
Flotilla.^ Amidst the wreckage of the Ardent the Marksman 
rescued her captain, Lieutenant-Commander Marsden, while 
the Obdurate picked up two of his men, one of whom subse- 
quently succumbed. ’They bad all been five hours in the ivater. 
Near by, about 5.0, the Maenad saved from a raft ten of 
the Fortune's crew. The Porpoise, escorted by the Garland, 
made her way eventually into the Tyne, and so did the 
Spitfire — without assistance. 

As for the capital ships, all were in station except the 6th 

I The Nonstush towod tha Acosta till the eveninc of June 1, when a 
trawler unit and tugs were sent to their assistance. They were brought in 
to Aberdeen about 0.0 p.m. on the 2nd> 
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Division and the damaged Marlborough and Warspite.^ The 
former, with the Fearless in company, was making her way 
at moderate speed for the Tyne, steering at first a south- 
westerly course to clear the intervening minefield laid by the 
Germans iji 1916. Owing to her inability to maintain a 
sufficient speed there was considerable anxiety that she might 
fall to the enemy’s submarines, and Admiral Jellicoe had 
called upon Commodore Tyrwhitt to send a division of des- 
troyers to screen her. But the Harwich Force was still far 
to the southward, and long before touch with the Marlborough 
could be obtained the Germans had located her. About 10.0 
she had sight of two enemy submarines, which dived ; course 
was altered away from them, and it was not till three-quarters 
of an hour later that she was attacked. The torpedo came 
from astern, passed harmlessly to port, and she went on her 
way. For three hours longer her peril continued. The 
Harwich destroyers, which had been told off to her rescue, 
failed to find her, but by 2.0 p.m. she had sighted Com- 
modore Ts^rwhitt. He at once detached another division to 
escort her; the first one joined shortly afterwards, and she 
was thus able to proceed with little to fear from further 
submarine attack, and arrived in the Humber at 8.0 a.m. on 
June 2. 

The Warspile's adventures were much the same, but her 
danger was greater. After reporting her speed reduced to 
sixteen knots at the opening of the battle fleet action she had 
been ordered to make her way to Rosyth, and straight in her 
path was part of the orimnal submarine trap, for in con- 
sequence of the battle the “ U ” boats which had been stationed 
off our bases had been ordered to stay out another day. 
Fortunately by dint of strenuous exertions in shoring bulkheads 
and the like Captain E. M. Phillpotts in the morning had been 
able to get a speed of nineteen knots, and was zigzagging when 
at 9.8S two torpedoes passed him close on either side, but no 
submarine could be seen. At the risk of his bulkheads he 
then increased to twenty-two knots and signalled to Rosyth 
his danger. Escort was at once despatched to meet him, and 
in a couple of hours two destroyers appeared on the horizon, 
but at the same time a submarine was sighted very close. 
Captain Phillpotts put his helm over to ram her at full speed, 
and only missed by a few yards. The submarine was unable 
to attack, and by 8.15 p.m, he was safe in Rosyth. 

As for the Warrior, which had been saved from the immedi- 
ate fate of the rest of Admiral Arbuthnot’s squadron, she had 
tried with engine rooms flooded to make her way to Cromarty. 

^ The 6th Division re-joined in the evening of Juno 1. 
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Rut her engines would hardly revolve, and having i'allen in with 
the seaplane carrier Engadine, Captain V. B. Molleno ordered 
her to take him in tow. Together for about a hundred miles 
they struggled on till by 7.0 a.m. it was clear the Warrior’s 
bulkheads were giving way, and tliat she could not float more 
than a few hours. While, therefore, it was still possible. 
Captain Molteno ordered her to be abandoned. Very skilfully 
Lieutenant-Commander C. O. Robinson brought the Engadine 
alongside and took on board the whole of the Warrior’s com- 
pany. Then in mid-sea some ICO miles to the eastward of 
Aberdeen, mth the seas wasliing over her deck, she was left, 
and nothing more was ever seen of hcr.^ 

By about 8.50 the danger of the main fleet from attack 
by the submarines which the Germans were hurrying out 
had passed. Most of the battle fleet destroyers which were 
not disabled or obliged to make for port for lack of fuel 
had rejoined, and the Commander-iu-CMef turned S.S.W., 
while Admiral Beatty kept on to the northward. As the 
battle fleet worked back more drifting wreckage was en- 
countered, life-buoys of the Black Prince and much else the 
sea had claimed during the night. This course he held for 
an hour, till the battle cruisers were in touch, and then at 10.0 
turned again north by west. In an hour’s time he was once 
more amongst the wreckage which marked the trail on which 
Admiral Scheer had stolen away. It was now eight hours 
since the German fleet reached Horn Reefs, and during that 
time Admiral Jellicoe’s sliips had been sweeping in an area 
sixty miles long by fifty broad, which to the south was close 
up to the minefield danger area and to the east was twenty- 
five miles from the Horn Reefs light-vessel. In all that time, 
with the exception of the momentary glimpse of the Regens- 
burg, no sign of the High Seas Fleet had been seen nor had 
any crippled ship been encountered. Admiral Jellicoe now 
therefore made up his mind that further search was useless, 
and at 10.44 he so informed the Admiralty. “ The Harwich 
Force,” he signalled, “ not reqmred except for destroyers to 
screen Marlborough. Am ascertaining no disabled ships arc 
left and am returning to base. "Whole area swept for disabled 
enemy cruisers without result.” That was the end, and just 
after 11.0 he turned N.W. direct for Scapa, while Admiral 
Beatty, still apparently unwilling to admit the disheartening 
truth, diverged N.N.E. 

^ The Bn^aAinc with the survivorB from the Warrior arrived at Rosyth 
at 1.35 a.m. on June 2. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE SHIPS OF THE GRAND FLEET BEFORE 
SAILING ON TUESDAY. MAY 30. 1016, WITH THE NAMES OF 
FLAG AND COMMANDING OFFICERS 


O’ho Hca-f'oing shipu of the Grand Fleet were distributed between the 
thtee northern baacu as follows : — 


AT SOAPA FLOW 


Iron Duke, Captain F. C. Dieycr, C.B. (Fleet Flagship). Flying the flag 
of Arliuiral Sir John R. Jelliooe, G.O.B., K.C.F.O., Ooinmaudor-in- 
Chiof; Vioo-AdmiraJ Sir Charles E. Madden, K.C.B., C.V.O., Chief-of- 
Staff. 


Attaohod uhips 


■ Dcatroyor : Oak, Liont.-Comm, D. Favioll, M.V.O. 

Flotilla Leader : Ahdid,'- Commander B. Curtis. 

Light Crnisor: Active, (laptain P. Withers. 

Seaplane Carrier : Oampania,^ Captain 0. Scliwaun. 

Kite Balloon Ship: Maidaus,^ Commander C. W. N. 
, MoCvdlooh. 


First Battle Squadbon 

MarJborongh, Captain G. P. Eoss. Hying the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir Cecil 
Burney, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Seoond-in-Command of the Grand Fleet; 
Caxitaiu E. P. F. G. Grant, Ghief-of-Staff. 

Iteemuje, Captain E. B. ICiddlo, 
ilemdes. Captain L. Clinton-Bakor. 

AgincouH, Captain H. M. Doughty. 

Colomis, Captain A. D. P..B. Pound. Flying the flag of Rear-Admiral 
E. F. A. Gaunt, O.M.G. 

VoUingwood, Captain J. 0. Ley. 

Nepiiihe, Captain V. H, G. Bernard. 

8t. Vincent, Captain W. W. Fisher, M.V.O. 

Royed Sovereign,^ Captain A. T. Hunt, O.S.I. 

Light Cruiser : Bellma, Captain A, B. S. Dutton. 


1 Fitted as a minelayer. 

* Unable to raise steam in limo to sail with tho Fleet, left Soapa at 1.30 
a.m. ; ordered baok with defects at 4.30 a.m., May 31. 

’ Remained in harbour. 

4«*I 
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FonBTH Battle Squaduon 


Benhow, Captain H. W. Pavkoi’. Flying the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir Doveton 
Sturdoe, Bt., K.C.B., C.V.O., C.M.G. 

BeUerophon, Captain B. F. Bruon. 

2’nmcrairp., Captain E. V. Underhill. 

Vangnari, Captain J. D. Dick. 

Royal Oak, Captain C. Maclachlan. 

Buperb, Captain E. Hydo-Parker. Flying the flag of Rear-Admiral A. L. 
Duff, C.B. 

Canada, Captain W. 0. M. Nicholson. 

Emperor of India, ^ Captain 0. W. Bi. Boyds. (Second Flagship of the 
Squadron.) 

Light Cruiser : Blanche, Captain J. M. Casement. 


Thibd Battle Greiser Sqeadiwh 

Invincihlr, Captain A. L. Cay. Flying tho flag of Boar-Admiral The Hon. 

H. L. A. Hood, O.B., M.V.O., I).S.O. 
lnd,nmildbte. Captain F. W. Kennedy. 

InlUxihU, Captain E. H. F. Heaton-Ellia, M.V.O. 

i Light Oruiaera : Chester,^ Captain B. N. Lawaon. 

I Canlerbnry, Caiitain P. M. R. Boyds. 


Temporarily 
attached ships 


Seconb CauiSBB Squaduok.® 

Mindav/i', Captain A. C. 8. H. D'Aoth. Flyuig the flag of 
Rear-Admiral H. L. Heath, M.V.O. 

Hampshire, Captain H. J. Savill. 

Cochrane, Captain E. La T. Leatham. 

Shannon, Captain J. 8. Dumaresq, M.V.O. 

Achilles,^ Captain F. M. Leake. 

Donegal,'^ Captain W. H. D’Oyly. 


Fourth Light Cbuibbr Sijuadbon 

Calliope, Commodore C. E. Le Mesurier. 

Constance, Captain C. S. Townsend. 

Comus, Captain A. C. Hotham. 

Caroline, Captain H. R. Crooke. 

Royalist, Captain The Hon. H. Moado, B.S.O. 


Flotilla Loaders 


Fourth Flotilla 

Tipperary, Captain C. J. Wintour (Captain D. IV). 
_ Broke, Commander W. L. Allen. 

Destroyers : 

Achates, Commander R. B. 0. Hutchinson, D.S.O. 

Porpoise, Commander H. D. Colville. 

Spitfire, Lieut. -Comm. 0. W. E. Tielawny, 

Unity, Lieut.-Comm. A. M. Leoky. 


I In dockyard hands. 

° Belonging to the Third Light Omiser Squadron. 

* Organised on May 30 out of the ships of the old Second and Seventh 
Cruiser Squadrons. 

* On detached service. 
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GarUini, Lieut.-Comm, I?. S. Goff. 
Anibuseniie, Liout.-Comm. G. A. Coles. 
Ardent, Liout.-Comm. A. Marsdcn. 
Fortum, Lieut.-Comm. F. G. Tony. 
Sparrowhawk, Lieut.-Comm. S. Hopkins. 
Canted, Liont.-Comra. E. G. H. Master. 
Shark, Coraraandor L. W. Jones. 

A casta, Lieut.-Comm. J. 0. Barron. 
Christopher, Lieut. -Comm. E. M. Kerr. 
Old, Commander R. G. Hamond. 

Hardy, Commander R. A. A. Plowden. 
Midge, Liout.-Comm. J. R. 0. Cavendish. 
Ophelia,^ Commander L. 0. E. Crabbe. 
Cockatrice.^ 

Paragon,^ 

Victor.^ 


P.uiT OP Eletonth Flotilla 

Light Cruiser ; Castor, Commodore J. R. P. Hnwksley, M.V.O. (Commodore 
F., Captain D. XI). 

Destroyers : 

Marne, Lient.-Oomm. 6. B. Hartford. 

Manners, Lieut.-Comm. G. C. Uarnaon. 

Miehad, Lieut.-Comm. C. L. Bate, 
ifons, Liout.-Comm. R. Makin. 


Twblpth Flotilla 


Flotilla Leaders 

Destroyers s 
Obedient, Commander G. W. MoO. Campbell. 

Maesiad, Commander J. P. Champion. 

Opal, Commander 0. G. 0. Sumner. 

Mary Rose, Lieut.-Comm. E. A. Homan. 

Marvel, Lieut.-Comm. R. W. Grubb. 

Menace, Liout.-Comm. C. A. Poignond. 

Nessus, Liout.-Comm. E. Q. Garter. 

Narwhal, Lieut.-Comm. H. V. Hudson. 

Mindful, Lieut.-Comm. J. J. 0. Ridloy. 

Onslaught, Lleut.-Comm. A. G. Onslow, D.S.C. 
Munster, Liout.-Comm, S. F, Rusaoll. 

Nonsuch, Lieut.-Comm. H. I. N. Lyon. 

Noble, Lieut.-Comm, H. P, Boxer. 

Mischief, Liout.-Comm. The Hon. C. A. Ward, M.V.O. 
Napier.^ 

Mameluke.^ 


J Faulknor, Captain A. J. B. Stirling (Captain D. XII). 
\ Marksman, Commander N. A. Sulivan. 


^ Temporarily attached. ‘ In doohyoid hands, 

^ Remained in harbour. 
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AT INVEUGORDON 

Second Battde Sqdadkon 

King George, V, Captain T’. L. Field. Flying tlio 11a, g of Vice-Admiral Kir 
Martyn Jorram, K.C.ll. 

Aj(u, f'axjlain O. II. Hail'd. 

denlimon. Captain M. Culiue-Kcymout, M.V.O. 

Mrin, Captain The Hon. V. A. s'tanloy, M.V.O., A.D.O. 

Orion, Captain O. Haoltliousu, 0.1). Flying tho flag of Roar-Admirnl A. C. 
Ijnvcson, O.’B. 

Monnreh, Captain G, H. Borrott. 

Oonqiieror, Captain H. If. D. Tothill. 

'J'fiuiukrer, Captain J. A. [‘’orguaaoii. 

Light Cruiser : lioadicca, Captain L. (!. S. Woollcoiuho, M.V.O. 


Ficst CnniHKn Scjuaduon 

Defence, Captain S. V. Ellin. Flying tho flag of Uoar-Admiral Sir Robert 
Arbuthnot, Bt., M.V.O. 

(Krtrrior, Captain V. iJ. Moltono. 

Duke of Edinburgh, Captain H. Hlfiokett. 

Black Prince, Captain T. F. Bonham. 


Paht on Eusventii FLO'rri,i,A 

Flotilla Leader : KempeiifeM, Commander H. E. Sulivaiu 
Destroyers : 

Ossortt, Commander H, V. Dundus. 

Jfysiio, Commander C. F. Allanp. 

Morning Star, Lioiit.-Comm. H. U. Flotohor. 

Magic, Licut.-Comm. G. C. Wyntor. 

Mowusey, licut.-Gomm. R. V. Eyro. 

Mandate, Lieut.-Comm. B. MoC. W. Lawrio. 

Minion, Lieut.-Comm. H. 0. Rawlings. 

Martial, Liout.-Comm. .T. Harrison. 

Milbroo/c, Liout. 0. G. Naylor. 

Moon,^ Commander (acting) W. D. Irvin, 

Marmion.^ 

Musketeer. 


AT EOSYTH 

Lion, Captain A. E. M. Chatfield, C.V.O. (Battle Cruiser Hoot Flagship). 
Hying the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir David Beatty, K.C.B., M.V.O., 
D.iS.0. Captain R. W. Bentinok, Ohief-of-StafC. 


^ On patrol ; joined her flotilla about 2.0 p.m., May 31. 
^ In dockyard hands. 
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FllTn JjATTr^K fjQUADnON 

Bnrhum, CapLain A. W. liraig. nyiiig the Hag fif T’oar-Ailmiial H. Evan> 
Thomas. M.V.(X 

Valiant, Captain M. WoollooraU'. 

Wnrapile, Captain E. M. Phillpotts. 

Mtdnya, Captain The Hon. A. D. E. fl. Boyle. C.B.. M.V.O. 

Queen Elitahcih,^ Captain G. P. W. Hoi)e, C.B., A.B.C. 


Eiest BArn-E Chuiser HtjuADnoN 

Princess Poyak Captain W. H. Cownn, M.V.O., D.ti.O. Flying the flag of 
Rear-Admiral 0. do B. Brock, C.B. 

Queen Mary, Captain C. I. Prowse. 

Tiger, Captain H. B. Polly, M.V.O. 


Second Batite CnDisEn Squadron 

New Zealand, Captain J. E. E. Green. FlyinK the flag of Rear-Admiral 
W. C. Fakenham, C.B., M.V.O. 

Indefatigable. Captain C. E. Soworby. 

Australia,^ Captain S. H. Radolilie. 


First Lioht Cbdiser Squadron 

Qalatea, Commodore E. S. Aloxandor-Sinclair, M.V.O. 
Phaeton, Captain J. E. Cameron, M.V.O. 

InronalanC, Captain B. S. Thesiger, C.M.G. 

Cordelia, Captain T. P, H. Beamish. 


Second Light Cruiser Squadron 

Southampton, Commodore W. E. Goodonough, M.V.O., A.D.C. 
Birmingham, Captain A. A. M. Dufl. 

Nottingham, Captain 0. B. Millar. 

Dublin, Captain A. 0. Scott. 


Third Light Cruiser Squadron 

Falmouth, Captain J. D. Edwards. Flying tho flag of Rear-Admiral T. D. W. 
Napier, M.V.O. 

Yarmouth, Captain T. D. Pratt. 

Birhenhead,, Captain B. Iloeycs, 

Oloucester, Captain W. F. Blunt, D.S.O. 

Part op Fir.st Flotilla 

Light Cruiser : Fearless, Captain 0. D. Roper (Captain D. I). 

Destroyers : 

Acheron, Commander C. G. Ramsey. 

Arid, LieuK-Comm, A. 6. Tipiiet. 


^ In dockyard hands. 
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Attar, h, Llout.-Comm. C. H. N. James. 
Hydra, Lieut. P. Cr. Qloasop. 

Badger, CommandBi' 0. A. Promaiitle. 
Qoehmnk, Commander B. P. Moir. 
De.fmder, Liout.-Oomm. L. K. Palmer. 
Lizard, Liout.-Oomm. E. Brooke. 
Lapwing, Licut.-Comm. A. H. Oye. 
Botha A 
Jaehal.^ 

Archer,^ 

Tigress A 


TinaTBBNsn Plotitj.'V 

Light Cruiser ! Champion, Captain J. U. Pario (Captain D. XITIJ. 
Boetroyors : 

Nestor, Commander The Hon. E. B. S. Bingham. 

Nomad, Lieut.-Comm. P. Wludieid. 

Narborovgh, Lieut.-Comm. G. Covlett. 

Obdurate, lieut.-Comm. C. H. H. Sams. 

Petard, Liout.-Oomm. E. 0. 0. Thomson. 

Pelican, Liout.-Oomm. K.. A. Beattie. 

Nerissa, Liout.-Oomm. M. 0. B. Legge. 

Onslow, Lieut.-Comm. J. C. Tovoy. 

Moresby, Lieut.-Comm. B. V. Alison. 

Nicator, Lieut. J. E. A. Mooatta 
Negto.^ 

NereusA 

Paladin,^ 

Penn.^ 

PigeernA 

Nepean.^ 


Part or Ninth Plotiula 

Dcstroyors : 

Lydiuri, Commander M. L. Goldsmith. 

Liberty, Lieut. -Comm. P. W. fi. King. 

Landrail, Lieut.-Comm. F. E. H. G. Hohart. 
Lmrel, Lieut. H. D, 0. Stanistroot. 


Part or Tehtji Pi,OTir.i.A 

Destroyers : 

Mom-som, Commander J. 0. Hodgson. 

Morris, Idcut.'Oomm. E. S. Graham. 

Turbulent., Lieut.-Comm. D. Stuart. 

T^magant, .Lieut.-Comm. 0. P. Blalce. 


Seaplane Carrier 

Bngadine, lieuL-Comm. C. G. Kobinson. 


1 In dockyard hands. 


* Remained in harboui’. 
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APPENDIX B 


ORGANISATION OS' THE GRAND FLEET AS IT SAILED 
ON MAY 30. 1916 


BATTLE FLEET 


Iron Duke (Fleet FlagsMp). 


Organliatian No. a. 


1st Division. 


i’eoond BatUa Squadron. 
King George 1’. 
Ajax. 

Omturion. 

Erin. 

Orion. 

Monarch. 

Conqmrcfr. 

L Thunderer. 


}' 

} 


L'onrth Battle Squadron. 


OrganUation No. S. 


Ist Division. 


3nd Division. 


2nd Division. 


' Iron Duke. -i 


Royal Oak. 1 

Superb. J 

3rd Division. 

Canada. J 


Benbou>. \ 


Sellerophan. 1 

TewieMwVe. j 

4tU Division. 

' Vanguard. J 


First Battle Squadron. 



3rd Division. \ 


Attached LightCraisers 


{ 


Marlborough. 

Revenge, 

UerauUa. 

Agiwourt: 

Colotsaa. 

Oollingwood. 

Neptune. 

St. Vincait. 

Boadicea. 

Blanche. 

Bellona. 

Active. 


} 

} 

Attached 


0th Division. 

6th Division. 

Oak (Destroyer). 
AMiel (Mindayer), 


Battle Oatiisebs 

Battle Cruiser SQAadron. 

Invincihh, 

Inflex^ie. 

Irmoviitahle, 
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l'’irsl. CvnlKcr Siqniulitin. 

Dofaici:. 

Warrior. 

Duke of Kdinhurgh. 
Ulach Privce. 


CruitiCL ‘•’qiia'lroii. 

Miniilaiir. 

Hampshire. 

C'orhrane. 

Shamwn. 


LioriT CuvTREita 


Ponrlli Light CrubuT Hqiiudmii. 


Oallicrpe. Caroline. 
Oanistanrc. lioyiUim.. 
Cotnits. 

Light Cruiser ; Canlerbury. 


DusTRoyEn Flotillas 


Twelfth I’lotilla. 

Faulknor. 

Marksman. 

OhedietU. 

Maenad. 

Opal. 

Mary Hose. 
Marvel. 

M enure. 

Nesmts. 

Narwhal. 

Mindfal. 

Onslaught. 

Mimeter. 

Nonsuch. 

Noble. 

Mischief. 


Eleventh Flotilla. 
Castor. 
KempenfeV. 
Ossnry. 
Mystic. 

Moon. 

Morning Star. 

Magic. 

Motinsey. 

Mandate. 

Marne. 

Minion. 

Manners. 

Michael. 

Mans. 

Martial. 

Milbrook. 


Fonrlli Flotilla. 
Tipperary. 
Broke. 
.\chales. 
Porpoise. 
Bjntfire.. 
Unity, 
(tarland. 
Ambuscade. 
Arde/ut. 
t'rrrlwne. 
Spnrrov’hmvk. 
Oonlesl. 
Shark. 

Ophelia. 

Christopher. 

Owl. 

Hardy. 

Midge. 


BATTIK CRUISER FLEET 


Battm CRUiBBna 


Zion (Fleet Flagship). 


Fiiat EatUs Oralner 
Squadron. 

PriTicess Royah 
Queen Mary, 
Tiger. 


SiHiona EatUo rrulBfli 
Squadron. 

Naw Zealand, 
Indefaiigable. 


Fifth Battle Sgoailran. 

Barham. Warspile. 

Valiant. Malaya. 
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I'liftit Li^bt Oruwpr 
iSqu’arlrou. 

Oalalea. 

Phaeton. 

Inconstaut. 

Uorddia. 


APPENDIX C 


LiCIHT CKDE5ERS 


Second liislit Cruiaer 
Sqaadron. 


Third taghb Crnisor 
tlqaadroQ. 


iSoutham'ijlon. 

Birnimgham. 

Nottingham. 

JDiiblin. 


Palmoulh. 

Yarmouth. 

Birkenhead. 

Ohaceder. 

Chester. 


Destroyer Flotillas 


First Flutllla, 

Tliirtoentb Flotilla. 

Nlutli and Tenth Flo 

Fearless. 

Champion. 

Lydiard. 

Acheron. 

Nestor. 

Liberty. 

Ariel. 

Nomad. 

Landrail. 

Attack. 

Narborough. 

Laurel. 

Hydra. 

Obdurate. 

Moorson^. 

Badger. 

Petard. 

Morris. 

Goshawk. 

Pelican. 

Turbulent. 

Defender. 

Nerissa. 

Termagant. 

Lizard. 

Onslow. 


Lapwing. 

Moresby. 

Nicator. 



Seaplftne Carrier : Engadine. 


APPENDIX C 

SHIPS OF THE HIGH SEAS FLEET WITH THE NAMES OF FLAG 
AND COMMANDING OFFICERS, MAY 31. 1916 


Priedrieh der Orosse, Captain T. Fuolis (Fleet Flagship). Flying the flag 
of Vice-Admiral Scheor, Commander-in-Obief. Captain A. von Trotha, 
Chief -of-Staff. 


First Battle Squadron 


Ostfnesland, Captain von Natzmor. Flying the flag of Vice-Admiral E, 
Schmidt. Commander W. Wegener, Staff Officer. 

Posen, Captain Lanm Flying the flag of Rear-Admiral Engelhardt. 
ThUriagen, Captain H. Eiiaol. 

Hdgolani, Captain von Kameke. 

Oldenburg, Captain HSpfner. 

Bheiuland, Captain Bohardt. 

Nassau, CaptaM H. Klappenbach. 

Westfalen, Captain Redlioh. 

VOL. III. jPF 
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Second Battle Squadron 

DeulacMand, Captain H. Mouror. Flying tlio flag ol Rear-Admiral Mauve, 
Squadron Commander. Commander Kaldert, Stall Oflloor. 

Hannover, Captain W. Heine. Flying tlio flag of Rear-Admiral Freiherr 
von Dalvigli zu Lichtenfols. 

Pomntem, Captain Bolkcn. 

Schksien, Captain F. Behncke. 

Sahlemirig Holstein, Captain Barrontrapp. 

Hessen, Captain R. Bartels. 


Tninn Battle Squadron 

Konig, Captain Briiningbaus. Flying the flag of Rear-Admiral Behncke, 
Squadron Commander. Commander Freiherr von Gogem, Staff Officer. 
Kaiser, Captain Freiherr von Kayserling. Flying the flag of Rear-Admiral 
Noidmann. 

Grosser Kurfwsl, Captain E. Gootto. 

Markgriif, Captain Seiferling. 

Erimprinz, Captain C. Feldt. 

Prinzregent Luitpold, Captain K. Heuaer. 

Kuiserin, Captain Sievora. 


SCOUTING FORCES 
First ScouTiNa Group (Battle Cruisers) 

Aiitzowi, Captain Harder. Flying the flag of Vice-Admiral Hipper, Com- 
manding the Soouting Pomes. Commander E, Raeder, Staff Officer. 
Seidlitz, Captain von Egidy. 

MoUke, Captain von Earx>f. 

Derringer, Captain Hartog. 

Van der Tann, Captain Zenker. 


Second Sooutinq Group (Licht Cruisers) 

Frankfurt, Captain T. von Trotha. Flying the flag of Rear-Admiral Boedicker. 

Lieut, -Comm. Stapenhorat, Staff Omcer. 

Pillau, Captain Mommsen. 

ElbUig, Captain Modlung. 

WieSioden, Captain Reiss. 

Rostock, Captain O. Feldmann. 

Begen^irg, Captain Houberer. 


Fourth Scoutino Group (Light Cruisers) 

Stettin, Captain F. Eobenaburg. Wearing the broad pendant of Commodore 
von Reuter. Commander H. Weber, Staff Officer. 

MUmhcn, Commander 0. Booker. 

Frauenlab, Captain G. Hoffmann. 

Stuttgart, Captain Hagedom. 

Htmdmrg, Commander von Gaudeoker. 
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Rnslock, Captain 0. Eoldmann. Wearing the broad pendant of Commodore 
Miohelsen, Commanding the Destroyer Flotillas, Commander Juuker- 
mann. Staff Offioor. 

Regensburg, Captain Heuberer. Wearing tho broad pendant of Commodore 
Heinrich, Second-in-Command. 


Flotilla Commanders 


^‘'1s“f.Elotilla} I^i^«t.-Oomm. C. Albiooht, 0^9.^ 
Second Flotilla, Captain Sohuur, B 98. 

3rd Half-Flotilla, Commander Boest, G 101. 

4th Half-Flotilla, Commander A. Dithmar, B 109. 
Third Flotilla, Commander Hollmann, S S3. 

6th Half -Flotilla, Lient.-Gomm. Gautier, T ll. 

6th Half-Flotilla, Lieut,-Comm. Karlowa, S 54. 

Fifth Flotilla, Commander Hoinecke, O 11, 

gth Half-Flotilla, Lieut.-Comm. Hoefer, F 2. 
loth Half-Flotilla, Lieut.-Comm, F. Klein, G S. 

Sixth Flotilla, Commander M. Sohultz, 0 41. 

11th Half-Flotilla, Lieut.-Comm, W. Riimann, V 44. 
12th Half-Flotilla, Lieut.-Comm. Lalw, V 69. 

Seventh Flotilla, Commander von Koch, 8 24. 

13th Half-Flotilla, Lieut.-Comm. Q. von Zitzowitz, 8 16. 
14th Half-Flotilla, Commander H. Cordes, 8 19. 

Ninth Flotilla, Commander Goehle, V 28. 

17th Half-Flotilla, Lieut.-Comm. Ehrhardt, V 27, 

18th Half-Flotilla, Commander W. Tillcsson, V 30. 


SUBMARINES 

In Command of Submarines, Captain Bauor.^ Commander F. Liitzow, 
Staff Officer. 

U 24, Lieut.-Comm, R, Schneider. 

U 32, Lieut.-Comm, Freiherr Spiegel von nnd zu reokelsheim. 

V 63, Lieut.-Comm. O. Schultze. 

V 60, Lieut,-Comm, von Bothmer. 

U 70, Lieut.-Comm. Wiinsoho, 

U 43, Lieut.-Comm. Jurat. 

V 44, liieut.-Comm. Waganfiibr, 

U 62, Lieut.-Comm. H. Walther, 

U 47, Lieut.-Comm, Metzger. 

U 46, Lieut.-Comm. L, Hulebrand. 

V 22, Lieut. -Comm, Hoppe. 


1 Each flotilla consisted of eleven destroyers, and was divided into two 
half-flotillas, tho First Flotilla oonsisting of the Ist and 2nd Half-Flotillas, 
the Second Flotilla consisting of the 3rd and 4th Half -Flotillas, and so on. 

° Denotes name of destroyer. 

* On board the Hamlmrg. 
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V 19, LiBnt.-ComiiJ. R. Wwssbach. 
IJB 22, Lionteiiant Putzicr. 

VB 21, Lieut.-Comm. E. Hasliageri. 

U 63, Lieut.-Comm. Rose. 
n 64, Lieut.-Comm. R. Momth. 

AIRSHIPS 

L 11^ Commander V. Suliiitzo. 

L IT, Lieut.-Comm. H. Ehrlloh. 

L 14, Lieut.-Comm. d. R. Booker. 

Ij 21, Lieut.-Comm. M. d. R. Dietrich. 
L 23, Lieut.-Comm. von Schubert. 

Tj 16, Lieut.-Comm. Sommorfoldt. 

B 13, Liout.-Comm. d. B. Proiss. 

L 9, Captain (Army) StoUing. 
fi 22, Lieut.-Comm. M. Dietrich. 

L 24, Lieut.-Comm. R. Koch. 


APPENDIX D 

ORGANISATION OP THE HIGH SEAS FLEET AS IT SAILED ON 

MAY 31, 1010 


BATTLESHIPS 


Third Squadron. 


First Squadron. 


' Kihiig. 

Grosser KnrfUrst. 
Kronprim. 

Mwrhgraf. 

Kaiser. 

Kaiserin. 

, Prinzregent LuUyold. 


Friedrich der Ornsse. 

(Fleet Flagship.) 
Ostfriesland. 
Tharingen. 
Htlgdlavd. 
Oldenburg. 

Posen. 

Bheirdavd, 

Nassau. 

WeHfalen. 



5th Division. 
Clh Division. 

1st Division. 

2nd Division. 

3rd Division. 
4tb Division. 
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Fiist Scouting' Group 
(Battle Cruisers) 

Liilxow. 

DerfllinQer. 

Bcydlitz. 

Molthe. 

Von der Tam, 


CRUISERS 

Second Scouting n-rnup 
(Light Grulaeri) 

Frankfurt. 

Wiesbaden. 

Pillaii. 

Elhing. 


Fourth ^contiDg Group 
(Light CruUersj 

Sleltin. 

Miinehcn. 

Hamburg. 

Frauenlob. 

Stullgart, 


DESTROYER FLOTILLAS 


Foslock, Light Cruiser. 

First Leader of Torpedo Boats. 
First Flotilla (1st Half). 
Third Flotilla. 

Fifth Flotilla. 

Seventh Flotilla. 


Itcgcnsbnrg, Light Cruiser. 

Second Leader of Torpedo Boats, 
Second Flotilla. 

Sixth Flotilla. 

Ninth Flotilla. 


APPENDIX E 


LIST OF SHIPS SUNK 



Bu'crsn. 

OEOittn. 

Battleships .... 


Pommern 

Battle Cruisers . . . 

Indefatigable 

Invincible 

Queen Mary 

LiUiow 

Cruisers 

Black Prince 


1 

Defence 

Warrior 

— 

Light Cruisers . . . 


Elbing 



Frauenlob 

EoetoHi 

Wiesbaden 

Destroyers .... 

Ardent 

8 36 


Fortune 

V4, 


Nestor 

V27 


Nomad 

V29 


Shark 

Sparrowhawk 

Tipperary 

Turbulent 

V4R 
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BRITISH CASUALTIES 


Sbip, 

OOlooifl* 

Men. 

Killed. 

WouQilod. 

1 ^ 1 'lsonora 
of VV^ar. 

Klllod.' 

Wouudod. 

rrhunerd 
of Wni. 

BabUesliips : 







Barham .... 

4 

1 

— 

22 

36 

— 

Oolossua .... 


— 

— . 

— 

5 

— 

Malai/a .... 

2 

— 

— 

61 (4) 

33 

— 

Marlborough . 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

Valiant .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Wa/ra-pUc .... 

1 

3 

— 

13(2) 

13 (1) 

— 

Battlo Cruisoj's : 







Iwlefatiijablc (sunk) . 

C7 

— 

— 

060 (5) 

— 

2 

Invincible (sunk) . 

Cl 

— 

— 

966 (5) 

■ 

— 

Lion 

G 

1 

— 

93 (2) 

43 

— 

Prwccas Boi/al 

— 

1 

— 

22 (2) 

77 

— 

Queen Mary (sunk) . 

57 

2 

i 

1,209 

6 

1 

Tiger 

2 


— 

22 

37 

— 

Cruiaors : 







Black Prince (aunk) . 

37 


— 

820 (5) 

— 


Defence (sunk) 

64 


— 

849(4) 

— 


H^an'ior (sunk) . 

1 


— 

70 

26 

• — 

Light Cruisers ; 







Calliope .... 

— 


— 

10 

7 

— 

Castor 



— 

13 

22 

— 

Chester .... 

2 

3 

— 

33 

39 

— 

Dublin .... 

1 

— 

— 

2 

24 

. — 

Sovthamplou . 

— 

1 

— 

36(1) 

40 

— 

Elotilla Loadora : 







Broke 

1 

3 

— 

46 

33 

— 

Tipperary (sunk) 

11 

— 

— 

174 

2 

8 

Destroyers : 







Acosta .... 

1 

— 


6 

1 


Ardent (sunk) 

4 

1 

— 

74 

1 

— 

Blender .... 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

— 

Fortune (sunk) 

4 

— 

— 

63 

1 

' 

Moatscm .... 

— 

— 

— 


1 


Neasus .... 

2 

— 

— 

6 

7 



Nestor (sunk) . 

2 

— 

5 

4 

— 

76 

Nomad (sunk) 

1 

— 

4 

7 

— 

68 

Onslaught .... 

3 

— 


2 

2 

— 

Onslow .... 




2 

3 

— 

Petard 

2 

1 


7 

6 

— 

Porpoise .... 




2 

2 

— 

Shark (sunk) . 




79 

2 


Sptmcnolmwk {eysxik) . 




6 



Spitfire .... 

■9 

3 


6 

16 


Turbulent (sunk) . . 

6 

— 

H9| 

86 

— 

13 

Total . . . 

328 

25 

10 

6,769 

486 

167 


^ Tbe numbon in biaoketa indioate oiviliaoB and are included in totals, 
a Oasualtles sustained priof to loss of sbip. 
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APPENDIX G 

GERMAN CASUALTIES^ 


Ship. 



OIUCOTS. 

&rcu. 



EUled. 

Vyouudocl. 

Eilled. 

Wounded. 


Battleships : 

Grosser Kurjilrsl 



3 

1 

12 

10 

Kaiser .... 



— 

— 

— 

1 

Konig .... 



1 

1 

44 

26 

Markgraf . . . 




1 

11 

12 

Nassau .... 



2 

2 

10 

13 

Oldenburg 



4 

3 

4 

11 

Ostfrieshmd . 



— 

— 

1 

10 

Poimnem (sunk) 



71 



760 


Rheinland . . . 



— 

1 

10 

10 

ScKleaien 





1 

1 


Schleswig Holstein . 



— 

— 

3 

8 

Westfalen 



— 

1 

2 

7 

Battle Cruisers : 
Derfflinger . . . 



1 

2 

1S3 

24 

Liitzow (sunk) . 



6 

6 

106 

40 

Moltke .... 



— 

— 

17 

22 

Seydlitz .... 



5 

4 

03 

40 

Vtm der Tami . 



1 

3 

11 

32 

Light Cruisers : 
MUting (sunlt) 



- 

1 

4 

0 

Frankfurt 



1 

1 

2 

20 

Frauenlob (sunk) 



17 


326 

— 

Hamburg . . ■ 



1 

4 

13 

21 

Milnchm . . 



1 

4 

7 

15 

PiUau .... 




— 

4 

23 

Rostock (sunk) . . 



1 



13 

6 

Stettin .... 




1 

9 

26 

Wiesbaden (sunk) . 



27 

— 

643 

— 

Destroyers : 

BOS 




I 

2 

10 

G40 





— 

1 

1 

S3S 




— 

3 

1 

V 4 (sunk) . . . 



1 

— 

17 

4 

V 48 (sunk) . . 



6 

— 

84 

— 

Sixth Elotilla . . 




3 

3 

13 

Ninth Motilla . . 



12 

— 

108 

16 

Total . . . 

■ 

■ 

160 

40 

2,385 

454 


1 So f .T a'' ’■’•noTiiri'- 
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APPENDIX H 

HITS RECEIVED BY BRITISH SHIPS = 



1 Numhor of hits by 

Daio of 


Ship. 

LririfC 

PcojocUloH. 

Bniiil) 

pLoJcctllca. 

comploLlou of 
ropnlTB. 

^omarkH, 

Battlcskips ; 





Barham . 

6 

— 

4 July 


Malmja . 

7 

— 

24 Juno 


Marlboroviih, 



— 

2 Augimt 

Hit by a torpedo. 

Warspile 

la 

— 

20 July 

Battle Ci’uisoi'B : 




Lion .... 

12 



19 July 


Frinacaa Royal . 

6 

— 

16 July 


Tiger .... 

10 

— 

2 July 


Ligkt Cruiaers : 




CheMcr . 

— . 

17 

25 July 


liubUn 

— . 

8 

17 June 


Soulkamploih 

— . 

18 

20 Juno 


Motilla Loader s 





Broke . . . 


0 

31 August 

Also damaged by ool- 
lisioit. 

Dostroyors : 




Acaala . . , 

— 

2 

2 August 


Contest . . , 

— 


19 Juno 

In collision. 

Defender . 



23 Juno 

Moorsom . . 


■^1 

17 Juno 


Onslaught 



23 Juno 


Onslow . 

— 

s 

8 AURUHt 


Petard 

— - 

3 

27 Juno 


Porpoise . 

— . 

2 

23 Juno 


Spitfire . 


2 

31 July 

Also damaged by col- 
lision. 

Total . . 

66 

08 




Only ikoBO skipa wkiok required dockyard repairs are included. 
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APPENDIX I 

HITS EEOEIVED BY GEEMAN SHIES 


BUip. 

Approximate namber 
Qt hitu by 

Date o£ 
complctiou of 
repairs. 

.&tiuiurkj. 

Largo 

I’tojecUlcs. 

Small 

rrolcctlles^ 

Battleships : 





Grosser Kitr/ilrsl 

8 

— 

18 July 


Helgoland 

— 

— 

19 June 


Kaiser 

2 

— . 

14 June 


Konig 

10 

— 

3 August 


Markgraf 

5 

— 

— 


Nassau . 


2 

— 


Oldenburg 


1 

10 June 


Ostfricsland . . 



29 July 

Stmck mine on way 





home. 

Rlmnland . . 


2 

— 


Sohlesien 



— 


Schleswig Holstein 



— 


Westfalen 


1 

— 


Battle Cruisers : 





Herfflinger , 

20 

9 

3 Nov. 


LiUsow . 

401 


— 

iSunh by German tor- 





pedo. 

MoUke 

4 


— 


SeydUtz . 

24 


IS Sept. 

Also bit by a torpedo. 

Von der Tann . 

4 


15 August “ 


Light Cruiaers: 





Frankfurt . . 

1 

3 

— 


Hamburg 

— 

4 

— 


Miinchen 

— 

5 

— 


PiHau . . . 

I 

— 

— 


8Mm . . . 

— 

2 

— 


Destroyers : 





BSS 


1 



0 40 . . . . 

— 

1 

— 


S32 . . . . 

— 

3 




8 36 . . . . 





— 

\ Number of hits un- 

8 52 . . . . 




/ imown. 

Total 

121 

37 




^ Includea hits by small piojeotiles. 
^ Appioximato date. 
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Abbreviations : 

A.B.S. = Armed Boarding Steamer. 
A.M.C. = Armed Morohant Cruiaor. 

A. P. = Auxiliary Patrol. 

B. = BatUealiip. 

B.Cr. sss Battle Cniiaer. 

B.B.F. = British Expeditionary 
Force. 

Cr. = Oruiaer. 

G.B. = Gunboat. 

L.Cr. = Light Cruiaor. 

L.V. = Liglit Veaacl. 
lVr.E.F.=]lIediterrancan Exjiodition- 
ary Foreo, 

Ahdiel, Brit. Flotilla Leader (Commr. 
Curtis), minclaying, 309, 321, 390, 
418-10, 421 

Abercrombie, Brit. Mon. (Capt. 
Doughty), Dardanelles, 73, 221 
238, 261 n, i yEgeon, 248 
Acacia, Brit. Sloop (Lt. MaoQill), 49 
Acasia, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Oommr. Bar- 
ron), Jutland, 362-4, 357, 357 n., 
422, 422 ». 

Achates, Brit. T.B.D. (Commr. Hutchin- 
son), Jutland, 395 n., 399 
Acheron, Brit. T.B.D. (Commr. Bom- 
sey), Jutland, 327 n. 

Aohi Baba, see Dardonollos 
Active, Blit. L.Cr. (Capt. Withers), 
Jutland, 345, 346 n. 

Admiral Makarov, Buss. Cr., Baltic, 
62 

Admiralty, new Board of, 1, 37 
Adramyti, Gulf of, patrol of, 79, 85, 
111 

Adriatic Sea, Ger, S/Msin, 80, 113, 163-9 
.^gean Sea, Ger. SIMs in, 26, 36, 67, 
79-80, 112-13, 109, 176, 224 
Africa, Brit. B. ^pt. D’Aro^), 266 
Afrioa, German East, operatFons in, 3, 
6-8, 63-7, 272. See also Eing-HoE; 
Kdnigsberg ; Bufiii Eiver 

, German Souim-West, operations 

in, 3 

Afiidi, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt. Pereivol), 
searohes for Sussex, 280 
Agamemnon, Brit. B. (Capt. Fyler), 
DardonellOB, 28, 218 
Agincourt, Brit. B. (Capt. Doughty), 
Jutland, 345, 377, 412 


M/L = Minelayer. 

Mon. = Monitor. 

M/S = Minosweeper. 

N.T.O. = Naval Transport OiEcev. 
B.G.B. — River Gunboat. 

S/M = Sabmarine, 

S.N.O. = Senior Naval Officer. 

Sq. = Squadron. 

8.S. == Steamship. 

S. V. = Sailing Vossel. 

T. B. = Torpedo Boat. 

T.B.D. =De3troyor. 

T.Q.B. = Torpedo Gunboat, 

Aircraft, British, Rufiji River, 8, 63-6, 
191; Dardanellea. 37-8, 82, 101-2, 
167, 231; Mesopotamia, 186, 101, 
194. See also Air defences; Air 
raids; Air reconnaissance 

, German, supporting Meteor 

operations, 123-6; Schleswig ooast, 
202-3 ; Belgian coast, 299. See also 
Air raids ; Air reconnaissance 

, Tuikish, 114, 167, 247, 260 

Air defences, British, 277 n., 207 
Air raids, British, on German airship 
bases, 273-4, 200-8, 309-11, 323 

, German, on British coast, 54, 

121, 202, 278, 288-9, 296-7, 303-4, 
304 n., 310, 310 on London, 54, 
121 277 

Air reconnaissance, British, Belgian 
coast, 160 161 ; .^gean Sea, 172, 

174 

^ German, Ems River, 60; 

Jutland, 402, 41^17 
Ajax, Brit. B, (Capt. Baird), Jutland, 
340 

Albatross, Ger. M/L, Baltic, 02 
Albemarle, Brit. B. (Capt. Nugent), 
damaged in gale, 260; White Sea, 
260 264 

Albion, Brit. B. (Capt. Loring), Dar- 
danelles, 161-2, 164 
Alcantara, Brit. A.M.C. (Capt. Wordle), 
204 270; in action with Graf, 
271; loss of, 271-2 

Alesander-Sinolair, Comdre. B. S. (Go* 
latea. Broad Pendant), comman^g 
let L.Cr. Sq., 123-4, 309-11, 329, 
331-2 

44 a 
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INDEX 


Aloxan(lrpll,ii, pi'njooti for military 
opnraiions from. 111, lOS, 198, 
207-1 1 

Alexandria, transport routo to, 80-1, 
112, IBf), 204W), 226 
Alison, Lt.-Coinmr. II. V. (Moreahy), 
344, 411 

Allen, Commr. W. L. (Drake), 304 n., 
308-9 

AlUed Military Conferoiicoa, «ec C5ou- 
forenccs 

Allied standing Council, 210, 215, 
216 )V., 223 

Almanscm, Brit. A.M.O. (Comnir. 
Church), 204 n. 

Alnwick Caatlc, Brit, troop carrier, 
Dardanollos, 74 

Almtian, Brit. A.M.C. (Blag of B.-Ad. 

de Chair, Capt. Trowby), 204 272 

Altham, Commr. E. (General Craufurd), 
148 N. 

Alyssam, Brit. Sloop (Lt.-Commr. 

Clen), miuosweejiing, 275 
Amara. See Mesopotamia 
Amazon, Brit. T.B.D. (Comiiir. OU- 
phant), searches lor Sussex, 280 
Ambuscade, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Cumrar. 

Coles), Jutland, 396 »., 300 
Affloriua, United States of, Notes to 
Cormany from, 44-6, 141-4, 168, 
282-4, 280-7; German replies to, 
142, 144, 312 ; protests against 
British “ blockade ” of Qormony, 
264, 279, 283; growing rcsontiuent 
against Germany in, 284-6 
Amethyst, Brit. L.Cr. (Commr. Todd), 
Brindisi, 24 

Amphitrite, Brit. Or. (Capt. Gront- 
Dalton), 7 ». 

Amrum Bonk, British minoflold off, 
127-8, 263; aotion with German 
destroyers ofl, 127 

Ancona, Italian S.S., torpedoed, 282, 
282 7 >. 

Anderson, Capt. D. M. (Ilyaaiwlli), 66 
Andes, Brit. A.M.O, (Capt. Young), 
264 ». ; in action with Oreif, 270-2 
Anemone, Brit. Sloop) (Capt. Corbett), 
Dardanelles, 236 

Anyora, Brit. M/L (Capt. Petro), 
minelaying, 128 ?>., 263, 304 
Anti-submarine Measures, see Sub- 
marines, measures against 
Antwerp, Brit. “ Q ” ship (Lt.-Cammr. 
Herbert), 61 

Auzao Coras, Dardanelles, 26-6, 08-0, 
71-2, 83, 86-8, 91-3, 97, 90, 106-B, 
113, 166, 237, 240 
Anzou zone, see Dardanelles 
Appatn, Brit. S.S., captured, 267-8 
Appreoiations, General situation, 1-3, 
108-9, 16^6; Dardanelles, 24-6, 


80-S, 1)2-3, 113-14, 106-6, 200-2, 
211-13, 230, 24.1-6, 2, 66-7; Home 
Waters, 131, 120-7, 269-00; Meso- 
potamia, 1 80-1, 196-9; Syiian coast, 
108, 207-8; Boforo Jutland. 313-18 
Agaitania, Brit, troop carrier, Dardan- 
elles, 81 

Arabian, Brit. S.S., sunk, 100 
Arabic, Brit. S.S. (Capt. Biuoh), loss 
of. 131-4, 136-7, 141. 144, 270. 
282 

Arabis, Bril. Sloop (Lt.-Commr. Hallo- 
woll-Carow), loss of, 276-0 
Arbiithnut, R.-Ad. Sir Unborl, Bl. 
(Dejesicc, Blag), commanding 1st 
Cr. S(i., 31.8, 346, 361, 368-1), 400, 
423; killed in aotion, 360 
Arcbangel, trade routo to, 48-51, 53, 
138, 201, 20J 

Ardent, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 
Marsden), in oollision, 200; Jutland, 
306 n., 308-0; loss of, 400, 406. 407, 
422 

Arcthuaa, Brit. L.Cr. (Broad Pendant 
ol Cmdro. Tyrwhitt), sea^dane opera- 
tions, 64 »., 274; searohos for Meteor, 
123; loss of, 270 

Argyll, Brit. Or. (Capt. Tanored), 
S/M attack on, 46-7 ; loss of, 201 
Argonaut, Brit. Cr. (Capt. Nugent), 7 ». 
Ariadne, Bril. S.S., sunk, 267 
Ariadne, Brit. A.P. trawler (Lt. Gibbon, 
B.N.li.), 129 

Arid, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. Tip- 
pot), Jutland, 327 n. 

Arlanza, Brit. A.M.C. (Lt.-Commr. 

Storoy), mined, 264, 204 n. 

Arno, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 

Sworder), Dardanelles, DO, 235 
Arnold, Blight Sub-Lt. C. V., K6niga- 
berg operations, 66 
Artois, see Dighy 

Askold, Buss. L.Cr. (Capt. Ivanov), 
.^goon, 174 

Asquith, Bt. Hon. H. E., Prime 
Minister, 1, 126 n., 200-1, 210, 216 n. 
Aster, Brit. Hoop (Lt. -Commr. Dewar), 
Dtti'danoUos, 93, 114, 117 
Astreea, Brit. L.0r. (Capt. Buller), 
Cameroons, 6 

Atkins, Lt. F. S., B.N.B. (The Jlamsey), 
126-6 

Atlantio, British ornisers in, 267-0; 

Gorman raiders in, 267-70 
Attach, Brit. T.B.D. (14i.-OomTnr. 

James), Jutland, 327 n. 

Attentive, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. Johnson), 
Dover Patrol, 160 
Aud (LiTmu), Gorman A.M.O., 300 
Augsburg, Oer. L.Or., Baltio, 02 
Aurora, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. Nioholson), 
attoohed to 10th Flotilla, 64 
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201, 414?».; searches for Meteor, 
123; Hoyer raid, 291m., 292, 29-1 
Auelralia, Auslnihan B.Cr. (Flag of 
R.-Ad. Pakenliam, Capt. Radcliffo), 
Hkagerrak, 64; in collision, 298; in 
dook, 319 

Australian Kxpeditiouary Force, &cc 
Anzao Corps 

Author, Brit. S.S., sunk, 2C7 m. 
Auxiliary Patrol, Home Waters, 45-8, 
50, 68-9, 69»., 130, 137-8, 142, 
207, 272, 300-1, 324. Etce also 
Dover Aux. Patrol 

, Alediterraneon, 30-7, 70, 

81-3, 88. 00, 93, 170, 226-6, 231. 
234-6, 262. See aUo Net Layers 
Avonmnuth, as port of embarkation, 57 
Ayas, Lord Kitchener’s project for, 
207-11 

Aymerich, Gen. Fr. Army, 4r-6 
Aziziya, see Mesopotamia 

B 

Bacchante, Brit. Cr. (Capt. Boyle), 

Dardanelles, 26, 36, 89, 91, 07, 102, 

232 236 

Bacchante II, Brit. A.P. trawler 

(Commr. Collins, R.N.R.), 131 
Baek, Capt. B. P. C. (Natal), 261 
Bacon, R.-Ad. B. H. S. (Lord Olive, 
General Wolfe, Flag), commanding 
Dover Patrol, 148, 286, 303, 305; 
Belgian coast operations, 140-63, 

277, 299-300 

Badger, Brit. T.B.D. (Commr. Fre- 
mantle), Jutland, 327 n., 307 n. 
Bagdad, Turkish concentration at, 9, 
227 ; consideration of British advance 
on, 13, 181, 188, 196-0; advance 
sanctioned, 200, 220-9, 245 
Bailloud, Gen. Fr. Army, 74, 83, 168, 
158-60, 164 

Bohan, Buss, despatch vessel, 40 
Balfour, Rt. Hon. A. J., First Lord of 
the Admiralty, 1, 201, 246; at 
Calais Conference, 215 ». ; his letter 
after the raid on Lowestoft, 313, 321 
Balkan States, situation in, 2, 40, 114, 
100; French plan for campaign in, 
110-11, 166-0, 103-6, 172, 174r-6, 
179-80, 200, 216; German offensive 
in, 140, 146-7, 164, 108, 199, 280; 
boundaries of, 160^0 n. See also 
Bulgaria; Greece; Salonica; Serbia 
Ballard, R.-Ad. G. A„ Admiral of 
Patrols, 262 ». 

Baltic Sea, British S/Ms in, 61, 136-6, 
147; Russian minefields in, 208-9; 
Bdtish offensive in, considered, 314; 
High Seas Fleet in, 62-3, 323 
Baralmtg, Brit, “ Q ’’ ship (Lt.-Oommr. 


U5 

Herbert, relieved by Lt. -Commr. 
Wilraot-Hmith), commissioned, 51, 
131 ; activities of, 131-4, 137-10 
Barharonsse-Haireddine, Turk. B., 
Marmara, 34; torpedoed, 101, 114 
Barham, Brit. B. (Flag of Pu.-Ad. 

Bvan-Tliomas, Capt. Craig), Scapa, 
259; in collision, 261; joins Ad. 

Beatty, 319; Jutland. 327, 331, 

330-7, 340, 343, 350-1, ,301, 401«.: 
hit, 343, casualties, 343 rt. 

Baron Brakitic, Brit. S,S., sunk, 130, 133 
Barrage, see Belgium, coast of; 

North Channel; Alinefielda; Sub- 
marines, German measures against 
Barrett, Lt.-Gen. Sir Arthur, 10, 10 n. 
Barron, Lt.-Commr. J. O. (.4casia), 
363-4, .367 

Bases, British, Grand Fleet, 50, 261, 
313, 316-18, 322. See also Ro.syth; 
Scapa 

, German Airship 273-4, 290-1, 

293, 300; S/M. Mediterranean, 31, 
30-7, 80, 113, 139, 169, 169 174, 

211, 226 

, Turkish naval, see Dardanelles 

Basilisk, Brit. T.B.D. (Commr. Haire- 
Forster), Dardanelles, 71, 241 n. 
Basra, see Mesopotamia 
Battle Cruiser Squadron, Gorman, Ist 
Scouting Group (V.-Ad. Hipper), 
Lowestoft raid, 302, 304, 307-8; 
Jutland, 328 332-6, 334r-41 

Battle Cruiser Squadrons, British (V.- 
Ad. Beatty) ; 

Ist (R.-Ad. Brook), support mine- 
layers, 128; Rosyi^, 319; Jutland, 
327 

2nd (R.-Ad. Pakenham), Skageriak, 
64; support minelayers, 128; 
Rosyth, 319; Jutland, 327-8 
3rd (R.-Ad. Hood), Soapa, 318, 324 ». ; 
Jutland, 345, 362, 356, 364, 372 
Battle Squadrons, British (Ad. Jelliooe) : 
Ist (V.-Ad. Burney, R.-Ad. Gaunt), 
Soapa, 317-18, 324 n. ; Jutland, 
345, 362, 362, 377, 370, 393, 306-7. 
411-12, 414, 417, 422-3 
2nd (V.-Ad. Jerram, B.-Ad. Leveson), 
Scapa, 317-18; Jutland, 340. 378, 
383 401, 411 ffi. 

3rd (V.-AA Bia^ord, R.-Ad. Fio- 
manile, succeeded by R.'Ad. 
Dampier), division withdrawn for 
Dardanelles, 269-60 ; Rosyth, 298, 
301; ShoemoBS, 316-17, 324, 328, 
349 

4th (V.-Ad. Sturdee, R.-Ad. Dufi), 
Cromarty, 126 ». ; Soapa, 317-18, 
324 ». ; Jutland, 346, 401, 411 ». 
6tb (R.-Ad. Bvan-Thomas), Scapa, 
296, 301, 316 ; Rosyth, 318-19, 326 ; 
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Jutiniicl, 327-S, 331, 333, 3-10-1, 
343-4, 3-1(1, 3-J8, 350, 352, 354, 
358-0, 375, 388-0, 303-4, 401, 403, 
411 n., 421 

Haltlo Rqiindt'uns, Clermttn : 

Isli (R.-Afl. fcjohinidfc), Lowpsfcnfl, ra-id, 
302, 304 ; Jutland, 328, 34 1 , 391, 410 
2nd (R.-Ad. Mauvo), Lowostolt raid, 
302, 304 i Jutland, 323, 341, 301, 
41 7 n. 

3rd (R.-Ad. Ruhnoke), Lowontoft 
raid, 302, 304 j Baltic, 323; Jut- 
land. 328, 341, 343, 391, 417 
Sayan, Ruaa. Or., Raltic, 02 
Sayano, Brit. A.M.O. (Oninnir. Carr), 
sunk, 2Q4 m. 

Bayly, V.-Ad. Sir Lowia, A. t'. 
OdiiHt of Ii-eland, 68-9, 137-9, 148, 
300-1 

Beagle, Brit. T. B.D. (Commr. Godfrey), 
Dardanollea, 71, 94, 241 n. 

Beattie, Lt.-Oominr. K. A. (Pelican), 
338 

Beatty, V.-Ad. Sir David {Lion, Flnf;), 
commanding B.Cr. Plcot, 275, 208, 
301, 300, 315. 319, 321, 324-8; 
during Hoyer raid, 201-0; daring 
Imndam raid, 310; during battle 
of Jutland ; — firat phaao, 327-37, 
340-4 ; aooond pbaso, 348-02, 364-01, 
303-6 : third phaao, 372, 373 376, 

379, 382-9; fourth phase, 306 w., 390, 
403 n.; last phase, 411, 413-16, 
410 n., 417, 421, 424. Bee also 
Battle Cruiser Squadrons 
“ Booties,” see, “ K ” boats. 

Bchnolce, B.-Ad., Gor. Navy {Kanig, 
Flag), 341 ; oommanding 3rd B. 

341 

Belgium, coast of, bombardment, 148- 
54, 277 ; Gorman dofenoes on, 161-3 ; 
British minotield and not barrage off, 
299-300 

Bcllairs, Commr. R. H., 381 
Bellerojihon, Bi'it. B. (Capt. Bruon), 
Jutland, 34(i 

Bellcma, Blit. L.Cr. (Capt. Dutton), 
.Jutland, 846, 346 ». 

BenHiow, Brit. B. (Flag of V.-Ad. 
Sturdee, Capt. Parker), Svapia, 318; 
Jutland, 340, 386 n, 

Ben-My-Clircc, Brit. Seaplane CoiTior 
(Sq.-Oominr. Malone), riUgean, 73, 
79. 86, 101-2, 173 
Ben Vraekie, Brit. S.S., sunk, 131 
Bere-i’Satoet, Turk. T.G.B., toipeduod, 
100 

Bernays, Lt.-Commr. L. A., 40 
Bematorff, Count, German Ambassador 
to U.S.A., 141-2, 283-6 
Bethmann-Hollweg, Herr von, German 
Imperial Chanoellor, bis opposition 


to iinroHtriotod S/M warfare, 45, 141, 
279, 281, 283-6, 287, 311-12 
Biarril-., Brit. JH/D (Capt. Morant), 
203. 200 

Biddlocoinbc, Coininr. T. W. {Pioneer), 
66 

Bingham, Cuiniiir. The Hon. lil. B. S. 
{Nestor), 338-9 

Bird, Capt. F. _0., Dover Patrol, 140 
Birdwood, Maj.-Gon. Sir William, com- 
manding Anzao Corps, Dardaneltcs, 
68-9, 72, 86-0, 91, 103, 204, 235, 
238, 240, 246; in temporary onm- 
iniind of M.E.F., 171; opposed to 
ovaouation of Oallhioli, 2(11, 214-6; 
a|ipoiutcd U.O.C., llai'danulles, 243, 
245, 260 

Birkenhead, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. Reeves), 
Scapa, 200 ; Jutland, 352 n. 
Birmingham, Brit. L-Cr. (Capt. Duff), 
attacked by S/M, 46; soarches for 
Meteor, 123 n. ; Jutland, 303-4, 403, 
403 n. 

Black Prince, Brit. Cr. (Capt. Bonlmm), 
Jutland, 346, 346 »., 351, 368; loss 
of, 400, 424 

Black Sea Fleet, Russian, operations 
of, 79, 173, 177 

Blake, Lt.-Commr. C. P, (Termagant), 
338 

Blanche, Brit. L.0r. (Cin)t. Casement), 
searchoB for Oreij, 270; Jutland, 
345, 346 n. 

Bloukado, Allied, sec Turkey, coast of 
, British, sec Cameroons; Ger- 
many; Rufiji River. 

, Gorman S/M, «ee Submarine 

campaign, German 

, Ministry of, 272 

Blookships, for Dardanelles, 213-14, 
233, 247 

Bluebell, Brit. Sloop (Lt. Hood), 300 
Bondicea, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. Woull- 
oombo), Jutland, 3'16, 306 
Boarding iSleameis, Armed Britisli, 
JFgoan Sea, 80, 234; Gibraltar, 
108; Egyptian Coast, 224 
Buodiokor, B.-Ad., Qer. Navy (Beyd- 
litz, Frankfurl, Flag), oommaiuler of 
2ad Scouting Group, 304, 306, 362-4 
Bogatair, Buss. Or., Baltio, 62 
Bombardments, British, see Belgium, 
coast of; Dedoagatoh 

, Gorman, Harrington, 130; 

Lowestoft, 304r-0 

Bonham, Capt, T. P, (Black Prince), 400 
Borkura, 64, 124, 302; British mine- 
field off, 309 

Bosporus, British S/Ms in, 32-4, 77, 
116, 117, 218; German S/Ms in, 20(1 
Botha, Brit. Flotilla Leader (Commr. 
Dutton)^ 128 
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Botha, Gen, L., 3 

Boyle, Capt. The Hon. A. D. E. H. 
{Bacchante), 89; in HomysucHe, 
232 236-6 

Boyle, Commr. E. C. (E U), 28-7, 32, 
76-8, 100, 102; awarded V.C., 35 ». 
Buyle, B,-Ad, The Hon. B. B., command- 
ing Larne Aux. P. Area, 59 
Bradford, V.-Ad. Sir Edward {Bri- 
tannia, Flag), commanding 3rd B. 
S^., 317, 324, 328, 349 
Branlebaa, Fr. T.B.D., 149 
Bremen, Qer. L.Cr., Baltic, 62-3 
Breslau, Uor. L.Cr., mined, 79 
Briand, M„ French Premier and 
Foreign Minister, 110, 179-80, 216, 
223 

Bridgeman, Ad. Sir Franois, 364 
Bridges, Brig.-Gen. G. T. M., 148 
Bristol Channel Aux. Patrol Area, 39 «. 
Brock, V.-Ad. F. B. E., Gibraltar 
Patrol, 108-9 

Brook, B.-Ad. 0. de B. {Princess 
Royal, Flag), commanding Ist 
B.&. S^., 319 

Brahe, Brit. Flotilla Leader (Commr. 
Allen), Jutland, 394 »., 395 »., 397-9; 
hit, 399 

Brookhig, Brig.-Gen. H. T., 190 
Bruce, Lt. -Commr. K. M. (E 18), Mar- 
mara, 76-8, 187-8, 177; Dardanelles, 
177-8 

Bruix, Fr. Cr., Dardanelles, 24 
Brulard, Gen. Fr. Army, 248, 248 
Budrum (^Egeon), enemy S/M base at, 
30, 113, 226 
Bulair, see Dardanelles 
Bulgaria, neutrality of, 41, 44, 109, 
146-0, 166, 168; suggested territorial 
concessions to, 2, 1&, 167, 169-00; 
mobilisation in, 146, 147, 166-7, 
267; Allies declare war on, 161-2, 
164, 172; declares war on Serbia, 
172; bombardment of Dedeagatoh, 
166, 172-6, 177, 203 
Bulge-ships, British, 43, 73, 80, 89, 
148, 107, 173, 232 n., 248, 261 ». 
Bulldog, Brit. T.B.D. (I,t.-Clommr. 

Mackenzie), Dardanelles, 71, 94, 264 
BuUer, Capt. H. T. (Bighflyer), 268-9 
Burney, V.-Ad. Sir CeoU {Marlborough, 
Revenge, Flag), commanding let 
B. Sq., 318, 346, 361-3, 372-3, 
376-7, 379, 393, 396-7, 401, 411-12, 
414, 417, 422 

Bushiie, Persian Gulf, German propa- 
ganda at, 16, 183, 189; combined 
operatiosos at, 189^0 
BvMard, Brit. G.B. (Lt. Maguire), 
Dover Patrol, 160 

Buttercup, Brit. Sloop (Lt.-Cfommr. 
Thompson), mineswe^inv 276 


Butterfly, Brit. R.O.B. (Commr. Wil- 
son), Mesopotamia, 229 
Byng, Lt.-Gen. The Hon. J. H. G., 
104, 201, 232, 236, 239-41, 256 

0 

C 83, Brit. S/M (Lt.-Commr. Edwards), 
126 

C 2i, Brit. S/M (Lt. Taylor), sinks 
German S/M, 46-7 
C 26, Brit. S/M (Lt. Cantlie), 40 
C 27, Brit. S/M (Lt.-Comrar. Dobson), 
40; sinks German S/M, 48 
C 20, Brit. S /M (Lt. Schofield), loss of, 
129 

O 33, Brit. S/M (Lt. Carter), loss of, 
129 

Cabinet, The, 43, 213, 215, 217, 2-14-5. 

See also War Council 
Calgarian, Brit. A.M.C. (Capt. Kemp), 
Gibraltar, 7 ». 

CaUagban, Ad. Sir George, C.-in-O. 
More, 277, 364 

Calliope, Brit, L.Cr. (Broad Pendant of 
Cmdre. La Mesurier), 64 122, 270; 

Jntlond, 346, 381 n., 3SG, 380 n, 
Cameroons, the, combined operations in 
3-6; blookade of, 4-6 
Oompbell, Commr. Q. W. MoO., {Obedi- 
ent), 408 

Canada, Brit. B. (Capt. Nicholson), 260; 
Jutland, 346 

Canning, Brit. Balloon ship (Commr. 

Mellor), Dardanelles, 232 n. 

Canopus, Brit. B. (Capt. Grant), Dar- 
danelles, 26, 28-9 

Canterbury, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. Boyds), 
Jutland, 346, 362, 364 
Cantlie, Lt. 0. (0 2d), in Priticeaa 
Louise, 48 

Cape of Good Hope Station (V.-Ad. 

Bjng-EaU), 5, 64 ». 

Cape Verde and Canary Islands Station 
(B.-Ad. Moore), 7 

Capelle, Ad. von, German Minister of 
Marine, 286 

Corey, Col. A. B., B.E., 249 
Oarmania, Brit. A.M.C, (Capt. Grant, 
relieved by Capt. Harper), Gibraltar, 
7 267 

Caroline, Brit. L.Cr. (Copt. Crooke), 
123 n.; Jutland, 346, 381 n„ 388 
Carpenter, Capt. Q„ B,M.L.I,, 190 
Carter, Commr. N. H. (Lord Olive), 
148 n. 

Carthage, Fr. transport, sunk, 81 
Carysfort, Brit, L.Cr. (Copt. Wintour, 
sucoeeded by Capt. Domvile), 122; 
Broad Pondwt ot Omdre. Tyrwhitt, 
414 ». 

Casement, Sir Bover, capture of, 300-1 
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Canaard, Fr. L.Cr., Oi])i'alUir, 7 n. 

Castor, Brit. L.Cr. (Broad Poiidant ot 
Omclro. Ifawksloy), 200 •»., 318; 
.lutlaud, 3SC, 301-3, 300, 401; hit, 
3t)2 

Castro, Brit. S.S., 300 n. 

Ciillaro, onomy S/M base at, 31, 113, 
139, 180, l(ii)?i. 

Cay, C'apl. A. L. (Invincible), 30G 
Cecil, Ut. i-Loa. Lnid Kobort, Minister 
of Bluokacle, 272 

Cedric, Brit. A.M.C. (Capt. Boiiaou), 
2(i4 n. 

Centiirim, Brit. B. (Caiit. Culino-Soy- 
mour), Jutland, 340 
Challenger, Brit. Or. (Capt. Sykes), 
joins lla;; of V.-Ad. King-Hall, li, 04 n. 
Chaiwpagne, see Orapesa 
Champion, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. farie), 
320; Jutland, 338, 340. 398, 404, 
408, 410, 420-1 

Cliampion, Conirar. J. P. (Mamad), 410 
Chang iiin^, Brit. A.M.C. ((Joniiur. 

Brooklebank), 284 n. 

Charlemagne, Fr. B. (Capt. Salaim), 
Bardanellos, 24 

Chatham, Brit. L.Or. (Capt. Drury-Lowo, 
roliovad by Capt. Bromley), Bnfiji 
Xtiver, G, 8; Bardanalles, 8, 24, 83, 
72, 04, 99, 238, 241 Flag of Ad. 
■Womyss, 241 n. 

Ckelmer, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 

England), Bardanolles, 28-30 
Chester, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. Lawson). 

Jutland, 346, 362-3, 368 
Childers, Brit. Whalor (Lt. Case, 
li.N.B.), Kdnigsberg operations, 06 
Christian, B.-Ad. A. H. {Jcraqail, Flag), 
89, 94-6 

Christopher, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Conimr. 

Kerr), Jutland, 362-3, 396 n. 
dip of Exeter, Brit. S.S., 131 
dtp of Liverpool, Brit. S.S., 131 
Clan Maeleod, Brit. S.S., loss of, 220 n. 
Clan MaoNaugMon, Brit. A.M.C. 

(Commr. JoFreys), loss of, 204 w. 
Clan MacTavish, Brit. S.S. (Capt. 

Olivor), in aetnon vrith Moewe, 268 
Clematis, Brit. Sloop (Lt. -Commr. 

Barrett), Mediterranean, 226 
Cleopatra, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. Loder- 
Symonds), 64 n., 123, 263, 201, 201 n., 
296, 306, 414 n. ; Broad Pendant of 
Cmdre. Tyrwhitt, 291-2; rams Gor- 
man I.B,1>., 294; in. coUialon, 294 
Climo, Iaeut.-Gol. S. IL, 10 n. 

Clio, Blit. Sloop (Capt. MacKenzia), 
Mesopotamia, 13, 16-13, 20; Bom- 
bay, 183 

Coalition Qovemmont, 1-2, 42 
Cochrane, Lt.-Gominr. A. B. (E 7), 
76-7; taken prisoner, 118-19 


Cochrane, Brit. Or. (Capt. Lcatham), 
Jutland, 346, 346 n. 

Ocdlingwood, Brit. B. (Capt. Ley), Jut- 
land, 346 

Colne, Brit. T.B.T). (Commr. Boyiuour, 
rolievod by Commr. Bigg), Dar- 
danelles, 28, 92-3, 266 

Colossus, Tiiit. 11. (Flagof K.-Ad. Gaunt, 
(Jajjt. Pound), Jutland, 346, 377, 412, 
hit, 377 

ColimbeUa, Brit. A.M.O. (Capt. Brora- 
loy), 40, 62, 264 n., 270 

Colvillo, Ad. tho Hon. Sir Stanley, 
Orkneys and Sliotlanda onminand, 61 

Comet, Brit. Armed lug (Lt.-Commr. 
Cookson, sucoeoded by Lt. Harden], 
Mesopotamia, 11, 17, 26-2, 188, 190, 
194-6, 227-8 

Commoreo, Gorman S/M campaign 
against, 44-6, 139-43, 108, 260, 288, 
273, 279, 281-7. 311-12; German 
cruiser warfare on, 83, 288-73. See 
also OreifiMome, Submarines, German 

Cummumcatious, British lines of, S/JVC 
menace to English Channel, 66-8, 
286-6, 362. See also Mediterranean, 
S/M menace to 

Comvs, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt.Hotham), 64 »., 
270-2; Jutland, 346, 381 »., 386 »., 
387 

Cunforoncos, Allied Military, 111, 120, 
144-6, 103, 176, 170, 209, 216, 217, 
223; Joint Staff, 166-6; Naval, 317- 
10 

Conqueror, Brit. B. (Capt. Tothill), 
Jutland, .346 

Conquest, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. Forio, re- 
lieved by Capt. Baokhouse), 04»., 123, 
414 n.; Hoyor raid, 291 *!.; Lowes- 
toft raid, 306, 807-8; Broad Pendant 
of Cmdre. Tyrwhitt, 307 ; hit, 308 

Comlance, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. Townsend), 
Jutland, 346, 381 n., 386 n. 

Constantine, King of Gmeoe, 82, 166-0, 
163, 106 

Constantinople, British S/Ms olf, 27, 
32-4, 77 ; German designs on, 148, 104, 
108, 170, 109, 267; importance of, 
106, 200, 213, 280 

Contest, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Oommr. 
I^tor), Jutland, 305 n., 308-0, 422; 
in oollision, 300 

Contraband trade, ilSgean, 80, 166, 170; 
Mediterranean, 224. See also Ger- 
many, British blockade of; Neutral 
trade, moasores for oontroUing 

Convoys and Transports, British, Dar- 
danelles, 20, 36, 43, 66-8, 80-3, 85, 
112-13, 139, 161, 176,. 206, 213, 216, 
226; escort for, 44, 66-8, 80, 112, 
188, 226; French reque.st for, 100-10, 
112-13, 103, 170, 176, 229 
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Convoys and Transports, Turkish, Dar- 
danelles. 20-7, 30, 78-9, 114, 117-18 
Cookson, Lt.-Cominr. E. C. {Comet), 
190, 191 ; awarded V.C., 194 

Corbett, Capt. C. (-47icmone), 23S, 237 
Corhridge, Brit. S.S., ca.ptured, 267, 
267 n . ; sunk, 268 

Corddia, Brit. li.Cr. (Cant. Bc.amish), 
123 n, 

Corlett, Lt.-Comnir. O. {Narhorough), 
338 

Cormi'oll, Brit. Cr. (Capt. Ellorton), 
Bufiji Biver, 8; Dardanelle.s, 24, 03 
Comicallia, Brit. B. (Capt. Davidson), 
Dardanelles, 232 n., 23.1, 237, 241 n. ; 
Suez, 243 n. 

Cornwell, J., Boy, awarded V.C., 363 ». 
Cosmao, Pr. L.Cr., 7 n. 

Cottinglimu, Brit. S.S., sinks Cerman 
S/M, 66, 129 

Cox, Maj.-Gen. H. V., 106 
Cox, Lt.-Ool. Sir Peroy, 0, 185 
Crabbo, Commr. L. G. B. {Ophdia), 363, 
366 

Crompton, Capt. D. B. {iVeymoutJi), 05 
Cranefiy, Brit. B.G.B. (Lt. Kenyon, 
B.N.B.), Mesopotamia, 229 
Cromarty, German minefield off, 122, 
126-6, 128. 263 

Crooke, Capt. H. E. {Caroline), 388 
Crowe, Sir Eyre, Eoreign Office, 266 
Cruiser Squadrons, British ; 
let (B.-Ad. Arbuthnot), Cromarty, 
126 »., 318, 324; Jutland, 348, 361, 
368, 300, 400, 423 

2nd (B.-Ad. Heath), Scapa, 317-18, 
324 ft.; Jutland, 346, 361, 368, 
300 

3rd (B.-Ad. Grant), Bosyth, 46, 298, 
301 ; Sheemess, 310-17 
9th (B.-Ad. Moore], Madolra-Canaries 
Area, 7, 267-8 

10th (B.-Ad. de Chair, succeeded by 
V.-Ad. Tupper), protecting trade 
routes, 7 62^, 263-5, 317, 326; 

ships detached from 43, 49-60, 73; 
at sinking of Qreif, 270-3; Jutland, 
349, 396 ft. 

Cruiser Squadrons, British Light c 
1st (Omdre. Alexonder-Sinolair), 
search for Meteor, 122-6; support 
minelayers, 128; Tondern raid, 
309-11; Bosyth, 317, 310; Jutland, 
327, 332, 336, 384, 390, 390 
2nd (Cmdre. Qoodenough), search 
for ilfeteor, 122-6; Boa;^h, 319; 
Jutland, 327, 340, 376 »., 370, 
386 ft., 388, 392, 894, 403, 420 
3id (B.-Ad. Hapier), sujmort mine- 
layers, 128; Bosyth, 319; Jutland, 
327, 332, 330, 300 384-5, 387, 
390, 396, 413 

Vnr TTi. 


4th (Cmdre. Le Mesurier), Scapa, 
54 n., 122, 318, 324 u. ; Skagerrak, 
298, 306; Jutland, 346, 346 «., 
381-2, 380-3 

6th (Cmdre, Tyrwhitt), Harwich, 
54 201, 276-0, 289, 413; search 

for Meteor, 123-6; support mine- 
layers, 127-8; Hoyer raid, 291, 
293-1; Lowestoft raid, 303, 306-9 

Cruiser Squadions, German Light : 
2nd Scouting Group (R.-Ad. Boedick- 
er), Lowestoft raid, 304, 300-8, 
310; off Skagerrak, 322-3; Jut- 
land, 328, 328 ft., 344, 362-3, 358, 
391, 396, 397, 404, 417 ft. 

4th Scouting Group (Cmdre. von 
Reuter), Jutland, 341, 386, 391, 
393, 304 403, 417 ft. 

Cruiser Warfare, German, tee Commerce 

Ctesiphon, see. Mesopotamia 

Cull, Plight-Commr. J. T., Kdnigaberg 
operations, 66-6 

Curtis, Comnir. B. {Abdid), 310, 418-19 
D 

D 1, Brit. S/M (Lt. Byan), Horn Reefs, 
320, 390, 418 

Dagorort, Brit. S/M base at, 61, 136, 
137 

Dahlia, Brit. Sloop (Lt. Parsons), 
mined, 120 

Dalhouaie, B.I.M.S. (Commr. Palmer), 
Persian Gulf, 10, 183, 100 

d’Amade, Gen. Pr. Army, Dardanelles, 
38 ft. 

Doimreuther, Conunr. H. E., 360, 307 ». 

Dardanelles, combined operations i 
Aohi Baba, importance of, 26, 30, 3.8, 
40, 68, 72, 80-90, 100, 220-2, 242, 
244, 260 

Alternative policies, 41-3, 00, 144, 
163-6 

Anzao zone, Turkish attacks in, 26-C, 
103 ; British attacks in, 68-71, 73, 
89-93, 97, 99, 102-3, 100. See 
also Evacuation of Gallipoli below. 
Bases, British naval, Gaba Tepo, 
26, 29. 73, 262; Mudros, 26, 36, 
81-2; Icro,37, 79-80, 82; Kephalo, 
20, 20, 07, 73, 70, 82-3, 89, 93-4, 
212-14, 231-6. 237, 248, 252-4 

— — Turkish naval, 100, 117-18, 203, 
213, 268 

Combined attaoks, 38-9, 70-2, 89- 
98, 103-7, 221 

Evacuation of Gallipoli, Lord Kit- 
chener’s views on, 170, 201, 204, 
206-7, 210-11, 215; considerations 
of War Committee on, 201-2, 205- 
9,211, 216-17; navel i^nion on, 
202, 211-14,217, 216-20,222, 230, 
OG 
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242, 244-0; ordered, 217, 210- 
20, 24C-0; flupj)orting ships for, 
231, 232 234-8, 241, 248, 251 j*., 

253-3, 255; Anwo and Siivla, 
230-43; Hollos, 345-67; Turkish 
bonibarduioui;, 350-1 ; casiiiiltieti, 
251, 266 

Hollos zono, British divoraiunary 
attacks in, 89-100, 231, 238; 
Turkish attacks iu, 90; naval im- 
pnrloaco ol, 220, 222, 230, 242, 
244-0, 260-7. iSaa aho Evaouation 
of Gallipoli ahovo 

JCritliia, Turkish dofoncos at, 26, 40, 

70, 72, 80-90, 100, 221; thii-d 
battle of, 30, 33-40, 43 

Minoliolds, Turldsh, 32, 36, 78, 00, 
102, 100, 203, 221 

Naval force, British, 24-0, 28-30, 
36-8, 43, 70-3, 80 81-2, 88-01, 

221 n., 222, 262, 267, 314 
Naval foroo, Fronoh, 24, 80 »„ 86, 
113, 160-1, 171 

New naval plan, 202-6, 211-13,217 
Strategical considerations. 68, 84r-6, 
100-7, 106, 210-20, 267, 280 
Suvla Bay, naval raids on, 28, 80; 
plan for landing in, 08-70; pi'o- 
parations for landing, 81-3; cover- 
ing foroo for landing, 83, 86-6; 
diversionary attacks for, 86, 80-91, 
97; lauding places at, 86-8, 04-6; 
naval support, 80-90 ; landuig 
operations, 90-100, 102-7; battle 
of Soiniitar Hill, 104-7 ; with- 
drawal Buggostod, 166-7, 160. See 
alee Evacuation of Gallipoli above 
Tactical oonsidorations, 37, 86, 00-1, 
98-0, 100, 211, 246, 260; ship fire 
in Buppori) of troops, 26, 27, 30-1, 

71, 210-21, 231-3, 238, 261-2 
Turkey, defences of, 26, 30, 38-40, 

70-3, 76, 77-8, 80, 86. 90-2, 04-5, 
100-1, 104r41, 114, 203, 213, 220. 
222, 231, 230. 238, 240, 242, 260; 
reinforcements, 26, 72, 100, 102, 
106, 114, 238 ; exhaustion of troeps, 
164, 166-7, 170 

Water supply, 82, 90-8, 103, 100 
Bardanollos Committee, see War Gouucil 
Bare, V.-Ad. C. H., commanding Hfil- 
ford Aux. Patrol, 60 
Dartmouih, Brit. L,Cr. (Oapt. B'Aioy, 
relieved hj Capt. Addison), 24, 204 
Davidson, Capt. A. (Cornwallis), 236, 
237 

Davies, Dt.-Gen. Sir Pianois, 90 »., 202, 
221, 231, 238, 246, 249-62, 266 
de Choir, B.-Ad. D, H. S. {Alsatian, 
Flag), commanding 10th Cr. Sq., 
20^; appointed Naval Advisor to 
Minisl^ of Blookado, 272 


Decoy ships, British, 46-8, 60-3, 131-4, 
137-42. 170, 220. See also “ Q ’’ ships 

, French, 61 

, German, 270, 300 

Turkish, 276-0 

Dedengatch, 80 ; bombardment of, 105, 
172-6, 177, 203 

Defence, Brit. Cr. (Flag ot B.-Ad. 
Arbuthnot, Capt. Ellis), .Jutland, 
.346, 345 »., 368. .301 ; loss of, 369 
Defender, Brit. T.H.D. (Lt. Commr. 

Balmor), Jutland, 327 n., 368 n, 
Delaiuain, Brig.-Oon. W. S., 10 n., 
102-3 

Doleassi!, M., French Foreign Minister, 
172 

De Lisle, Maj.-Gon. H. de B., 39 
104-6 

Dcmaram, Brit. 8.S., 200 
Dent, Capt. D. L. {Sdgar), 221, 231, 
238, 248, 261-2 

Derfflinger, Ger. B.Cr. (Capt. Hartog), 
Jutland, 328 re., 334-7 , 300, 388, 
370-80, 384, ,384 n.; hit, 336, 3C8, 
380. 387 

de Bo book, V.-Ad. J. M. (Zord Nelson, 
Flag), ooinmanding Dardanelles 
oiieratlons, 24-7, 30-7, 00, 74, 79-81, 
86-8, 100-2, 170, 172-4, 170-8, 202, 
204-6, 213, 226, 246, 260; supports 
military operations, 38-0, 04-cf, 09, 
103, 108; doprocatoB evaouation of 
Suvla, 160-7 ; his views on now naval 
plan, 202, 206, 208-9, 214 ; on leave, 
206, 212, 214; BU]>port8 Ayas sohome, 
207-0; urges retention of Helles, 
211-12, 214, 244-6, 267; resumes 
oommand 244 

Destroyer Flotillas, British : 
Bcorganisation ol, 318-10, 348 
Ist, osoorting M/Ls, 128; Lowestoft 
raid, 300; Bosyth, 320; Jutland, 
328, 307 n., 300, 412 
2nd, Cromarty, 126 n. 

3id, Harwich, 64 202 re. 

4th, Soapa, 318-19, 324 re.; Jutland, 
394-7, 300-101, 403-6 
0th, Dover, 160 
7th, Imminghom, 202 re. 

Oth, Harwich, 64 re., 202 re., 320; 
OBoorts M/Ls, 200; Hoyer raid, 
291 re.; Bolgisin ooost, 299 n.; 
Lowestoft, 306; Jutland, 333, 336, 
338, 396, 4O<4-0, 414, 414 423 

lOtb, Harwich, 64 re., 202 re., 320; 
escorts M/Ls, 127; Hoyer raid, 
201 re.; Belgian ooost, 299; Lowes- 
toft, 306; Jutland, 390, 406 re., 
414, 414 re.. 423 

lltl), Soapa, 318; Cromarty, 318, 
324, 324 re.; Jutland, 386, 391, 
392 re. 
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12th, Scapa, 318, 324 »j.; Jutland, 
307, 404, 408, 410, 414, 422 
1 3th, Rosyth, 320; Jutland, 333, 
335, 338, 340-1, 344, 390, 404-6, 
406 ». 

Destroyer Flotillas, Gorman, Jntlands: 
Ist (half), 381 n. 

2nd, 328 338, 381 n., 390 n. 

3rd, 381 n., 382 
6th, 381 n., 382, 306 n. 

Oth, 328 338, 381 390 «. 

7th, 381 n., 396 ti. 

Oth. 328 n., 338. 364 381 n.. 

396 n. 

12th (half), 364 n., 381 n. 

18th (half), 381 n. 

Destroyers, British, Dardanelles, 26, 
28, 30, 37-8, 70-3, 81, 86, 89-90, 
92-6, 99, 103, 205, 221 232 238, 

251 n.; ^gean, 34, 79-80, 173-4, 
248; shortage of, 46, 64-6, 138, 200, 
262; Skagen-alc raid, 64; escorting 
M^La, 127-8, 203, 290, 299; Hoyer 
raid, 291-3; LoweatoR raid, 306; 
with Grand Fleet, 318-20, 324; Jut- 
land, 363-4, 360-8, 388, 391-2, 394r- 
401, 404-6, 407-11, 414, 420, 422 

, Frenoh, Mediterranean, 80, 170; 

DardaneUea, 89; jEgean, 113; Bel- 
gian Coast, 149 

, German, attack British S/Ms, 60, 

1 30 ; Baltic, 02, 137 ; attack British 
M/U, 127, 290; attack ArcAis, 276; 
Flanders Bight, 288; Hoyor raid, 
292; Belgian coast, 299-300; Lowes- 
toft raid, 304-7 ; Jutland, 340-1, 348 

, Turkish, Marmara, 20-7, 101, 

107-8; Dardanelles, 118 
de Vigneau, Ad. Fr. Navy, 286 
Digby (Arlots), Brit. A.M.C. (Commr. 

Warren), 264, 204 «. 

Dilwar, see Persian Gulf 
Dobell, Brig.-Gen, 0. M.. 4-8 
Dobson, Lt. Commr. 0. 0. (0 27), 48; 

awarded V.C., 48 n. 

Dohna-Sohlodien, Commr. Count zu, 
German Navy (Maeuie), 206-9 
Doris, Brit. L.Or. (Capt. Darken), 
JEgean, 161-2, 173-4 
Douglas, Maj.-Gen. W., 90 
Dover, Straits of, German minefield in, 
66; Aux. Patrol in, 66, 148-63, 277, 
299, 303; British minefield in 
approaches to, 290. See also Bacon 
D’Oyly-Hughcs, Lt. G., 116-17; 

awarded D.S.O., 117 »., 119 
Dr^Mought, Brit, B. (Capt. Alderson), 

Drommiby, Brit. S.S., sunk, 267 ». 
DiAlin, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. Kelly, te- 
lieved by Capt. Scott), Brindisi, 24; 
Jutland, 393-4, 420-2 


Duff, Capt. A. A. M. ( Birmingham), 
393, 403 

Duff, E..Ad. A. L. {Superb), 4th B. 
Sq.. 318, 340 

Duke of EdMmrgli, Brit. Cr. (Capt. 
Blackett), Jutland, 348, 346 n., 368-0, 
361 ». 

Diincombe, Brit. “ Q ” Ship, 53 n, 
Dunkirk. 148, 161, 163, 277, 209 
Dunsley, Brit. S.S., sunk, 130 
DujJeix, Fr. Cr., Dardanelles, 24, 30 

F 

K 1, Brit. S/M (Commr. Laurence), 
Baltic, 61, 63, 136-7 
B 2, Brit. S/M (Lt.-Commr. Stocks), 
Marmara, 114-16, 117-10, 167, 218 
E e, Brit. S/M (Lt.-Commr. Foster), 
loss of, 263 

E 7, Brit. S/M (Lt.-Commr. Cochrane), 
Marmara. 70-7; loss of, 118-10 
E S, Brit. S/M (Lt.-Commr. Qoodhart), 
Baltic, 136 

E 0, Brit. S/M (Commr. Horton), Baltic, 
61-3, 136-7 

E 11, Brit. S/M (Commr. Nasmith), 
Helgoland, 32; Marmara, 32-6, 100, 
114-19, 206, 217-18; Dardanelles, 
36. 100-1, 114, 117-18, 217; Bos- 
porus, 115 

E 12, Brit. S/M (Lt.-Commr. Bruoe), 
Marmaro, 76-6, 167-8, 177; Dar- 
danelles, 167-8, 177-8 
E 13, Brit. S/M (Lt.-Commr. Layton), 
loss of, 13^8 

E 14, Brit. S/M (Commr. Boyle), Mar- 
mara, 24, 26-7, 32, 76-6, 100 ; 
Dardanelles, 70, 100-2, 114 
B 16, Brit. S/M (Commr. Talbot), North 
Sea, 60, 128, 263 

E 20, Brit. S/M (Lt.-Commr. Warren), 
Marmora, 177-0, 208, 217; Dar- 
danelles, 177; loss of, 206-0 
E 22, Brit. S/M (Lt. Herbert), sunk, 
300 n. 

E 26, Brit. S/M (Lt.-Commr. Dobson), 
off Horn Reefs, 320, 390, 418 
E 31, Brit. S/M ^t.-(jommr. Follman), 
Tondem raid, 311 

E 31, Brit. S/M (Lt.-CommT. Chisholm), 
Lowestoft raid, 307 %. 

E 63, Brit. S/M (Lt. -Commr. Glen- 
cross), Lowestoft raid, 307 n. 

E 65, Brit. S/M (Lt.-Cbinmr. Kellett), 
Lowestoft raid, 308; off Horn Beefb, 
320, 390, 418 

Earl of Peterborough, Brit, Mon. (Commr. 
Somerville), Dardanelles, 232 
248 n., 261 n. 

Host Indies Oummond, ere Feirse, 
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Jihro, Brit. A.M.O. (Comtnr. Dngmoio), 
IQurthorn Patrol, 264 n. 

Echo, Brit. Whaler ^Sub.-Lt. Lawther), 
Kdnigaberg operations, 66 
TSdclis, Lt. 0. T. P. {i'inlly), 227 
Edgar, Brit. Or. (Oapt. Dent), Darda- 
nelles, 73, 89, 221, 238, 248, 261 n. 
Bdinonds, Flight Oommr. C. H. K., 
lorpeduuB Turkish transport, 102 
Edwards, Lt.-Commr. II. t). (Taranki), 
40-7 

Egertun, Comznr. W. do M!. {Lance), 
290 

l^gypt, concentration of troops in, 13, 44, 
104, 166, 162, 100, 170, 176, 189, 190, 
207-9, 226; transport routes from, 
81, 113, 176, 197; water supply 
from, 82; defence of, 189, 201, 204, 
207-9, 211, 219-20, 223-4, 242-6; 
Turkish invasion of, 219, 223; 

SeiiuBsi attack In, 223-6, 243; 
sti'ategioal importance 'of, 243, 267 ; 
naval force for, 243, 246 
Elbing, Ger. L.-Cr. (Oapt. Madlung), 
Lowestoft raid, 307 ; Jutland, 328 n., 
329-30, 363, 397, 399, 407; sunk, 
422 

EUctra, Brit. T.B.D. (Oommr. Monroe), 
200 

Elliot, Sir Franois, British Minister at 
Athena, 160-7, 184, 210 
Empresa of Britain, Brit. A.M.O.(Commr. 

Young), Sierra Leone, 7 n. 

Empreaa of Fort William, Canadian S.S., 
mined, 270 

Bms, Bivor, British seaplane operations 
oil, 64, 273-4, 293; Gorman mino- 
floid oil, 127 

Endymon, Brit. Cr. (Capt. Vyvyan), 
Dardanelles, 43, 73, 89, 03, 07, 103, 
218 

Engadine, Brit. Seaplane Carrier (Lt.- 
Commr. Robinaun), Tondem raid, 
309; Bo.syth, 320-1; Jutland, 327, 
333, 344, 424, 424 n. 

English Channel, " Q ” ship operations 
in, 61; withdrawal of enemy S/Ms 
from, 142 

Erin, Brit. B. (Capt. Stanley), Jutland, 
340 

Ermine, Brit, troop oarrior, Darda- 
nelles, 263 

Espiigle, Brit. Sbop (Oapt, Nunn), 
Mesopotamia, 9-10, 12, 16-20, 183 
Essad Pasha, Turkish Army, 26 
Essen, Ad, von. Buss. Navy, 61 
Essex, Brit. Ci. (Capt. Wateon), North 
Atlwtio, 267-8 

Euphrates, Biver, see Mesopotamia 
Europa, Brit. Or, (Oapt. Somervilio), 
Flag of B.-Ad. Sir A. Moore, 7 ». ; 
Flag of B.-Ad. Wemyss, 82 


Euryalus, Brit. Cr. (Capt. Bnrmester), 
Suez, 243 n. 

Evan-O'homas, R.-Ad. H. (Barham, 
Flag), commanding 5th B. Sq., 290, 
301, 319, 327, 331-2, 336-6, 338, 340, 
343-4, 350-1, 363, 393, 401, 401 u., 
413 

Excellent, Brit. G. B. (Oapt. Fowler), 
Dover Patrol, I-IO 

Exmouth, Brit. B. (Flag of R.-Ad. 
Nioholson, Capt. Veale), Darda- 
noUea, 24, 37-8, 73, 89, 99 n. 
Expeditionary Force, British (Franco), 
43, 68, 163, 171-2 

, Mediterranean (Dardanelles), 

38-40, 43, 68, 70-2, 74, 81, 81 n., 83. 
86-6, 90, 93-6, 100, 103-6. 112-14, 
139, 166, 169-60, 162, 164, 160, 109, 
176, 207, 209, 211, 222, 233, 230, 248, 
260, 262-3. See alio Anzao Corps, 
Royal Naval Division 

—— , Indian (Mesopotamia), 9, 

12-13, 16-18, 22, 181, 183-7, 180-92, 
220 

F 

P. <b Q.O., Brit. A.P. drifter, 290 
Falkenhayn, Gen. von., Ger. Army, 
Chief of Groat General Stad, 147, 
257, 280, 31 1 ; advocates unrestricted 
B/M warfare, 281, 284-6, 287 
Falinmth, Brit. L.Cr. (Flag of R.-Ad, 
Napier, Capt. Edwards), Rosyth, 
320; Jutland, 333, 361, 386, 387, 
394 n. 

Fanshawo, Maj.-Gen. E. A., 232, 230 
Farie, Capt. J. U. (Champion), 338, 390, 
404, 408, 410 

Farmar, Maj. W. 0. R., R.Q.A., 12 
Parringford, Brit. S.8., 207 
Pavlknor, Brit. Flotilla Leader (Capt. 

Stirling), Jutland, 397, 408-0, 417 
Fawolmor, R.-Ad. W. B., in charge of 
10th Cr.Sq. base, Shetlanda, 60 
Pearleaa, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. Roper), 128, 
320; Jutland, 327 »., 412, 423 
Ferdinand, King of Bulgaria, 146-6 _ 
Fomondo Noronha, oommeroo raidmg 
oil, 268 

Finoh, Capt. W. (Arabic), 131 
Finland, Gulf of, British S/Ma in, 61, 
136 

Firedrake, Brit. T.B.D. (Comtnr. 
Tillard), 60 

Firefly, Brit. R.G.B. (Lt. Eddie), 
Mesopotamia, 227-8 
Fisher, Ad. of the Fleet Lord, 1, 371 ; 
his North Sea project, 43, 149, 203, 
269, 273, 313-14; his building 
programme, 167 n-, 197 n„ 227 n. 
Fishing fleets, British, S/M attacks on, 
46, 47-8, 62-3, 120 
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Flnmenco, Bril. iS.S., 269 

Flnwlera Bight (Hootden), High Sena 
Fleet in, 288-0 

Flnnrlcra Flntilla, see Submarinea, 
Ciemian 

Fleet, Black Sea, see Black Sea Fleet 

Fleet, French, Meditenaucan (V.-Ad. 
Bou6 de Lapeyrere, succeeded by 
V.-Ad. Dartige du Foumet), Darda- 
nelles. 24, 30. 30, 38. 70-1. 80-1, 85. 
112, 160-2, 170-1; Syrian const, 
160 n., 172 

Fleet, German High Seas (Ad. von Fohl, 
succeeded by V.-Ad. Schcer), 121-2, 
126, 128, 263, 273, 279, 287, 292-6, 
298, 300, 310-11, 320; Flanders 
Bight operations, 288-0; Lowestoft 
raid, 301-9; S/Ms noting with, 321-3, 
326; leaves the Jade, 328; torpedo 
armament of, 362 n. ; battle of Jut- 
land : 329 n. ; deployment, 341 ; turn 
away, 362, 360-76, 378-80, 382 ; makes 
for Horn Beefs, 384-8, 391, 396-7, 
400-6, 408, 410-12, 414-18, 424. ^ee 
also Soheer ; Battle Cruiser Squadron ; 
Battle Squ^rona, Crniser Squadrons, 
Light 

Fleet, Grand (Ad. Jellicoo), 48-6, 54, 
121, 123, 128, 300, 314-16; con- 
centration of, 125-6, 275, 289, 301, 
324; withdrawal of ships from, 138, 
259-61, 273 ; Hoyer raid, 290, 
205-0; North Sea sweras, 261, 
288-9, 297-9, 304, 322; Lowestoft 
raid, 303-9; Southern bases for, 
313-18, 320-1 ; redistribution of 
squadrons in, 316-18; strength of, 

315- 16, 320, 324, 320; reorganisation 
of destroyer flotillas in, 318-19; co- 
operation of Bfila with, 320, 324 n.; 
armament of, 346-7, 362 n. ; battle 
of Jutland : dispositions, 326-8, 330-1, 
361-2, 356, 309 n., 372; organisation, 
329, 340 n., 389, 411; firmg range, 
333, 333 »., 334, 336-7, 330, 347, 
377-8, 380 n. ; deployment, 362, 
369-65, 368, 418 ; strategical position, 
389-90. See also Jemeoo; Battle 
Cruiser Squadrons, Battle Squadrons, 
Cruiser Squadrons 

Flotilla Lmders, British, new type of, 
64 A., 128 A., 262 

Flj/, Brit. Whaler (Lt. Whitburn, 
B.N.B.), Kdnigsherg operations, 06 

Foch, Gen. Fr. Army, 148, 277 

Forth, Bivei', German S/Ms off, 40, 
304, 322, 336; Grand Fleet base at, 

316- 17, see also Bnsyth 

Fortune, Brit. T.BjD. (Lt.-Commr. 
Terry), 206; Jutland, 396 n., 398-0, 
407 : loss of, 400, 407, 422 

Fouroet, V.-Ad. Dortiee du, Fr. Navy, 


commanding Dardanelles Squadron 
(Palric, Flag), 100-1 ; appointed 
C.-in-C. Mediterranean, 171 
Foxhound, Brit. T.B.D. (Conuiir. 

Howard), Dardanelles, 96 
France, oo-nperation of, in Cameruons, 
4—6; combined forces of, in D.arda- 
nelles, 24, 30, 30, 38, 70-2, 80-1, 86, 
90, 110-12, 166, 168-64, 171, 176,216, 
229 : polioy of, in Danlanellcs, 41-2, 
69-70, 109-10, 120, 144, 166. 204; 
offensive on Western Front in, 108, 
111-12, 144-6, 148, 161-7, 208, 211, 
246, 267, 277, 280, 284, 287; Allied 
Conferences held in, 111, 120, 144-6, 
163, 176, 179, 209, 216, 217, 223; 
intervention of, in the Balkans, 110- 
11, 166, 163-5, 176, 179-80, 207, 214, 
223; (jabinot crisis in, 172, 170-80, 
223; declares war on Bulgaria, 172; 
co-operates in British blockado of 
Germany, 264 ; sends CTuiseis to 
Atlantic, 268 

Frankfurt, Ger. L.Cr. (Flag of B.-Ad. 
Boedicker, Capt. T. von Trotha), 
Jutland, 328 A., 329, 363, 397, 401, 
417 ; hit, 353 

Frauenlob, Ger. L.Cr. (Capt. 0. Hoff- 
mann), Jutland, 393 n. ; sunk, 894, 
304 A. 

Fremantle, B.-Ad. S. B. (Hibernia, 
Flag), commanding division of 3rd 

B. Sq. Dardanelles, 206, 234, 246, 
248, 262-3, 269-60 

French, Field-Marshal Sir Jolui, 

C. -in-C., B.B.F., France, 112, 144, 
161, 163, 243 

Friant, Fr, L.Cr., Gibraltar, 7 a, 
Friedrich ier Qrosse, Ger. B. (Flag of 
V.-Ad. Soheer, Capt. T. Fuchs), 
Jutland, 326, 328, 341, 380 
Fry, Maj.-Gon. C. I., 102-4 
Fuller, Capt, C. T. M. {Astnm), 4-6 
Fullerton, Capt. E. J. A. (Severn), 64, 
64 66 

Fury, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt. Veiesmith), 
Dardanelles, 254-6 

G 

a 40, Ger. T.B.D., Jutland, 420 
Galatea, Brit. L.(ir. (Broad Pendant of 
Cmdre, Alexander-Sinolair), 123 n., 
311, 310, 325; Jutland, 320, 331-3, 
847-8 

Gallieni, Gen., French Minister for War, 
214, 216 A. 

Gallipoli, see Dardanelles 
O. and F„ Brit. A.F. trawler, 129 
Gansser, Iit.-Commr., Ger. Navy ( 27 33), 
220 n. 

Garland, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 
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Jutland, 3U6, 31)6 308-0, 
422 

Gartaido -Tipping, Lt.-Commr. H. T. 
(Sanda), 163 n. 

Gauohot, V.-Ad. D. M., Fr. Navy 
(Jeanne d’Aro, Patric, Flag), com- 
maudiug Syrian Cuaat Squadron, 
100 n . ; commanding Baidanollos 
Squadron, 171 

Gaunt, K.-Ad. IS. F. A. (GoUisam, Flag), 
lafc 13. Sq., 318, 340, 377, 370, 412 
Gozelle, Brit. Ploot M/M/S (Commr. 

Dunn, E..N.13..), .®gonn, 70 
Clcneml Gmufurd, Brit. Mon. (Commr. 

AUihaiu), Bolgian conat, 148 »., 160-2 
General Wolfe, Jlrit. Mon. (Flag of Ad. 
Baoon, Oapl. Moroton), Belgian coast, 
277, 200 

Gentian, Brit. Sloop (Lt. BaiUic- 
Grohman), 326 
Germania, Brit. S.S., 27 
Germany, designa of, on Near fSaat, 2, 
109, 140, 164, 104, 108, 170, 172, 190, 
208, 211 j propaganda of, 10, 184, 
183, 189, 100, 224; naval policy of, 
44-6, 121, 141-3, 108, 321 ; mentality 
of, 44-6, 283-4, 280; oo-oporation 
of army and navy of, 130-7, 274, 
281-2, 286, 287; assumoa olfonalve 
in Balkans, 140. 140-7, 164, 168. 176, 
267, 280; Briiiah blockade of, 262, 
204^6, 278-4, 277, 279, 297-8, 312, 
321, 326; dofensivo policy of, 274, 
280-1 ; aupporla Iriah rebellion, 300. 
See also Amorioa, U.S.A. ; Commorco ; 
Submarines, German 
Gibraltar, Straits of, onti S/M patrol in, 
7, 26, 139, 168-0, 220. See also 
Snbmarinos, Gorman 
Girodon, Col., Fr. Array, 200 
Gladiator, Brit. S.S., sunk, 130 
Glasrjow, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. Luco), 
Atlanlio, 208-9 

Gilen Isla, Brit. “ Q ” ship, 83 b. 

Story, Brit. B. ( Flag of R.-Ad. Hornby, 
Capt. Corbott), Daidanellos, 80 n., 
243 b. 

Glory, Brit. A.P. trawler, 129 
OlouBesler, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. Blonnt), 
300 

Godley Lt.-Gen. A. J., 238, 236-3 
Goldsmitb, Gommx. M. L. (Lydiard), 
404-6 

Qoodenongh, Oradie. W. E (SowfSomploB, 
Broad Fondant), oommanding 
L.Or. Sq., 123-4. 319, 340-1, 349, 361, 
360, 360, 376 n., 370, 383. 388, 392-4, 
403, 420 

Goodharb, Lt.-Commr. F. H. H. (0 8), 
136 

Gordon, Sq. Commr. R. (Major, R.M.), 
64,101 ^ 


Gorringe, Mai. -Gen. G. F., 14-16, 182-3, 
186 

Oosliawt, Brit. T.B.D. (Cominr. Moir), 
Tondern raid, 311 ; Jutland, .327 ?>. 
Gouraud, Gen. Fr. Army, commanding 
Fronoli Corps. Dardanelles, 38 7 i., 
09-71; wounded, 74, no 
Guifton, Brit. C'r. (Caj)t. Grace), 
Dardanelles, 73, 80, 89, 91, 97, 232 »., 
241, 241m., 2-18, 201 n., 262 
Graham, Lt.-Commr. E. S. { Morns), 338 
Grampus, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt. Welby), 
Dardanolloa. !)4 
Qrangeiiiood, Dutoh S.S., 63 
Grant, Capt. K. S. (Canopus, Veiuimnce), 
26, 28-1) 

Grasshopper, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 

Amodroit), Daninnellcs, 254 
Great Heart, Brit. A.P. driftor, loss of, 
163 

Greece, neutrality of, 2, 168, ICO, 176; 
Biiggestod conooBsion to Bulgaria by, 
2, 167, 160, 100 ».; dofensivo allianos 
of, with Serbia, 147-8, 165, 104-6; 
army of, mobilised, 166, 160, 172, 
176; politieal instability of, 166-0, 
103; attitude of, towards Allied 
furoes at Salonioa, 160-02, 176, 204, 
207, 209-10, 2.34; Britisb assurancos 
to, 102, 164, 210; navy of, 163, 
200 ; oonooasion olTorod to, 173 ; 
Ijoid Kitobenor’s mission to, 210-11 ; 
Labour Corps from, 248 ». See also 
Constantino, IGng; Venizelos 
Greif (Quicn, Sena), Oor. A.M.C. (Capt. 
Tiozel, 270-2 

Grey, Sir Edward, Foreign Secretary, 
1, 160, 201, 223 

Greyhound, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt. roters), 
280 

GuApratte, V.-Ad. V., Fr. Navy, resigns 
command of Datdancllos Sq., 171 
Gul Djemal (Germania), Turk, transport, 
torpodned, 27 

Gunner, Brit. A.P. trawler, 62 
Gwntkin-Williams, Capt. R. S. (Tara), 
224 


U 

11 1, Brit. S/M (Lt. Pirio), Marmara, 
167-8, 178; Dairianellea, 177 

Zr 2, Brit. S/M (Lt. FeU), ZEgean, 170 

H 5, Brit. S/M (Lt. Varloy), Lowestoft 
raid, 307 

E 6, Brit. S/M (Lt, Stnpford). loss of, 
274 

E 7, Brit. S/M (Lt. Ebblewhilo), 201 «. ; 
Lowestoft rawi, 307 m. 

E 10, Brit. S/M (Lt. Gay), Lowestoft 
raid, 307 

Have, British raid on, 273-4, 203 
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Haggard, Capt. V. H. S. ( Vjilcan), 4H ». 
Hague CouveutiouB, Turkish breach of, 
70 ». 

Haig, Uen. Sir Douglas, 16(1, 243 
Hall, Capt. S. S. (Cmdre. S.). 60 
HalloweU-CareTV, Lt.-Commr. E. E. 
(Arahis), 27C-0 

Hamburg, Gor. L.Cr. (Conimr. von 
Qaudcckcr), Jutland, 303 n., 304 n. 
Hamilton, Brig.-Uen. A. B., 160 
Hamilton, Gen. Sirlan, C.-in-C. M.E.l?., 
36, 40, 43, 66, 71, 74, 79 81, 104r-6, 

160-60 ; develops plan for lauding at 
Suvla, 68-70, 86-7, 90, 98, 106-S j his 
force, 43, 108, 111-12, 114; his head- 
quarters, 74, 99; at Suvia, 99-100, 
103; his appreciation of situation, 
113-14, 119-20, 166-7, 170-1; re- 
lieved, 171 

Hampshire, Brit. Cr. (Capt. Savill), 
325 ». ; Jutland, 345, 345 n., 300 
Hankey, Lt.-Col. M. P. A., Secretary, 
Committee of Imperial Defence, 146, 
201 

Hannibal, Brit. B. (Capt. Streatfeild), 
Mediterranean, 139 
Harden, Lt. G. E. (Comet), 227 
Hardy, Brit, T.B.D. (Commr. Plowden), 
Jutland, 305 n. 

Hardy, Lt, -Commr. H. N. M. (Racoon), 
113 

Harpy, Brit. T.B.D. (Commr. Dickens), 
Daidaneiles, 28 

Harrington (Cumb.), bombardment of, 
130 

Harris, Lt. W. V. H. (Sitmano), 187 
Hartog, Capt., Gor. Wavy (Derfflinger), 
379, 384 n. 

Harvey, Maj. E. J. W., E.M.L.L, 
mortally wounded, 335-6; awarded 
V.C., 336 n. 

Harwich Force, 64, 56, 261-2, 289-00, 
290, 320, 324, 413-14, 423-4; airship 
patrol, 64, 121, 262 ; search for Melrttr, 
122-6; sweeps to the Bight, 123, 202; 
supporting minolaying operations, 
127-8, 263, 299; Huge raid, 273; 
Hoyor raid, 29, 293, 206; Lowestoft 
raid, 303, 306-9; Jutland, 336 a., 
396, 404-6. See also Tyrwhitt 
Hase, Commr. von (Ger. Wavy), 333 a., 
334 b., 336, 366, .379 »., 406 
Bavdoch.Hnt, Mon. (Comrar.Hamilton), 
Dardanelles, 73, 91, 221 a., 248, 
261 n., 262 

Hawh, Brit. A.P. trawler, sinks German 
S/M, 46 

Hawke, Brit. Or. (Capt. ■Williams), 126 
Hawksley, (japt. J. B. P. (Omdte. “F,” 
Castor, Broad Pendant), 318-10, 348, 
386, 392, 394, 402 
Hayes-Sadler, <>pt. A. (Ocem), 9 


Heath, R.-Ad. H. L. (Minotaur, Flag), 
commanding 2u.d Cr. Sq., 345, 331 
Heaton-Ellis, Capt. E. H. F. (Inflexible), 
368 

Hector, Brit. Balloon ship (Commr. 

Eajme), Dardanelles, 73, 89, 232 ». 
Heinrioh, Cmdre. Ger. Navy (Eegens- 
burg), 338, 420 

Helfferich, Herr, German Seotefary of 
State, 287 

Heligoland, Bight of, Bril. S/Ms in, 
68, 69-60; Harwich Force sweep to, 
123, 262; minciaying operations in, 
127, 263, 273; German defence in, 
291, 322; Grand Fleet sweep to, 
298-9, 309-11 ; German Fleet in, 301 
Heliotrope, Brit. Sloop (Lt.-Commr. 

Richards), Dardanelles, 235-6 
Hcllcs, see Dardanelles 
Herbert, Lt.-Commr. G. (Antwerp, 
BaraUmg), 61, 131-4 
Hercules, Brit. B. (Capt. Clinlon- 
Baker), Jutland, 345, 377, 412 
Hersing, Lt.-Commr. Ger. Navy (V 21), 
31, 168 

Hewett, Lt.-Commr. G. 0. (Mdampus), 
308 

Hibernia, Brit. B. (Flag of E.-Ad. 
Fremantle, Capt. Haggard), Daida- 
nelles, 248, 262, 260 
Highflyer, Brit, L.Cr. (Capt. Bulier), 
Atlantio, 7 »., 268-9 
Hilary, Brit. A.M.C. (Capt. Bather), 
264 n. 

Hildebrand, Brit. A.M.O. (Capt. Grant- 
Dolton), 264 n. 

HiU, Brig.-Gen. F. F., 96 
Hindenbmg, Gor. B.Cr., 316 
Hippor, V.-Ad. (LUtooio, Molthe, Flag), 
commanding Ger. B.Cis., 310, 323; 
bis force, 322, 328, 328 n„ 332 ; 
during battle of Jutland, first phase, 
328-30, 341-3, 360-2; second phase, 
364, 366-8, 364, 360; third phase, 
368, 373, 379, 384^6, 387 ; last phase. 
407, 416 

Hodgson, Commr. J. C. (Moorsom), 338 
Hol^eod. Auz.P. area, 69 n. 
Holtzendorff, Ad. von, Ger. Navy, 
Chief of Naval Staff, 283, 287, 376 
Home Waters, 7, 46-62, 121-34, 138-40, 
148-63, 269-66, 270-8, 286-6, 288- 
424 

Honeysuckle, Brit. Sloop (Lt.-Commr. 

White), Dardanelles, 232 236 

Hood, E.-Ad. The Hon. H, L. A. 
(Invincible, Flag), commanding Srd 
B.Cr. Sq., 318, 346, 348, 362-4, 366, 
364-7 ; killed in aotion, 367 
Hoofdeu, The, See Flanders Bight 
Hope, 0. 0., A.B., 364 n. 

Hopkins, Commr. S. (Spairowhatvi), 399 
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Horace, Brit. S.S., flunk, 2U0 
Fornby, R.-Ad. R. 8. Phipps (Olory, 
Mnj?), 80 

Horn Roofs, aearoh for German M /L oil, 
122-4; Briliflli niinofiold off, 127,301), 
321; Harwich Poroo off, 21)1-6; 
(lorinan Ploot off, 208, ■116-17, 424 
Horton, Commr. hi. K. (ff 9), bl, 63 
Ifolham, Capt. A. 0. (Comtis), 271 
Koiitlavo, Gorman airship bnao, 200 
Iloyor, British mid on, 273, 290-fi, 309 
ITiill, Oorman air raids on, 289, 290, 297 
U umber, Brit. Mon. (Commr. Sna;<fio), 
Danlanollofl, 72-3, 91, 232 »., 241 ». 
llumbor, River, Gorman air raids on, 
289, 297 ; proposed baao for Grand 
ricob, 310-17 

Huntor-Wcflton, Lt.-Gon. A. G., 397i.,90 
Ilunfagreen, Brit, troop carrier, 234 
Hntohinson, Comrar. R. P. C. (Achalca), 
309 

Uyaeirilh, L.Cr. (Ping of V.-Ad. ICing- 
Hall, Capt. Andoraon), Rufiji Rirar, 
0-8, 04 »., 06 

Hydra, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt. Glossop), 
Jutland, 327 ». 


I 

Inibres, British naval base at, 20, 83, 90, 
21 1, 234, 230, 248 ; Gen. linmiltun'e 
hoadquarlers at, 73, 90, 09 n. 
Immingharo, German air raid on, 280 
Impoiial Defence, Committco of, 146, 
201 

Imjdncnbk, Brit. B. (Capt. Lookyor), 
Taranto, 24 

Ina H'illiama, Brit. A-P. trawler, 46 
luconslnni, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. Thesiger), 
Bearohee for Meteor, 123 n. 
Indefatigable, Brit. B.Cr. (Capt. 
Soworby), Jutland, 327, 332, 334; 
loss of, 330 

India, Brit. A.M.C. (Commr. Kennedy), 
sunk, 204 ». 

India, Commandor-in-Chiof in (Gou. 
Sir Beauohamp Duff), 181, 106 

, Viceroy of (Lord Hardinge of 

Penshuiet), 186, 106, 199 
Indian Army, aee Expeditionary Eoroo, 
Indian 

Indomitable, Brit. B.Cr. (Capt.Eonnedy), 
318; Jutland, 345, 304 n., 373, 413 
Ini^0>k, Brit. B.Cr. (Capt. Heaton- 
Ellis), 318; Jutland, 346, 364 
308, 372-3 

Ingenohl, Ad. von, Oer. Navy, 303 
Inglefleld, Maj.-Gen. E, S., 103 
Inverlyon, Bnt. A.P. trawler, 129 
laamcibU, Biit. B.Cr. (Flag of R.-Ad. 
Hood, Capt. Cay), Soapa, 218; 
Jutland, 346, 348, 363, 364 n 306; 


loiSB ot, 30(1-8, 370; survivors from, 
307 «. 

Iphigmia, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. Kemp), 
Whito Son, 264 
Ireland, rrbollion in, 300-1 
Iran Htilcc, Brit. B. (Flag of Ad. Jelliooe, 
Capt. Bnokhoiiso, reliovod by Cnpt. 
Dreyor), Cromarty, 125 ra.; Jutland, 
346, 347 «., 348-9, 366, 368, 360, 378, 
383, 383 m., 387 304-6, 402, 411, 

413n., 414 »., 415,420-1 
Ismid, GuU of, see Marmara 
Italy. Naval Convention with AlUos, 
24; offensive on Austrian front, 109, 
173, 280 ; OD-operation of, in Balkans, 
165, 216, 223; dccluros war on Bul- 
garia, 172 n. ; Sonusai menace to 
territory of, 208, 223-4 
Ivanov, Capt. 8., Russ. Navy (Askold), 
174 

J 

Jaolcson, Ad. Sir Henry, First Sen Lord, 
1, 314-16, 317 

Jade, Rivor, Gorman naval baso in, 
1^4, 323, 326; Gorman fleet loaves, 
276, 328, 340 

James Metcher, Brit. A.P. yaoht, rams 
S/M, 277 

Japanese Prince, troop eandor, 226 
Jaurigiiiberry, Fv. B., 'Dardanelles, 30 
Jed, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. Mulook), 
DardaneUes, 34, 90 

Jelliooe, Ad. Sir Jolm (Iran Duke, 
Flag), O.-in-C.IOrand Fleet, 49, 63, 122, 
126-6, 260-00, 204-6, 273-6, 280, 
290-302, 313, 316, 320; his anti- 
S/M meoBUToa, 63, 66, 121-2, 128, 
201, 270; bis plan for mining in the 
Bight, 127, 263; hie dispositions in 
Boaroh for (Jreif, 270, 272; during 
Hover raid, 296-6; during Tondem 
raid, 310-11; attends War Com- 
mittee, 313; his battle plans, 316, 
318; bis vio^vB on redistribution of 
Grand Fleet, 316-19; his piano to 
bring enemy to action, 320-2, 324-6; 
warned of enemy’s movements, 323; 
ordered to concentrate, 324; his 
dispositions on eve of Jutland, 324- 
6, 328; during battle of Jutland: 
first phase, 318-31, 340, 344; second 
phase, 246-62, 264-0, 360-02, 364-6; 
third phase, 370-8, 381-90; fourth 
phase, 301, 393-0, 399, 401^; last 
phase, 407-8, 411-17, 421, 423-4. See 
also Fleet, Grand 

Jerram, V.-Ad. Sir Thonuxs (King 
George V, Flag), oommonding 2na 
B. Bq., 318, 324, 346, 382, 366, 378-0, 
381, 383, 383 386-0, 306, 401, 
401 » 413-14 
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iJoQre, fion. J., C.-in-C. Fronch Armica, 
1 10, 173, 215 n. ; his views cm Siilouioa, 
U5, 106, 175, 170-80, 200 
Johnston, Lt. M. A. B., Bi.6.z\., 101 it. 
Jones, Commr. L. W. {Shark), 363-4; 
killed in action, 354 n. ; awarciod V.C., 
354 n. 

Jonquil, Brit. Sloop {Lt. Fraser), 
DardanoUes, 89, 94-0, 170, 226 
Juno, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. Woko), Persian 
Gulf, 183, 189-90 

Jupiter, Brit. B. (Cai>t. Wake), White 
Sea, 48 

Jutland, Battle of, first phase, 327- 
44; battle cruiser action, 333-7; 
destroyer notion, 338-40, 342, 344; 
second phase, 346-07; destroyer 
attacks, 353-4; third phase, 308- 
90; German turn away, 300-7(1, 
378-80, 382; main action, 370-80; 
fourth phase, 391-406; destroyer 
actions, 391-2, 304-6, 397—406; light 
cruiser action, 392-4; last phase, 
407-24; destroyer altaoks, 408-11 

K 

“ K ” boats, Bordanelles, 83, 03-4, 96, 
169, 234-9, 263-5 

Kaiser, Ger. B. (Capt. von Trotha), 274 
Kclburn, Couunr. Visoonnt {Pyramua), 
66, 183 

Kellett, Lt.-Cnmmr. O. H. {S 1), 69 
Kempenfelt, Brit. Flotilla Loader 
(Commr. H. C, Sulivan), 260, 318; 
Jutland, 392 

Kennedy, Capt. F. W. (Indomitahle), 372 
Kennel, Brit. T.B.I>. (Lt.-Commr. 

Bussell), Dardanelles, 36 
Kerr, Lt.-Commr. F. M. (Christopher), 
363 

Keyes, Cmdro. B. J. B., Chief of Staff 
to Ad. de Bobeok, 05-6, 240-60 ; his 
plan for forcing Dardanelles, 202-5, 
212-13, 215 

Kinfauns Castle, Brit. A.M.G. (Capt. 

Crampton), Bufiji Kiver, 6 
Kinff Alfred, Brit. Cr. (Flag of B.-Ad. 

Mooro, Capt. Somerville), 267 
King JSdwam VII, Brit. B. (Flag of 
V.-Ad. Bradford, Capt. Maolaohuin), 
loss of, 200-7, 270 

King George F, Brit. B. (Flag of V.-Ad. 
Jerram, Capt. Field), Cromarty, 318; 
Jutland, 346, 383 n„ 386, 412 
King-Hall, V.-Ad. fl. 6 . (Hyaeinlh, 
Flog), C.-in-C. Capo of Good Hope, 
e-S, 63-6, 67 

King Stephen, Brit, trawler, 277 ». 
l^tchoner of Khartoum, Field-Marshal 
Earl, Secretary of State for War, 1, 
l08, 111-12, 166, 166, 170, 189, 


325 fl.; his views on Dardanelles 
operations, 41, 70; in France, 111, 
120, 144, 163, 204, 21-4-16, 223; his 
views on evacuation of U.allipoli, 170, 
201, 204, 200-7, 210-11, 2M-16; at 
Mudros, 204-,'i, 211, 215; his Ayas 
project, 207-11 ; his views on defence 
of Egypt, 208, 244^5; his mission to 
Greece, 210 

Kitty George, Brit. A.P. drifter, 296 
Kleber, Fr. Cr.. Dardanelles, 24, 174 
Knorr, Capt. von, Ger. Navy (ilelcor), 
126 

Konig, Ger. B. (Flag of R.-Ad. Bohnoko), 
Jutland, 341, 343, 304. 300, 376-8, 
420 

Kdnigslerg, Ger. L.Cr., blockaded in 
Bufiji River, 6-8, 03-7; roliof ship 
for, 6-8; destroyed, 66-7, 101 
Konsul Schidle, Ger. 8S., 63 
Kronherg, German supply ship, 0-8 
Kut, see Mesopotamia 

L 7, Ger. Airship, 124; destroyed, 311 
L 11, Ger. Airship, 297 ; Jutland, 413, 
416 »., 416-17 
L IS, Ger. Airship, 290-7 
L 14, Qei. Airship, 296 
L IS, Oor. Airship, destroyed, 200 
£ IS, Ger. Airship, 290-7 
h 17, Ger. Airship, 297 
L 19, Ger. Airship, sunk, 277 n. 

L 22, Ger. Airship, 296 
L 24, Qer. Airship, Jutland, 417 
Lacazo, Ad., French Minister of Marine, 
204, 216 n. 

Laconia, Brit. A.M.C. (Capt. Wills), 
04 n. 

Laertes, Brit. T.B.D. (Commr. Gold- 
smith), Hoyor raid, 291 »., 293; 
Lowestoft raid, 308; hit, 308 
Laforey, Brit. T.B.D. (Commr. 
Edwards), Dardanelles, 241 «.; Hoyor 
raid, 291 n. 

Lambert, Capt. P.. C. K, (B.N.), 82 
Zance, Brit. T.B.D. (Commr. Egerton), 
Belgian coast, 290 

Landrail, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 

Hobart), Jutland, 396 n., 406 n. 
LapeyrOre, V.-Ad. A. Bond de, Fr. Navy 
(Cemriet, Flag), C.-in-C., Mediter- 
mnean, 80, 170; retires, 171 
Lapwing, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 

Gyo), Jutland, 327 ». 

Larken, Capt. F. (Doris), 101, 173 
Lassoo, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 

Butler), Hoyor raid, 291 n., 292, 294 
Laiottehe-TreviUe, Fr. Cr. (Capt. 

Dumesnil), Daidanellos, 38, 16^61 
Lmrd, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt. Stanistreet), 
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PToyor raid, will Jutland, 3U(itt., 

'M)5 ?/.. 

Ijaiironco, Commr. N. P. (K 1), 130-7 
Lanr&Uic, Brit. A.M.O. (Oapt. Guruer), 

m 

Ijavaroah, Brit. T.B.D. (]jl. Uiitoliison), 
Hnyor raid, 301 m., 292 
Lnwforrl, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 

Scott), DardancUos, 2133 
Lawronco, Maj.-Gon. Tho Hon. H. A., 
2J32 

Lawrence, Jjt. B. W., ll.N.B.., 7Q 
Mnwriwce, K.t.M.S. (Coininr. Sutor), 
MoHopotamia, 9, I (1-17, 17 n . ; 

PorHitui Qtill. 183, 190 
LawRon, Capt. B. N. (Chester), 352 
Layton, Lt.-Cnmmr. G. (A’ 13), 135 
lo Bon, Ad., Pr. Navy, 240 
Leclamti), American iS.S., sunk, 53 
Lo('| 4 e, Lt.-Gonimr. M. G. B. (Ncriasa), 
338 

Loith, Coratnr. Lockhart {Priticeiia 
Jtlnrgorel), 310 

Le Meaurier, Comdre. C. E. (Calliope, 
Broad Pendant), cumtnandlng 4th 
L,Cr. Sq., 54«., 122-3, 340, 381-2, 
380 

liOvoRon, It. -Ad. A. 0. (Orio», Plag), 
2nd B. Sq., 318, 340 
IJhait (Aiul). Gor. A.M.C., sunk, 300 
Libau (Baltio), British S/Ms oil, 01-3 
LOiertj/, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. King), 
Pfoyer raid, 201 n . ; Jutland, 306 n., 
406 n. 

lAghtfool, Brit. Plotilla Loader (Commr. 
MaoLoan), attached to Ptarwioh 
Perce, 202, 276, 414 «. ; Broad 
Pendant of Comdre. Tyrwhilt, 270; 
Hoyor raid, 291-2, 294 
LigliMng, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt. Cavendish), 
loBs of, 65 

Lilac, Brit. Sloop (Lt.-Commr. Pishor), 
mined, 126 

Linuins, V.-Ad. A. H., Ad. Snpt., 
Malta, 161 

Lindley, Maj.-Gen. Tho Hon. J. E., 100 
Linnet, Brit. T.B.D, (Lt.-Commr. 

Omagh), Belgian coast, 200, 201 n. 
Lion, Brit. B.Cr. (Plag of V.-Ad. 
Beatty, Capt. Chatfield), 319, 320; 
Jutland, 327-8, 331-40, 342-3, 346, 
348, 361, 360-61, 384, 370, 380 n., 
383, 383 n., 385, 387, 387 »., 396, 
413 415 hit, 335-6, 343 

Liverpod, Brit. L.Or. (Capt. Vivian), 

260, 260 H. 

Lizard, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Cbmmr. 

Brooke), Jutland, 327 n. 
Lodot-Symonds, Capt. P. P. [Cleopatra), 
294 

Lodge, Senator, 282 a. 

London, Brit. B. (Capt. Aimstione), 24 


Louhoul, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr, 
Blackwood), Belgian coast, 290 
Lord Clive, Brit. Mon. (Plag of It.-Ad. 
Baoon, Commr. Carter), 148 ii. ; 
Belgian onast, 149-60, 102, 277 
Lord Nelson, Brit. B. (Plag of V.-Ad. 
do Bobook, Capt. MoCliiiloek), 
D.arclanellns, 70 

Trfiring, Capt. E. K. (Tl.N.), Governor 
at ToiiocloR, 83 

Losmob, British, Triumph, 20, 108; 
Majestic, 31, 34, 1(58; Lightning, 66; 

10, 55 n. ; T.n. 12, 66 n. ; Boyat 
Edvard, 112; Soullilaiul, 113; E 7, 
118-11); The Masnsug, i22-,3, 125; 
Lynx, 120; O 33, 129; O 29, 129; 
E 13, 136; Orcat Heart, 153; Banda, 
163; E 20, 205; Louie, 212; Tara, 
224; Shaitan, 228; Comet, 329; 
ArgyU, 261; Natal, 361; E 6, 263; 
Bayano, 264 n. ; India, 204 ». ; Clan 
Macnaughton, 264 n. ; Vihuir, 204 n. ; 
KingEdimrd PiJ, 280-7; AkatiUira, 
271; HO, 274; Arabia, 276-8; Are- 
thuaa, 276 ; Mcdnaa, 204 ; E 22, 309 n. ; 
Indefatigable, 336 ; Queen Mary, 337 ; 
Nestor, 342 ; Nomad, 342 ; Shark, 354 ; 
Defence, 369; Invincible, 306-7; 
Tipperary, 397 ; Fortune, 400 ; Black 
Prince, 400; Ardent, 400; Tierbulent, 
400-6; Sparrowhawk, 422; Warrior, 
424 

, Pmnoh, Mariolte, 78; Oarlfiage, 

81 ; Turquoise, 179, 205 

.German, V Id, 46; U dO, 47; 

U 23, 48; V36, 62; VC 2, 66; 
U27,rS3n.; V ISS, 00; AlbfUrosa, 
inlomed, 62; Meteor, 126; D 6, 128; 
UJB d, 120; T.B. (unidentified), 140; 
U boats (unidentified), 160 n., 277, 
300; Auxiliiivy vosaol, 203; T.BJ). 
(nnideutifiod), 20,3-4; Libau, 300; 
V 27, 339; V 29, 330; 8 35, 382; 
WieAojien, 373; Frauenldb, 364; 
Boalock, 407, 422; Pommern, 409; 
F4, 411; LUizow, 416-16; Elbing, 
422; Alrslui>B: LZ 37, 54; L 19, 
277 LJ5, 290; £7,311 

, Bussian, Gunboat, 137 ». 

, Turkish, Marmariaa, 20; Qul 

Djemal, 27; Torpedo Gunboat, 32; 
Barbarousae HaircMine, 101; Far 
Hissar, 217 

Louis, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. Adair- 
B'all), wreaked, 212 

Louis PeUy, Brit, armed launob, 
Mesopotamia, 20 

Louiestoft, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. Kennedy), 
dotaoned from 2nd Ii.Or. S(]., 123 1 >. 
Lowestoft, SIM attacks on flying craft 
off, 129; (^rman raid on, 303-0, 311, 
313, 316, 322 
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Lowry, Ad. Sir Robert, appointed 
C.-in-C. Rosytb, IllSm. 

Loi/al, Brit. T.B.I). (Lt.-Commr. Wat- 
son), 276 

Luce, Capt. J. (Olangow), 268-0 
Lucifer, Brit.T.B.D. (Lfc.-Commr. Mack), 
Belgian coast, 200 

Lurcher, Brit. T.B.D. (Ijt.-Conimr. 

Dawson), Lowestoft raid, 308 
Lusitania, Brit. S.S., 44-6, 131, 141, 
282-3, 285, 321 

IMtzow, Ger. B.Cr. (Flag of V.-Ad. 
Jlipper, Capt. Haider), 310: Jutland, 
328 71., 334, 330, 330, 356-7, 3ti5, 
366 7J., 368, 308 n., 370-80, 381 n., 
386, 396 71., 407, 413, 415, 421; 
abandoned, 407, 416; sunk, 420 
Luxemburg, !&l^an S.S., captured, 268 
Lydiard, Brit. T J3.D. (Comiur. Knowles, 
relieved by Commr. Goldsmith), 
Dardanelles, 253 ; Jutland, 306 7t., 
406, 405 71. 

Lynx, Brit. T.B.D. (Commr. Cole), sunk, 
126 

Lyon, Lt. H. V. (E 2), 119 
LZ 37, Got. Airship, destroyad, 64 

M 

M IS, Brit. Mon. (Lt.-Commr. Castle), 
iSgeon, 177; Dardanelles, 232 7(., 
241 n„ 243 rt. 

M 16, Brit. Mon. (Lt.-Commr. Denny), 
jSgeon, 174; Dardanelles, 232 7t., 
241 7>. 

M 17, Brit. Mon. (Lt.-Commr. Farqu- 
harson), Dardanelles, 261 n. 

M 18, Brit. Mon. (Lt.-Commr. Stone), 
Dardanelles, 248 n. 

M 10, Brit. Mon. (Lt.-Commr. Noble). 
Dardanelles, 73 ; bombardment of 
Dedeagatch, 174 

U 21, Bnt. Mon. (Lt.-Commr. Monsell), 
Dardanelles, 221 7i. 

M 25, Brit. Mon. (Lt.-Commr. Ramsay), 
Belgian coast, 160-1 
M 28, Brit. Mon. (Commr. Lewin), 
bombardment of Dedeagatch, 177 
M 29, Brit. Mon (Lt.-Commr. Callag- 
han), Dardanelles, 73, 232 7t. ; bom- 
bardment of Dedeagatoh, 174 
M 31, Brit. Mon. (Commr. Crocker), 
Dardanelles, 232 n., 243 n., 248 n. 

M 32, Brit. Mon. (Lt.-Commr. de 
Crcsmgny), Dardanelles, 73 
M 33, Brit. Mon. (Lt.-Commr. Freston- 
Thomas), Dordanellos, 73, 01, 218 
Macedonia, Brit. A.M.C. (Capt. Evans), 
Atlantic, 268 

MaoKenzie, Capt. C. fOh'o), 13, 190 
Maolaohan, Ca;^,C. (JSing Sdtmrd VII), 
266 


MecLean, Commr. C. K. {Lightfoot), 
276, 292 

Macmd, Brit. T.B.D. (Commr. Cham- 
pion), Jutland, 307 7t., 408, 410, 420, 
422 

Ma6a Island, British Monitors arrive 
at, 64 

Magic, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 

Wyntor), Jutland, 392, 392 tj. 
Magnificent, Brit. B. (Capt. Warleigh), 
Dardanelles, 139, 234, 237 
Mahon, Lt.-Gen. Sir Bryan, 95-7, 103, 
173 

Majestic, Brit. B. (Capt. 'i’.albot), 
Dardanelles, 24, 28; Flag of lt.-A(l. 
Nioholson, 30; loss of, 31, .34, 68 
Majestic, Brit, fishing trawler, 131 
Malaya, Brit. B. (Capt. Boyle), 260; 
Jutland, 327, 360-1, 401, 401 «., 
402 ; hit, 343 ; casualties, 343 7>. 
Maloja, Brit. S.S., torpedoed, 276 
Malta, Brit. A.P. trawler, 129 
Mameluke, Brit. T.B.D., refitting, 408 n. 
Mandate, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Cummr. 

Laurie), Jutland, 392 71. 

Monica, Brit, balloon ship {Lt. 

Metcalfe), Dardanelles, 29, 71, 89 
Manly, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 

Kirkby), Hoyer raid, 291 7». 

Manners, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 

Harrison), Jutland, 392 7t. 

Mansfield, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 

Howard), Hoyor raid, 291 n. 

Mantua, Brit. A.M.C. (Capt. Tibbets), 
2647). 

Marguerite, Fr, decoy ship, 61 
Mariotte, Ik. S/M, loss of, 78, 100 
Marksman, Brit. Flotilla Leader 
(Commr. N. A. Bulivan), Jutland, 
397 71.. 408, 410, 420, 422 
Mark-Wardlnw, Lt. W. P. [Prince 
Charles), 51-2 

Marlborough, Brit. B. (Flag of V.-Ad. 
Burney, Capt. Ross), bicapa, 318; 
Jutland, 346, 366, 363, 377, 423-4; 
hit, 373, 393, 397; flag shifted to 
Pevengc, 412 

Marliave, R.-Ad. de, Fr. Navy, in 
Lord Olive, 277 

Marmara, l^a of, British S/Ms in, 
26-7, 32-6, 76-7, 100-2, 117-18, 167, 
177-8 ; S/M attacks on Turkish rail- 
way communications. Gulf of Ismid, 
77, 116-16, 217; Gulf of Mudania, 
114; German anti-S/M batteries in, 
218 71. 

Marmarias, Turk, G.B., Mesopotamia, 
19; captured, 20, 22 
Marmora, Brit. A.M.C. (Capt. Glennie), 
Atlantic, 7 n., 268 

Marne, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Comnir. Hart- 
ford), 266; Jutland, 392, 392 7>. 
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Maroni, Fr. S.S., oapturocl, 20!) 
Marqiictle, Bril;, truup carrior, luua of, 
176-0, 224 

Mars, Brit. B. (Capt. Pyddoko), Banin,- 
nollos, 129, 224, 230, 263 
Marsdon, Lt.-Commr. A. (Ardani), 400, 
422 

Marshal Net/, Brit. Mon. (Capt. 

'I'weodio), liolgian ooaat, 151-3 
Martini, Brit. T.B.T). (lA.-Coiumr. 

Harrison), Jutland, 302 n. 

Marvel, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Coramr. 

Cmbb), Jutland, 307 n., 408-9, 417 
Munj Hose, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 

Homan), Jutland, 307 «., 408 
Massena, Fr. B., Bardnnollos, 247 
Mastiff, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 

J folt), Hoyor raid, 201 ». 

Maude, Maj.-(lon. F. 8., Dardanollos, 
233, 230, 248, 260, 264 
Mauretania, Brit, troop carrier, Barda- 
uellea, 67, 81 

Mauve, E.-Ad., Oer. Navy {Deiilschlantl, 
Flag), oommanding 2nd B. Sq., :14 1, 
387 

Maxwell, Qon. Sir John, C.-in-O. Egypt, 
201, 243 

MoEonna, Et. Hon. B., Cbnnocllor of 
the Exchequer, 126 n. 

Medea, Brit. T.B.D. (Commt. Gibbs), 
Belgian const, 200-300 
Mediterranean, S/M menace to trans- 
port routes in, 31, 44, 67, 80-1, 112- 
13, 143, 108-0, 206-6, 226-0, 282 

, Bastoru, see DardanoUos ; Salunioa 

Medjidieh, Brit, slern-whoolor, Mesopo- 
tamia, 10. 188 

Medusa, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 
Hemons), Hoyer raid, 291 n., 202-3; 
loss of, 294 

Melampiis, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 
Hewett), Lovrestuft raid, 303, 306, 
308 

Mellis, Maj..Qon. C. J., 18, 183 
Melpomene, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 
de Burgh), Belgian coast, 299; hit, 
200-300 

Menace, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 

Foignand), Jutland, 397 »., 404, 408 
Mentor, Brit. T,B.I>. (Commr. Inman), 
in action with Gennon destroyers, 
127 

Meicontilo Marine, The, demands on, 
44, 67-8, 165, 263-4, 314; arming 
of, 141-2, 282-3. See also Cruiser 
Squadron, 10th 

Mercian, Brit, troop carrier (Capt. 

Walker), attacked by S/M, 226^ 
Mersey, Brit. Mon. (Conunr. Wilson), 
fdm'i/s&erijr operations, 04-7; hit, 66 
Mesopotamia, combined operations in, 
8-23, 181-0, 190-6, 226-0; oooupa- 


lioii of Kumali, 9-10 j safety of 
oilfields in, 10-11, 13, 16, 181-3, ']89; 
occupation of Basra, 10, 13, 181-2 
188, 190, 105. 197, 227.246; Kuph’ 
rates blockade, 12-22 ; arrival of Oon. 
Nixon in, 13; attack on Sbaiba, 13 S 
mines in Tigi'is, 16-18, 186; arrival 
of Con. Towioibrnd in, 16; capture of 
Amara, 21-3, 181-3, 188-0; occupa- 
tion of Nasiriya, 187-8; advance on 
ICut, 188—06,226,229; occupation of 
Aziziya, 106-0,226,228; advance on 
Bagdad, 109-200, 226; battle of 
Ctosipbon, 196, 227; ICut iiiveslod, 
220, 246, 280 

Messovdieh, Brit, stom-whcolor, Meso- 
potamia, 183-6, 227 
Meteor, Brit. T.B.D. (Commr. Bullor), 
osoorts M/Lb, 128; Hoyor raid, 
201 n. 

Meteor, Gorman M/L (Capt. von Knorr), 
ootivitioB of, 49 n., 63, 122-4, 261, 
263; stink, 126-6 

Michael, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 

Bate), Jutland, 302 n. 

Mioholson, Comdro,, Gcr. Navy {liostocle. 
Broad Pendant), 390 
Middelkerko, bomtordmont of, 162-3 
Midge, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr, 
Cavondisli), Jutland, 306 n. 

Milbrooh, Brit, T.B.D. (Lt. Naylor), 
Jutland, 302 n. 

Milford Anx. Patrol area, 69 
Miller, Capt. 0. B. {Nottingham), 393 
Miller, Commr. S. H. {Sir John ilfoora), 
148 n, 

Millorand, M-> Fronoh Minister for War, 
110, 146, 173; resigns, 179 
Milne, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt. Troup), 
Belgiiui coast, 200-300 
Milo, French patrol base at, 101, 170; 

British sqtiadrun at, 234, 234 ». 
Mindful, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr, 
Ridley), Jutland, 307 »., 408-0 
Minefields, British, oF Amrum Bank, 
127-8,263,304,418-10; Ema River, 
263; approaohes to Thames, 200; 
approaches to Straits of Dover, 200, 
302 ; Belgian coast, 207, 290 ; 
Boikum, 300-10 ; Vyl L.V., 309-10, 
321, 300, 418-10, 421 

» German, White Sea, 40-60, 122; 

Norwegian coast, 63-4; Straits of 
Dover, 66, 270; Sunk L.V., 66, 263; 
South Foreland, 66; Lowestoft, 66; 
Thames Estuary, 66, 270; Moray 
Firth, 121; Cromarty Firth, 120, 
128, 263; Ems River, 127; Smith’s 
Knoll, 120; Humber River, 120; 
Belgian ooast, 149 ; Outer Gabbard, 
263; Pontland Firth, 260-7, 270; 
BoohoUe, 267; Sledway, 276; Mid- 
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Sea Area I, 201, 205, 301 ; Firth of 
Forth, 304; Tyno EiTor, 433 
jVIinofleldH, Eussian, Bosporus, 70; 
Baltic, 208-0 

, Turldsh, Mesopotamia, 10-18, 

185; BardaucUcs, 33, 30, 78, 102, 
108, 203, 213 

Mmelayers, British, see Ahditl, Angora, 
BiarriU, Orvieto, Paris, Princess 
Margaret 

, German, measures against, 122, 

138, 202-3, 20&-CI, 273. 209-300. 
See also ATbatross, Meteor, Moewe 
and “ U B ” and “ U C " boats 
Mine nets, 140, 200, 290 fi. 

Miner, Brit, armed tng (Lt. Heath- 
CaldweU), Mesopotamia, 10-11, 17, 
20, 183 

Minerva, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. Jackson), 
Dardanelles, 90 

Minion, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 

Eawlinga), Jutland, 392 n. 

Ministry of Blockade, 272 
Ministry of Munitions, 1 
Minoru, Brit. A.P. trawler, Dardanelles, 
28 

Minos, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 

Williams), Hoyor raid, 291 n. 
Minotaur, Brit. Cr. (Flag of B.-Ad. 
Heath, Capt. B’Aew), Jutland, 346, 
340 »., 386 n. 

Mischief, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 

Ward), Jutland, 408 n. 

Mitylene (iSgean), reserves for Darda- 
neUes at, 37, 79, 86, 94-6, 112, 167, 
211 

Moeatta, Lt. J. B. A. (jVicator), 338 
Moewe, Qoi. raider (Cemmr. Count zu 
Dohna-Sohlodlen), lays minefields, 
260-7, 270; her cruise, 267-70, 273 
Mohawk, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt. Adair-Hall), 
mined, 66 n. 

Molesworth, Lieut.-Col. B. P., 14 
Moltcno, Capt. V. B. ( IForrior), 424 
MoUke, Ger. B.Cr. (Capt. von Karpf), 
torpedoed, 136-7; Jutland, 328 n., 
334, 384; V..Ad. Hipper hoists his 
flag in, 386 

Monarch, Brit. B. (Capt, Borrott), 
Jutland, 346 

Monitors, Euflji Elver, 8, 63-7 ; Darda- 
neUes, 37, 43, 63, 72-6, 89. 91, 96-6, 
103, 167, 173, 202, 218, 221, 221 n.. 
232 »., 238, 241 243 248, 248 n., 

261 n., 262; Belgian coast, 148 »., 
149-63, 277, 299-300; ASgean, 173- 
4, 177 ; Suez, 243 n. 

Monro, Gen. Sir Charles, succeeds Gen. 
Hamilton as C.-in-C., M.B.F., Darda- 
nelles, 171, 201, 219; his views 
on evBOuation of Gallipoli, 201-2, 
204, 213, 216, 221, 242; opposes 


further attempt on Aohi Baba, 
221-2, 242, 244-5; returns to 
France, 243 

Mone, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. Makin), 
Jutland, 302 n. 

Moon, Brit. T.B.D. (Commr. Irvin), 
Jutland, 392 n. 

Moore, E.-Ad. Sir Archibald [King 
Alfred, Flag), oommanding 9th Or. Sq., 
267-8 

Moorsom, Brit. T.B.D. (Commr. Hodg- 
son), Jutland, 338-9; hit, 396 n. 

Moray Firth, German minefield in, 121 

Moreau, V.-Ad. F. P., Fr. Navy [Jeanne 
D'Ato, Flag), oommanding Syrian 
Coast Squadron, 171 

Mare^j, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 
Alison), Jutland, 344, 367, 396 n., 
408, 410-11, 420 

Morning Star, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 
Fletcher), Jutland, 392 n. 

Morris, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 
Graham), JEfoyer raid, 291 p. ; Jut- 
land, 338-9, 396, 406 n. 

Mosul, Turk. G.B.. Mesopotamia, 19; 
captured, 20 

Motagua, Brit. A.M.C. (Capt. Webster), 
264 n. 

Motor lighters, in Mediterranean, see 
“K” boats 

Mounsey, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 
Byre), Jutland, 302 n. 

Muclonia, Gulf of, see Marmara 

Mudros (Lemnos), advanced base for 
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force, 
26, 28, 36-7, 69, 81-2, 94, 113, 167, 
209, 222, 234r-6, 237, 242; Lord 
Kitchener at, 204^, 211 

MUnchcn, Ger. L.Cr. (Commr. Booker), 
Jutland, 303 n., 394 n. 

Munster, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 
Eussell), resoues crew of Alcantara, 
271 ; Jutland 307 n., 408 

Murray, Biit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 
Dorfing), Hover raid, 291 n.; Belgian 
coast, 209-300 

Murray, Lt.-Qen. Sir Archibald, Chief 
of imperial General Staff, 215 
appointed G..in.-C. M.E.F., 243 

Musketeer, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 
King), 206 

Muioffari, Brit, stem-wheeler, Mesopo- 
tamia, 12, 17, 183 

Mystic, Brit. T.B.D. (Commr. Allsup), 
Jutland, 392 n. 


N 

Navier, Brit. T.B.D,, refitting, 408 n. 
Nwier, E,-Ad. T, D. W. [PalmoMh, 
Flag), commanding 3rd L.Cr. Sq., 
319-20, 361, 366 n,, 386-6 
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Nnrloroiigh, Brit. T.B.'D. (Lt.-Comtnr. 

CorlnM.), .riitlancl, 338, 300 n., 40S n. 
Nam'hiil, Brit. T.li.l). (Lt.-Commr. 

Ihidson), .Jutland, 307 »i., 408, 410 
Naairlya, aee MosoxKitamla 
Naainith, Capt. M. B. [E 11), .32-6, 
100-1, 114r-16, 117-18, 200, 217-18; 
awarded V.G., 36 n. ; promoted, 

218?}. 

Nnanm., Ger. B. (Capt. Klapponbaeh), 
Jutland, 308, 400 n. 

Nulid, Brit. Cr. (Capt. Back), los.'i of, 
201 

Noplime, Brit. B. (Capt. Bomnrd), in 
ooUision, 200 ; Jutland, O'tU 
Nerissa, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 

Leggc), Jutland, 338-0, 300 n., 406 n. 
Neaauti, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 
Carter), 200; Jutland, 307 n., 408, 
410 

Neator, Brit. T.B.D. (Commr. Bingham), 
Jutland, 338-9; loea of, .342 
Net baiTage, British, North Chnmiel, 
00 j Suvla Bay, 90, 232 n., 230-7; 
Belgian ooast, 200 

, Tarkish, Nugara Point, 77, 100, 

102, 114, 117, 203 

Net-layers, British, DardanoUen, 73 n., 

00, 101-2 

Nmralia, Brit. Iruop oaerioi, -dUgean, 
113 

Neutral ahips, examination porta for, 
204-6; sinking of, 62-3, 270. iVce 
aho Commerce, Cormau iS/Al earn* 
paign against 

Neutral trade, measures for conlrulling, 
2G4r-6 

Neio Zealand, Brit. B.Cr. (Capt. Green), 
in collision, 208; Aosyth, 319; Jut- 
land, 327, 332, 334, 33471., 337, 413 7t., 
416 71. 

New Zealand Expeditionary Eorco, 
aee Anzoo Corps 

Nicator, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt. Hooatla), 
Jutland, 338-0, 342, 300 n,, 406 7>. 
Nicholas 11, Emperor of Auesio, 223 
Nieholson, A.-Ad. S., commanding 
supporting ships Dardanelles, 24, 
29, 38, 71, 74; flag m Swiftsiire, 28; 
flag in Majestic, 30; flag in Exnwrath, 
73, 89 ; flag in Ecorjnon, 89 n. 

Nioul, V.-Ad. E. E., Fr. Navy {Patrie, 
Flag), oommanding French Darda- 
nelles Squadron, 24, 85; rolleved by 
Ad. Dartigo du Foumot, 100 
Nlool, Brig.-Gou. L. L., 96 ti. 

Nieosim, Brit. S.S., 132-4 
Nimrod, Brit. Flotilla Loader (Commr. 
Kowley-Conwy), 262 ; supports M/Ls, 
128; Harwich, 262, 41477.; Hoyer 
raid, 291-2, 204; Lowestoft raid, 306 
Nixon, Gen. S*>* John. 0..in-C. Meso- 


])otamia, 13-16, 17, 23, 181-2; sends 
battalion to Busliii'e, 183, 180; his 
plan for advonoa on Kut, 188-0; 
proposiis .advance on Bagdad, 196-8 
Noltle., Brit. T.B.D. ( Lt.-Commr. Boxer), 
.futlanrl, 307 n., 408, 410 
Nomad, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 
WhitSold), Jutland, 338-0; loss of, 
342 

Nonaudt., Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 
Lyon), Jutland, 307 7i., 404, 408 n., 
422, 422 77 . 

Nom Coinmaud, The (Ad. Callaghan), 
66 77 ., 66, 277, 303, 324, 328 
North Channel, not barrage, 59 
Nottingham, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. Miller), 
attacked by S/M, 40; snarohos fur 
Meteor, 12.3 77. ; Jutland, 303-4, 403 
Nunn, Capt. VV. (Eapi^le), S.N.O. 
Mesopotamia, 19, 181-2, 184-6, 

188, 228; his force, 0, 16, 183, 227; 
sends roinforcemonts to Persian Gulf, 
183; invalided, 100; rejoins, 227 
Nur-ud-Din Buy, Turkish C.-in-C. 
Mesopotamia, 188, 102, 1U4-G 

0 

Obdurate, Brit. T.B.D. (Ll.-Cominr. 
Sams), .Tuthind, 338, 300 408, 410, 

420, 422 

Obedient, Brit. T.B.D. (Commr. Camp- 
bell), Jutland, 307 77., 408, 417 
Ocean, Brit. B. (Capt. Kayes-Radlcr), 0 
Oceanic II., Brit. A.P. trawler, en- 
oounter with onomy S/M, 46-6 
Odin, Brit. Sloop (Coin)nr. Woson), 
Mesopotamia, 0, 16, 20, 183 
Ohg, Buss. Cr., Baltic, 02 
Oliver, Capt. (Clan Maclaviah), 268 
Olivine, Brit. A.P. drifter, 206 
Olympic, Brit, troop carrier, Mediter- 
ranean, 130, 100 

Onalauyht, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr, 
Onslow), Jutland, 397 77., 408; hit, 
400 

Onslow, Lt.-Commr. A. G. (OualauylU), 
killed in action, 409 

OnaUno, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 
Tovoy), Jutland, 344, 867, 368 77., 
383; hit, 367 

Opal, Brit, T.B.D. (Cujnmr. Sumner), 
Jutland, 307 77 ., 408, 410 
Ophelia,, Brit. T.B.D. (Commr. Crabbe), 
Jutland, 362, 366, 306 77 , 

Ojt/tw, Brit, A.M.C. (Commr. Warren), 
268 

Orama, Biit. A.M.C. (Commr. Baillie- 
Hamilton), 268 

Oreema, Brit. A.M.C. (Capt. Bruton), 
26477. 

Oriflamme, Fr. T.B.D., sinks German 
T.B., 149 
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Orion, Brit. B. (Flag of R.-Ad. Loveaon, 
Capt. Backhouse), Jutland, 340 
Oropcua {Vhampagni:), Brit. A.M.C. 

(Capt. Stanley), 204, 204 n. 

OroUica, Brit. A.Sl.O. (Capt. Corbett), 
White Sea, 204, 204 «. 

Orvieio, Brit. A.M.C. (Commr. Smyth), 
12S n., 200 

Osiris, Brit. A.M.C. (Commr. Eombu- 
low-Pcarse), Daidancllca, 82 
Ossory, Brit. 'I'.B.D. (Commr. Dundaa), 
Jutland, 302 n. 

Ostond, bombardment of, 160-1 
Ostfrieslanil, Gor. B.Cr. (Flag of Ad. 
■Schmidt, Capt. von Natzmor), Jut- 
land, 380, 410; mined, 410 
Olivay, Brit. A.M.C. (Cajit. Booty), 
204 n. 

Owl, Brit. T.B.D. (Commr. Hamond), 
Jutland, 305 n. 

P 

Pakenham, R.-Ad. W. C. (AusfraZin, 
Flag), commanding 2nd B.Cr. Sq., 64; 
Flag in New Zealand, 310 
Palmer, Commr. B. M. {Dalhousie), 183 
Panderma (Marmara), British S/Ms oil, 
34, 76, 178; German anti-S/M 
battery at, 218 n. 

Paris, Brit. M/L (Commr. L. Leith, 
relieved by Commr. May), 203, 200 
Pass of Bahidha, U.S.A. S.V., captured, 
62-3 

Patagonia, Brit. S.S., sunk, 100 
Patia, Brit. A.M.C. (Commr. Bowring), 
204 n., 270 

Patrie, Fr. B. (Flag of V.-Ad. Nicol), 
Bardaneiles, 24, 86, 170 
Patrol, Dover (V.-Ad. Baeon), sec Bel- 
gium, coast of ; Dover, Straits of 
Paluca, Brit. A.M.C. (Commr. T. 

Dannreulhor], 204 n. 

Peel, Capt. B. G., 21, 21 n. 

Peirse, V.-Ad. Sir Richard (Proserpine, 
Flag), C.-in-C. Bast Indies, 226; 
succeeded by V.-Ad. Wemj'ss, 243, 
243 n. 

Pelican, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 

Beattie), Jutland, 338, 300 n., 406 n. 
Pelorus, Brit. L.Cr. (Commr. Stevenson), 
CTibraltar, 108 

Penelope, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. Lynes), 
64«.; Hoyor raid, 201 «., 204; 
Lowestoft raid, 306; torpedoed, 309 
Penshwsl, Brit. " Q " Ship, 63 ». 
Pcntland Firth, German muaelield in, 
267 

Peony, Brit. Sloop (Lt.-Commr. Stokes), 
Dardanelles, 236^ 

Persian Gulf, oombined operations in, 
181, 183, 180-90, 190 «.; Dilwar des- 
troyed, 189 


Pet, Brit. A.P. trawler, 129 
Petard, Brit. 'J'.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. Thom- 
son), .Jutland, 338-40, 342, 367 n., 
300 n., 405, 405 n. 

Peyton, Maj.-Gcn. W. E., 104, 100 
Phaeton, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. Cameron), 
6-t». ; searches for Meteor, 122; 
Tondem raid, 311 ; Jutland, 320-31 
Phillpotta, Capt. B. AI. (Wurspitc), 423 
PiUau, Ger. L.Cr. (Capt. Mommsen), 
Jutland, 328 »., 320, 397, 404, 417; 
hit, 353 

Piosieer, Australian L.Cr. (Commr. 
Biddlccombe), Kdnigsherg operations, 
8, 64 «., 65 

Pirie, Lt. W. B. (H 1), 167, 178 
Pohl, Ad. von, Ger. Navy, C.-in-C. High 
Seas Fleet (Priedrich der Orosse, 
Flag), his views on S/AI warfare, 
141-2, 270; resigns, 274; death of, 
279 

Pola (Adriatio), German S/M base at, 80 
Pomsnem, Ger. B. (Capt. Bolken), 
Baltic, 63; Jutland, sunk, 400 
Poppy, Brit. Sloop (Lt.-Commr. Digby), 
276 

Porpoise, Brit. T.B.D. (Commr. Col- 
viUe), Jutland, 396 398, 407, 422; 

hit, 400 

Posen, Ger. B. (Flag of R.-Ad. Engel- 
hardt, Capt. Lange), Jutland, 307, 
422 

Prince Charles, Brit. “ Q ’* Ship (Lt. 

Alark-Waidlaw), 61-3 
Prince Edward, Brit. Net-layer (Commr. 

Evans), Dardanelles, 73 n. 

Prince Eugene, Brit. Alon. (Commr, 
Wigram), Belgian coast, 148 m., 162, 
200 

Prince Oeorge, Brit. B. (Capt. Campholl), 
Dardanelles, 72, 232 n., 237, 241 
263 

Prince of Wales, Brit. B. (Capt. Bas), 
24 

Prince Buperl, Brit. Mon. (Commr. 
Keinold), Belgian coast, 148 n., 149- 
60 

Princess Louise, Brit. A.P. trawler 
(Lt. Cantlie), 4G 

Princess Margaret, Brit. AI/L (Commr. 
LougstaS, relieved by Commr. L. 
Leith), 127, 128 n., 203, 290, 304, 
800-10 

Princess Poyal, Brit. B.Cr. (Flag of 
B.-Ad. Brock, Capt. Cowan), Rosyth, 
310; Jutland, 327, 334-7, 340 n., 
380 ». 

Propaganda, German, 16, 164, 183, 189, 
224; Pan-Islamio, 10-11, 224 
Pustkuchen, Lt., Ger. Navy (VB29), 
286 

Pyramus, Brit. L.Cr. (Oommr. Viscormt 
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tSir Joint Moore, Bril. Mon. (Coimnr. 
IVlillor), BolgiiUi ooaat, 148 n., 149-50, 

isa 

Hir ii’ltonias Pirlon, Brit. Mon. (Capl. 

Nnj)itM'), DaL'diuicIlL-fl, 298, 248 n. 
riitwoll, Biig.-(ion. W. 11., 94 
ykagorrak, Tho, light oruisor Bivoopfl to, 
133-1, 2(il-2, 298, 322; (lorinnii 
luiilur in, 270; (.iriind Fleet in 
iipiJroiiolioH to, 310-11, 334; (leimnii 
Booiiling division oidnied to, 323 
iSloopH, liritiHli, now olnss oF, 43, 49, 
CtOit., 59, I2(i, 138,276, 324 
Kmiito, (.ion. J. ()., 3 
Smyrna, (Icrnuiu iS/M Iinso at, 26, 79; 
Freneli Srj. hombaid ooaMb o£, 86-0. 
iVm uiso Turkey, hlookado of eonst of 
Snow, (kil., J<igy])tian army, 224 n. 
Hoiuiii/i, Brit. lIoHjiital ahip, /Bgcan, 
113 

Sonlltampioii, Brit. L.Cr. (Broad Pen- 
dant of Ciiidro. fioodenougli), 
BcarulioH for Meteor, 123 «.; ItoRyth, 
319; Jutland, 340, 349, 340 
370 n„ 393-4 

tSottlliUiiul, Brit, trofip-onn-ior tor- 
pedoed, 113 

Spain, piDtoBtH against sinking of 
mimex-, 280-8 

Upanker, Brit. T.O.H. (Lt.-Coraniv. 

Oorhyn), Belgian coast, 149 
tSparrowliuwk, Brit. T.B.l). (Ijt.-Commr. 
Bopkins), Jutland, 396 308-9, 
407, 422; in oolliaion, 390 
Spioliornoll, Act. Paymantor F. T., 40 n. 
Spider, Brit. A.P. trawler, in action 
with Clor. S/M, 131 

Spitfire, Bril. T.B.D. (Ll.-Oonnnr. 
Troiawny), Jutland, 306?(., 307-8, 
407, 422 

Slmnbul, Turkish S.S., 33-4 
Startin, V.-Ad. J., commanding Granton 
Aux. Patrol, 61 

Slannch, Brit. T.B.D. (rA.-Cominr. 

Stanley], Dardanelles, 2^6 
Slaved, Gapt. 0. M., N.T.O., 240, 286 
Steele, Sub-Lt. 0. 0., Tl.N.B., 132 
Stein brinok, Lt., Gcr. Navy (VBIS), 
300 11, 

Sterling, Senator, 282 n. 

Stettin, Oor, UCr. (Cmdro. von Heater, 
Capt. Bebensburg), Jutland, 393 
394 n„ 420 

Stirling, Capt. A. J. B. (Pmlbnor), 307, 
408, 410-11, 414 

Stocks, Lt.-Comuat. D. do B. (A' 2), 
Marmara, 114-16, 119 
Stopford, Lt.-Qon. The Hon. Sir 
Frederiok, 80, 80, 94-0, 98, 100, 
103-4 

Stuart, Lt.-Gummr. D. {Turiuhnf), 338 
Sturdee, V.-Ad. Sir Duvoton, Bt. 


{IJi'iibow, JOiig), eoniniantliiig 4(,li 
B.iScp, 318, ;i.|(i. 370-7,401 
Stiiltijuil, (icr. B.Cr. ((Japt. flagodorn), 
Jiitlaiul, :t93 V., 394 ,t. ’ 

iSubniurine Campaign, (.iennun, eou- 
trovoray over, 44-,6, 1+1-3, 2 (i 3 
272-3, 27!), 283-7 ; end of limt pliaac 
of, 140; restricted, 141-2, ‘JtiO-l, 
201, 2(i0, 273, 277. 279; mirostrieled, 
poHliioiied, 283-6, 31 1-12, 321 ; luvival 
of, 283-0. See, olm Comiueruo, (ior- 
iiinn iS/M eatiiiNilgii against 
iSiihmurine decoy ships, nee. Decoy 
>Shii>H, Britisli; “ G ” iSliip,s 
Snl>iniirines, Austrian — Mediterranean, 
282 n. 


, British, Mui'iinim, 20-7, .‘12-5, 

75-8, 80, 85, 100-2, 114-15, JiS, 
107-8, 170, 177-8, 200, 217-18; 
Bosporus, :i2-4, 77, 115, 218; Dar- 
dnncUcH, 35, 43, 78, 100-2, 114, 117, 
177, 206, 217; Uosyth Klotilla, 40, 
40 w. ; Harwich Flotilla, 58, 289, 320 ; 
Hcligolaitil Biglit, 58-00, 2(i2-3; now 
olims of, 69 n.. 107-8; Baltic, 01, 03, 
135-7; JEgean, 79 n., 170; Nor- 
wegian coast, 122, 128; iSkagerrak, 
202; Kins Itiver, 203; Sciileswig 
coast, 291 «■•; Yariuoutb Flotilla, 
303, 305, 307-8, 310; 'J'orsolielling 
hank, 309-10; Horn Beefs area, 
309-10; Dlytli Flotilla, 320-1, 324, 
324 «. ; Vyi L.V., 390, *118. also 
wider names C, D, M, II, S 

Submarines, British, Cierman inenaures 
against, 304 ; 'Turkisli luousureB 
against, 21 K n. 

SubmariucH, French, Dardmiclles, 78; 
Marmara, 177, 179 

, Cuwmui, /Egean, 25, 3li, 57,70-80, 

112-13, 109, 170, 224; Daiilancllon, 
20-31, 37-8, 70, 137, 108, 213, 253 n.; 
Adriatio, 31, 113, 139, lOS-9; supply 
bases for, 30-7, 49, 80, 138-9, 148, 
108, 174; British Horae Wafers — 
Polerhood, 46-0; MIkiui Head, 40; 
Orkneys, 63; Thames Fstuury, 66, 
270; Dover Straits, 55, 270; English 
Channel, 5li, 286-0 ; Bristol Cliunncl, 
60, 130: St. George’s Channel, 50, 
130; supporting Meteor, 124-5; 
tiowjstoft, 120-30, 304, 300 ».; 
South-West Approaches, 130, 137, 
130-40; Cumberland, 130; Soilly Is,, 
130-2, 138-40 ; supporting Oreif, 270- 
2; Good-wins, 277; Irish Sea, 300; 
Firth of Forth, 304, 322, 325-0 ; Pent- 
land Skerries, 326; Abordoon, 325; 
Scaiuv, 326 n.; While Sea, 49; in- 
einasod suiiplics of, 66, 113, 108, 281, 
283, 286; Baltic, 01; Nunvegiau 
uoast, 128, 322, 320; Flundci's Flo- 
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lilla, 143. 27n, 285, 280, 200, 304, 300, 
323, 423 ; Jlfclitcri'iincan, lliO-70, 

20.5, 224-11; Ska<;errali, 311; with 
Jli;.'U iSciia Plci'l, 321-3, 32(1. Sic 
atm uitilernamuH U, UfS, CIO 
Siiljniaiiiie.'i. CJc-wnaii, JJuliali locasuifs 
auniiisl, Uai’iUiiielk'H, 20, 30-7, (10, 
73 It., 88. 0(1, 224; JBgeaii, 30, 79-SO, 
112, 101-2, 101; Jlritiah Homo 

\V'iil-pr.s, 45-8, 50-1, .55, 50, 121, 12(1, 
128-34, 138, 140-1, 148-0, 154; 
W'liitu Soil, -10; AlptlitciTanean, 108- 
0. 207, 224, 220 ; Belgian oobrI,, 200 
Sue/. Canal, defence of, 243-4 
Suffrc.li, Fr. B., Dardanelles, 24, 248 n. 
.Suiivan.Cnranir. H. 13. [Kchipc njell), 392 
Snliean, Coinmr. N. A. (Mtirkaman), 
307 »., 40S 

Sinnatin, Bri(;. armed launch (Lt. Harris, 
relieved hy Huli,-Lt. Tndway), 
lle.sopotamia, 17-20, 183, 186, 187, 
1 00, 104, 227 ; abandoned, 220 
iSuude.rland, air raid on, 207 ; Ad, 
iScheor’s plan for atlaolc on, 321-2 
Su.]ie.rlt, Brit. B. (Flag of R.-Ad. Dnff, 
Cn])t. Parker), Jutland, 340 
iSnppltea, Knemy, nee Contraband 
Suauex, Fr, S.S., torpedoed, 286-0, 291, 
290, 321 

Sntor, Cuinmr. II. N. (Lawrence), 183 
Snvla, see Dardanolloa 
Swiftaure, Brit. B. (Flag of R.-Ad. 
Niuhulsun, Capt. Muxwell-Lefrny; 
Flag of R.-Ad. Christian, Capl. I'ul- 
hot), Dardanelles, 28, 38, 203; 

attacked by S/M, ICO n. 

Sylt, British air raids ntf, 290, 202, 204, 
309-10 

Syria, scheme for ollciisivo in, 207, 200, 
'244 

T 

T.B. 10, Brit. (Lt.-Commr. MoLcod), 
sunk, 56 n. 

T.B. 12, Brit. (Lt. Bultcel), sunk, 66 n. 
T.B, 95, Brit, (Ch.-Ciunner Vino.s), 
attacks Gor. S/M., 130, 160 
Talbot, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. Wray), 
Dardanelles, 28, 38, 71, 80, 97, 232 n., 
241 n., 264 

Talbot, Capt. H. F. G. (Colne), 262, 255 
Talbot, Commr. C. P. (® 16), 60, 128 
Talisman, Brit. T.B.D. (Ijt.-Commr. 
Hallett), 324 n. 

'I'anner, Lt. E. B., R.H.R. (Tara), 224 n. 
Tara, Brit. A.B.S. (Capt. Gwatkin- 
WUliams), loss of, 224, 220 
Taranaki, Brit. A.P. trawler (Lt.-Commr. 

Edwards), 46-8 
3’aylor, Lt. F. H. (0 24), 40-7 
Tetmraire, Brit. B. (Capt. Underhill), 
Jutland, 340 


Trnht/ Cti/tllc, Biit. A.P. tnawler, 53-4 
O'ennugauf, Bril. T.B.D. (Ll.-Conimr. 

Blake), Jutland, 3:!.S-0, 300, 405 n. 
Terrible, Brit. (Ir. (('aid,, Hnghes- 
Onslow), 130 

Ten-y, Ll.-Coiniur. F. 0. (Fortune), 
309 

Terisohelling. Biilidi niintiii-ld oft, 238; 
(lorni.an irigh Sena Fleet oil, 288-0, 
302, 304-5, 308-0 ; Bi ilish S/AI Put ml 
oif, 300 

Teutonic, Brit. A.M.C. (Coninir. Smyth), 
63, 264 n. 

'J'hauics Fatuary, Gciman S/Ma off. 55; 
air raids on, 2'77-8; British mineffekl 
off, 200. See aho SheeniPFS 
The Bwiusity, Brit. A.B.S. (Lt. Atkina, 
R..N.R.), loss of, 122-3, 125 
The/tcus, Brit. Cr. (t'a]it. Mnerorie), 
Dardanelles, 43, 73, 80, 03, 07. 232 it., 
241, 241 n., 261 m. ; hnmhanl Deden- 
ftatch, 173-4, 177, 248 
Thonujson, C.P.O., 307 ». 

Thomson, Lt.-Commr. E. 0. O. (Petard), 
338-0, 405 

Thunderer, Brit. B. (Capt. Fernnsaon), 
Jutland, 340, 401 n. 

Thuwby, R.-Ad. 0. F. (Queen, Ji’lag), 
joins Italian fleet at Taranto. 24 
Thuiafleld, Lt. A. 0. (Shnttnn), 227 
Tiger, Brit. B.Cr. (Capt. Pelly), Jut- 
land, 327, 331 ?!., 334, 334 335, 

337, 380 n. 

Tlgho, Jrlaj.-Gen, M. J., 0 
Tigris, River, combined operations on, 
0-10, 1(3-23, 181-4; Turkish mine- 
fields in, 17-10; gunboats fur operat- 
ing in, 106-7 

Tijtperurj/, Brit. Flotilla Leodor (Capt. 
iViutour), Jutland, 304 »., 308 ; loss 
of, 397, 407, 422 

Tirene Bay, British base at, 04, 06 
Tirpit/,, Grand Ad. von, German 
Mhiislcr of Alariiic, 44, 47 n.; his 
views on S/M oumpaigii, 141-2; 
resigns, 285 

Tondorn, German airship base at, 201 ; 

British raid on, 309, 323 
Torpedo boats, British, see T.B. 

Tovey, Lt.-Commr. J. C. (Onslow), 344, 
367-8 

Townshend, Maj.-Gcn. 0. V. F., com- 
manding 0th Indian Division, Mesopn- 
tamia, 1(3, 21 n., 181, 189, 192 n., 
104-6, 228-0, 245 

Trade Routes, Atlontio, 7, 138, 207-9; 
to Arthaiigel, 48-61, 63, 138, 201, 264. 
See also Cummercc, Gennan S/M 
campaign against 
O'rader, Brit. S.S., sunk, 287 n. 
Transport, see Convoys and Trans- 
port 
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Travers, Bvig.-Gen.. .1, K., OS 
'I'rebisoiKl (IJliiek Sr.ii), 2RS, 2«() 
Trcliiwiiv, Lit.-Oomiiir. (J. W. JO. {Spit- 

fire), 

Tmil, Bril. Ji'Icnt MossciiKor, (i-J- 
Tniifl, JJrit. ariiiod yiiolil (Hiib.-Ll. 
&iiiipuou, ll.N.Bi.), 'jjtinliiiielluH, 09, 
!(», 174 

Wriilcnl, Brit. IVD.!). (Coinmr. Sbickin- 
iKjri), uttaukod by iS/jM, ,720 
Triimph, Brit. B. (Caj>t. yitzMauricoJ, 
Daj’diuioJloH, 25, 28-9 j liiaa uf, 29-30, 
J(18 

Triithu, Oapt. A. von, Gor. Navy, ChieJ 
(»£ Stall til Ad. Solinor, 274 
'J’ndwiiy, Sub.-bt. 1,. C. B. {Suniana), 100, 
227 

TuTiptir, V.-Ad. R. G. 0. {Ahaliun, 
Ji'liijj;), ooinnmndiiif; 10th Or. Sii., 272, 
340 

Tiirbiiknt, Brit. I'.B.D. (Ll-.-Cominr. 
Stuart), 32(1; Jutland, 338-0, 39(i, 
405 n, ; Jobs of, 405 

Turkey, Allied bluokado iiC coast o£, 
37, 79-80; imxiortauoo n£ olfonsivo 
ill, 40, 200, 220 ; naval bases o£, 100, 
117-18, 203, 213, 2.58,280; oxhaiistion 
ol army ot, 151, 100-7, 217 : lines o! 
oomimuiioatinii in, 208, 211. See 
aho Dnrdaiiolles 

TarqmUa, J'r. S/M, Marmara, 177 : can- 
turo of, 170, 205-0 

Tweodio, Cant. 11. J. (Marshal Ney), 
151 

Tyrwliitt, Cmdro. R. Y. (Cnidro. T.), 
'{Arethiisa, Lighlfool, Cleopatra, Oou- 
giiest. Broad Beiidunt), uommandiiig 
Havwloh Ifuruo, 54 , 5(1, 121-5, 128, 
201-3, 273-5, 280, 301 ; oeinpoaiUoii 
Ilf Ids ftiroo, 64 n., 201 n,, .31 0, 411 «., 
423; traiisfore Broad Boiid.'iiit to 
Liyhlfoot, 270; transEors Broad Pend- 
ant to Oleopulra, 201 ; Boyer mid, 
290-0; Lowestoft raid, 303. 305-8; 
tmnafera Broad Penilant In Oowpiest, 
307;wftitiod for aotiun, 324; his 
instriiotioiis, 340-50, 413-14 


D 

V fl, Ger. S/M (Lt.-Commr, Tiopaius), 
sunk, 128 

V H, Uer. S/M (Lt. Hamtnorle), sunk, 
45 

U 10, Oor. S/M (Lt. Connnr.-Kolbc ; 
Lt.-Conmir. Woissbaoh), 47 «., 300 

V 20, Gar. S/M (Lt. Cominr. Sohwiecor), 
68, 139 

V 21, Gor. S/M (Lt.-Commr. Hersing), 
31. 108, 109 «. 

XJ 23, Qoic. S/M (Lt. Sdinlthcsa), sunk, 48 


1/ 2d, Gor. S/M (Lt.-Commr. iSclinoidoi), 
130-J 

V 26, Gor. S/M ( U. -Coinmr. IVUnsolie), 
41 n. 

D 27, (lev. S/M (Lt.-Commr. VVenencr), 
130; sunk, 133 n. 

V 28, Ger. S/M (Ll.-Cominr. Preihorr 
von Poratnor), 124 

U 33, Ger. iS/M (Jjt.-Comiiir. Ganascr), 
139, 100, ] 00 m.. 220, 220 n. 

U 3d, Ger. S/M (Lt..-Ci»nmr. Riioker), 

57. 108-0, 220 

U 36, Ger. S/M (Lt, - 01 ) 1111111 '. Knphamcl), 
108-0, 170. 224-.5 

U .36', Ocr. S/M (Lt.-Commr. Gracll), 
sunk, 52-3 

U 38, Ger. S/M (Lt.-Commr. Valentiner), 
4tt, 130, 226-0 

V 30, Ger. S/M(Lt.-C()mmr.Porstninnii), 

58, 139, KiO, 109 M. 

V 40, Gor.S/M(Lt.Commr.-Flli'bringer), 
sunk, 40-7 

U 41, Ger. S/M (Lt.-Commr. Hansen), 
130-40 

V 76, Gor. S/M ((jt.-Comrar. Beiliten), 
325 ». 

UJi 4, Gor. S/M ( Lt. Gi'oaa), sunk, 120 
VJ) 7, Uer. S/M (U. Woroer), 100 m. 

Uli Id, Gor. S/M (Lt. von lleUuburg), 
113, 200 

Un IS, Gor. S/M (Lt. Stcinbrinok), 
‘300 n. 

un 20, Gor. S/M (l^t. Pustknolion), 
285 

DO 2, Gor. S/M (Lt. Moy), sunk, 56, 
129 

Undaunted, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. St. .Tolm), 
64 261, 414 n, ; searolios for Meteor, 

123, 125; IJoycr raid, 201 M., 204-0; 
in oiilliBinn, 204-5. 

Unity, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-fVimmr. 

LooUy), Jutland, 305 «., 406, 406 ii. 
Unwin, Capt. 10. (R.N.), 05, 237, 240 
Urbino, Brit. S.S., sunk, 130 


V 

V 1, Brit. S/M (Lt. Lockhart), Lowestoft 
raid, 307 

V 4, Ger. T.lJ.l)., simk, 411 

V 87, Ger. T.B.U. (Lt.-Ctimmi. 
Ehrhordt), sunk, 339 

V 20, Gor. 'J’.B.D., sunk, 339 
Vdla, Brit. " Q ” ship, 53 b. 

Vidianl, Brit, B. (Capt, Woolloombo), 
200; Jutland, 337, 343, 300-1, 401, 
401 n. 

Valia, nl II, Brit, A.P. ynoht (R.-Ad. 

Tuko, oot.-Capt. R.N.R.), 131 
Vanguard, Brit. B. (Capt, Iliok), Jut- 
land, 340, 401 
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Venerahh, Brit. B. (Capt. Bernard), 
Durdauelles, 21, 105 
Vengeance, Brit. B. (Capt. B. H. 

iSiuith), Dardanelles, 25, 28-9 
Veniwloa, 11., Prime Aliniatcr of Greece, 
82, 147, 155-02; resigns, 103-4, 100 
Vera, Russ, armed yacht, 49 
Vidor ia, Brit. “ Q ” Ship, 61 
Victorian, Brit. A.M.C. (Commr. Cook, 
R.N.R., relieved by Commr. AValler), 
7 204 n. 

Yidar, Danish S.S., 354 n. 

Viknor, Brit. A.M.O. (Cominr. Ballan- 
tyne), loss of, 204 n. 

Vindex, Brit. Seaplane Carrier (Lt.- 
Commr. Duoat), Hago raid, 273-4; 
Zeebrngge, 290; Hoyer raid, 201-3; 
Lon'ostoft, 303; Tondern ruiil, 300 
Vindictive, Brit. L. Cr. (Capt. English), 
Atlantic, 208 

Virginian, Brit. A.M.C. (Capt. fl. H. 
Smith), 204 n. 

Vivlani, M., Fi'eneh Premier, 172; re- 
signs, 179-80 

T'on dcr Tann, Ger. B.Cr. (Capt. 
Zenker), Jutland, 328 n., 3.34, 330, 
342, 377 

Vulcan, S/M Depflt Ship (Capt. Hag- 
gard), Rosytb, 40 n. 


W 

WnistoU, Capt. A. K. (Capt. “S”), 
303, 308; in iMrclier, 308 
Wake, Capt. D. St. A. (Juno), 183, 
189-90 

Walker, Capt. {Mercian), 226, 220 n. 
Walmosloy, Plight-Commr. 0. N., 311 
Wapaharc, Maj.-Qen. R., 8 
War Cummittce, see War Council 
War Counoil, disoussions on Dardanelles 
operations, 42-3, 100, 171; Salonica, 
106; evacuation of Gallipoli, 201-2, 
204, 207, 211-13, 244; naval situa- 
tion, 313-14 

Wardle, Capt. T. E. {Alcantara), 270-2 
Wamoford, Plight Sub.-Lt. 11. A. J., 
B.H.A.S., destroys Gorman airship, 
64 

Warren, Lt.-Conunr. C. H. {E 20), 177, 
205-0 

IFnrn'or, Brit. Cr. (Capt, Molteno), 
Jutland, 345, 345 n., 368, 423, 424 n. ; 
damaged, 359, 363 ; abandoned, 424 
Warepite, Brit. B. (Capt. PhUlpotts), 
Seapa, 259; in collision, 261; Jut- 
land, 327, 343, 350-1, 350 ; damaged, 
303, 376 401 n . ; attacked by S/M, 

423; ordered to Rosyth, 423 
Wason, Commr. C. B. {Odin), 0 
Watson, Lt, -Commr. F. B. {Loyal), 270 


Webb, Capt. R., Arting-Dircetur of 
Trade Division, Admiralty, 205 
Weber, Gen. von, 72 
AA'cgoner, Lt.-Commr., Gcr. Navy ([7 27), 
130 

IV'oinyss, R.-Ad. R. R., resumes duties 
.as S.N.O. Mudros, 24; ins flag in 
Enropa,li2; endomes Cwdi'e. Keye.s' 
sohome, 202, 212-13, 217, 220; in 
temporary command, Dardanelles, 
212 ; his appreciation of naval situa- 
tion, 212-13; bis evacuation plans, 
212, 230-4, 238; bisviewson evacua- 
tion, 219-20, 222, 244; urges com- 
bined attack on Acbi Baba, 220, 
222, 242; in Arno, 235; his 6ag 
in Chatham, 238, 241 appointed 
C-in-0. East Indies, 243 
Weetbum, Brit. S.S., captured, 209 
Westfalen, Oer. B. (Capt. RedliclO, 
Jutland, 391 n., 398 
Wegmouth, Brit. L.Cr. (Capt. Crampton ), 
iiDiiigsberg operations, 0, 04, ^ n„ 
06 

IVluto Sea, German minefield in, 49, 
49 n., 122; call on Grand Pleat for 
services in, 200 »»., 201, 204 
Whitfield, Lt.-Commr. P. {No/mad), 338 
Wieebaden, Ger. L.Ci'. (Capt. Reiss), 
Jutland, 328 329, 358. 300-1, 376, 

377; hit, 363, 367, 369; sinlm, 373 
Wigram, Commr. B. {Prince Eugene), 
148 n. 

Wilhelmshaven, Geman naval base, 
323, 326 

William II, Gorman Bmperor, 46, 141 
Wilmot-Smith, Lt.-Commr. A. {Bara- 
long), 139-40 

Wilson, Commr. R. A.{Meraey), 04 
Wilson, Lt.-Gen. Sir Henry, at Calais 
Conference, 146 

Wilson, Woodrow, Fi'esidcnt of tbo 
United States, 284, 287 
TOndau (Baltic), 62-3 
Wintle.Maj.O. E.H., 180 
Wintour, Capt. C. J, {Tipperary), 304-6, 
306 n., 390, killed in action, 307 
iroiverme, Brit. T.B.D. (Lt.-Commr. 
Heyes), Dardanelles, 71, 221 »., 
248, 261 n. 

Wray, Capt. Faweet {Talbot), 89 
X 

Xeros, Gulf of, 34, 75. 80, 225; sng- 
geated lauding at head of, UO, l(i5; 
British seaplane attack in, 102 

Y 

Tar Hiaaar, Turk. T.B.D,, torpedoed, 
217 
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Yiiimniil/t, 13ri(,, Ij.Cp. (Capt.. PniW). 
.1 III laud, :i2(i-7 

Yiii'iiiiml li, lii'il, iS/i\l.s al, 307, 
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